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PREFACE. 


The  scope  and  iiiLciuion  of  this  book  were  so  fully  set  forth 
in  the  prospectus,  that  there  would  seem  to  be  little  occasion 
for  a  preface,  except  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  the  reader 
that  the  indications  (yiven  at  the  commencement  have  been 
fulfilled  with  the  completion  of  the  work. 

Its  design  was  to  commemorate  the  completion  of  the  Jubilee 
of  her  Majesty's  beneficent  reign,  by  faithfully  recording  the 
story  of  her  life; — not  alone  that  aspect  of  it  in  which  the  crown, 
the  orb,  and  the  sceptre  are  most  significant,  but  chiefiy  the 
social,  the  domestic,  the  gentle  life  which  has  been  an  example 
that  all  might  appreciate  —  the  life  of  our  Sovereign  Lady 
enthroned  in  the  will  and  afiection  of  her  people,  with  whom 
she  has  ever  been  in  sympathy. 

There  was  no  proposal  to  include  in  these  pages  an  account 
of  the  history  of  the  past  fifty  years;  but  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  leave  unnoticed  the  many  important  events  and 
significant  occurrences — -turning  points  of  our  national  experience 
— in  which  the  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family  have  taken  a  direct 
and  personal  part. 

The  end  which  has  been  kept  in  vl(;w  was  to  give  such 
events  their  due  proportion   in    illustrating   the  ability  and   the 
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happ)'  clKiractcristics  for  which  her  Majesty  has  always  been 
distincruished.  The  more?  immediate  intention  of  the  narrative 
is  to  present  a  biographical  and  not  an  historical  record;  the 
story  of  a  Sovereign  who  has  lived  in  the  daylight  of  public 
honour  and  regard,  who  has  had  no  secrets  from  her  people,  but 
has,  with  gracious  simplicity,  admitted  them  to  share  her  joys, 
her  sorrows,  and  those  domestic  intimacies  and  avocations  of 
which  she  has  herself  written  in  the  confidence  which  comes 
of  her  own  unbroken  sympathy  with  the  troubles,  the  efforts, 
and  the  aspirations  of  her  subjects. 

A  few  early  pages  of  this  work  contain  a  brief  account  of  the 
remarkable  events  by  which  her  Majesty  came  to  the  throne, 
and  that  slight  record  includes  some  references  to  the  public 
and  court  life  of  the  period,  which  are  significant  of  salutary 
changes  largely  referable  to  the  Queen's  personal  character  and 
influence.  A  few  of  the  later  pages  are  chiefly  devoted  to  re- 
cording some  particulars  of  the  public  rejoicings  and  memorials 
by  which  the  Jubilee  of  the  reign  of  our  beloved  Sovereign  has 
been  happily  celebrated.  This,  it  is  believed,  will  also  have 
a  definite  sio-nihcance  in  a  work  desioned  to  be  a  faithful 
chronicle,  wherein  it  is  hoped  some  reflections  of  the  gracious 
presence  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  may  be  discerned. 

THOMAS   ARCHER. 

London,   iSSS. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
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Prince  of  Wales  in  India.  Deatli  of  Princess  Alice.  Marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 
Afghan  War.  Zululand  and  the  Transvaal.  Campaign  in  Egypt.  Marriage  of  the  Duke 
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Duties.      i8S6-      Preparations  for  Her  ^Majesty's  Jubilee. 

THE  aspect  of  political  affairs  in  this  country  had  undergone 
considerable  changes  during  the  period  which  we  have 
just  been  considering.  When  in  1866  the  question  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  had  been  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  Lord  John  Russell's  government,  it  was  proposed 
to  reduce  the  county  franchise  from  a  ^50  to  a  ^14  rental,  and 
to  give  a  vote  in  either  county  or  borough  to  any  one  who 
could  show  a  deposit  of  ^50  in  a  bank.  The  borough  franchise 
was  to  be  reduced  from  ^10  to  £"],  and  there  was  a  provision 
by  which  lodgers  whose  rental  was  ^10  would  be  entitled  to 
the  franchise.  The  proposed  measure,  which  scarcely  went  far 
enough  for  the  Radical  section  of  the  reform  party,  especially 
as  it  was  not  accompanied  with  a  scheme  for  redistribution, 
was  discussed  with  considerable  asperity  by  the  Conservatives; 
and   though   the   main    body   of   Liberals   were   anxious   that   it 
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should  [)cis.s,  A  small  section  (A  the  Liberal  party  was  opposed 
to  it  as  being'  democratic  and  dangerous.  This  clique,  which 
included  Mr.  Horsman  and  Mr.  Lowe,  was  compared  by  Mr. 
Bright  to  the  desperate  or  discontented  men  who  assembled 
with  David  in  the  Cave  of  Adullam,  and  this  was  such  an  apt 
illustration  that  the  dissentients  were  thereafter  known  as 
" Adullamites;"  but  they  were  powerful  enough  to  turn  the 
balance  and  bring  about  the  defeat  of  the  bill.  The  voting 
on  an  amendment  gave  the  government  only  a  narrow  majority 
of  five,  and  though  this  was  discouraging,  Lord  John  Russell 
declared  that  the  measure  should  be  proceeded  with.  After 
further  heated  discussion,  an  amendment  proposed  by  Lord 
Dunkellin  to  substitute  a  rating  for  a  rental  qualification  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  eleven  votes.  The  ministry  resigned, 
and  her  Majesty  called  upon  Lord  Derby  to  form  a  govern- 
ment. The  new  ministry  included  Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord  Stanley 
(the  present  Lord  Derby),  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  General 
Peel,  Viscount  Cranborne  (now  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury), 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  But  the  session  was  drawinof 
to  a  close,  and  though  it  was  foreseen  that  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  reform  could  not  be  long  deferred,  the  govern- 
ment announced  that  it  would  not  be  dealt  with  before  the 
prorogation,  which  took  place  on  the  loth  of  August. 

A  vigorous  agitation  was  maintained  by  the  two  associations 
known  as  the  National  Reform  Union  and  the  Reform  League, 
and  crreat  demonstrative  meetino^s  were  held  throuohout  the 
country.  These  meetings  were  well  organized,  and  were  mostly 
conducted  in  a  peaceable  and  orderly  manner,  though  there  were, 
of  course,  exceptions,  where  the  proceedings  were  interrupted 
by  disorderly  persons,  or  by  the  excitement  produced  by  violent 
harano-ues. 
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The  Reform  Leaijue  was  a  vast  organization,  and  was 
largely  associated  with  several  of  the  great  societies  of  trades- 
unions,  and  it  had  branches  not  only  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  but  in  the  chief  districts  of  London,  so  that  the 
opponents  of  parliamentary  reform  may  well  have  regarded 
it  as  a  formidable  association;  and  when  the  committee  of  the 
Leaeue  made  arrangements  for  holdino-  a  laro^e  demonstration 
in  Hyde  Park,  where  it  was  expected  a  vast  number  of  persons 
would  assemble  from  different  quarters  of  the  metropolis,  notices 
signed  by  Sir  Richard  Mayne,  the  head  of  the  metropolitan 
police,  were  posted  in  every  neighbourhood,  stating  that  on 
the  evening  fixed  for  the  demonstration  the  park  gates  would 
be  closed  to  the  public  at  five  o'clock. 

On  the  appointed  afternoon,  the  23d  of  July,  a  number  of 
processions  from  various  quarters  of  London  passed  through 
the  streets  with  banners  and  bands,  and  by  the  hour  named  had 
assembled  in  a  vast  multitude  at  the  Marble  Arch,  to  find  the 
park  closed  against  them. 

Mr.  Edmund  Beales,  who  had  been  revising  barrister  for 
Middlesex,  Colonel  Dickson,  Mr.  George  Brooke,  and  Mr.  P.  A. 
Taylor,  who  were  the  more  prominent  leaders  of  the  League, 
were  there  in  a  carriage;  and  Mr.  Beales,  passing  through  the 
ranks  of  the  League,  approached  the  nearest  officer  of  police 
among  the  mounted  constables,  and  requested  admission  to  the 
park  for  himself  and  his  friends.  This  was  refused,  and  he  and 
his  companions  returned  to  their  carriage,  and,  followed  by  as 
many  of  the  enormous  assembly  as  could  be  formed  in  proces- 
sion, returned  along  Oxford  Street  to  Trafalgar  Square,  where 
one  or  two  brief  speeches  were  made,  and  two  resolutions  were 
passed:  one  urging  the  prosecution  of  lawful  and  constitutional 
means  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  the  other  thanking 
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.Mr.  Cjladstonc  and  Mr.  ISri^lu  lor  remaining  faithful  to  the 
cause  while  others  had  basely  deserted  it.  It  was  computed 
that  above  100,000  persons  had  followed  the  leaders  from 
the  park;  but  an  immense  crowd  remained,  and,  moving  west- 
ward, formed  in  a  dense  mass  in  Park  Lane,  where  they  e.\- 
tended  close  up  to  the  park  railings.  Whether  those  barriers 
were  already  loose,  or  whether  they  gave  way  to  the  great 
pressure  of  the  crowd  without  any  intention  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  swaying  against  them,  was  never  quite  settled;  but 
at  anyrate,  when  they  once  began  to  yield  they  were  levelled 
almost  immediately,  and  the  multitude  at  once  swarmed  into 
the  park,  the  front  ranks  irresistibly  impelled  by  those  behind. 
Unhappily  the  police,  though  quite  unable  to  prevent  the 
advance  of  such  a  body  of  people,  many  of  whom  were  them- 
selves helpless  against  the  pressure  that  urged  them  on,  began 
to  strike  with  their  truncheons,  and  considered  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  lay  about  them  w^ith  a  vigour  which  intiicted  serious 
injuries  on  a  number  of  persons,  and  roused  a  spirit  of  retalia- 
tion which  led  to  resistance  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  with 
some  of  the  levelled  railings,  which  made  very  dangerous  weapons. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  call  out  a  detachment  of  foot-guards 
and  a  body  of  life-guards  to  disperse  the  crowds  by  marching 
hither  and  thither  amonost  them.  A  blunder  had  been  com- 
mitted,  and  there  were  apprehensions  of  riotous  meetings.  The 
action  of  the  home  secretary,  representing  the  government,  had 
aroused  much  indignation,  and  Mr,  Walpole,  seeing  that  the  case 
of  "  the  authorities"  was  not  a  very  good  one,  invited  the  leaders 
of  the  League  to  confer  with  him.  Mr.  Beales,  who  represented 
that  the  public  had  been  exasperated  by  having  been  violently 
and  unlawfully  prevented  from  the  peaceable  exercise  of  what 
had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  an  unquestionable  right  of  meeting. 
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undertook  with  his  friends  to  do  what  they  coidd  to  allay 
the  popular  resentment,  if  the  government  would  withdraw  the 
military  and  the  police;  and  the  home  secretary  promised  that 
if  there  were  no  disturbance  and  no  attack  upon  property  there 
should  be  no  further  display  of  military  or  police  force. 

The  leaders  of  the  League  then  made  known  throuoh  all  the 
branches  of  the  association  that  no  further  attempt  would  be 
made  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Hyde  Park  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
30th  of  July,  at  six  o'clock,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  govern- 
ment; and  an  assembly  was  accordingly  held  on  that  clay  without 
any  sign  of  serious  disturbance. 

It  was  a  troublous  year,  for,  in  addition  to  the  excitement 
among  the  promoters  of  parliamentary  reform  and  the  blunder 
which  had  nearly  converted  an  orderly  demonstration  into  a 
dangerous  series  of  riots,  the  conspiracies  of  the  Fenians  had 
begun  to  take  the  form  of  practical  crime.  There  was  serious 
commercial  depression,  partly  caused  by  the  feeling  of  insecurity 
because  of  the  Fenian  outrages,  but  more  immediately  attri- 
butable to  the  failure  of  several  great  speculative  financial 
undertakings,  some  of  which  were  supported  by  fraudulent 
transactions.  After  the  collapse  of  banks  and  public  companies, 
a  crisis  seemed  to  be  reached  by  the  insolvency  of  the  great 
discounting  firm  of  Overend,  Gurney  &  Co.,  whose  liabilities 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  ^19,000,000,  and  involved 
numbers  of  wealthy  persons  and  thousands  of  families  in  ruin. 
To  meet  these  disasters  the  government  gave  authority  to  the 
Bank  of  England  for  an  additional  issue  at  the  rate  of  ten  per 
cent  discount  from  the  iith  of  May  to  the  17th  of  August. 
Though  commercial  credit  was  shaken,  the  resources  of  the 
country  were  so  great  that  the  financial  position  was  rapidly 
retrieved  after  a  year  of   anxiety  and  depression,  the  national 
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revenues  being  so  suund  as  to  give  no  occasion  for  national 
apprehension,  our  exports  having  increased  fourteen  per  cent, 
and  notwithstanthng  decreased  taxation  the  total  revenue  being 
/,68,785,622.  or  not  half  a  million  less  than  that  of  the  previous 
year.  Still  the  year  was  a  gloomy  one,  and  was  made  more 
depressing  by  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  the  east  end  of 
London,  where  funds  which  were  raised  from  a  general  sub- 
scription were  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  or  the 
assistance  of  widows  and  orphans. 

The  chief  political  event  of  1867  was  the  passing  of  a  reform 
bill  brought  forward  by  the  Conservative  government,  who  had 
to  adopt  measures  which  were  evidently  on  the  lines  of  the 
Liberal  programme.  The  debate  on  the  bill  was  so  prolonged, 
and  so  many  Liberal  amendments  were  carried  and  adopted,  that 
the  entire  measure  only  passed  by  a  small  majority  in  the  first 
week  in  Aucrust.  It  conferred  the  franchise  in  boroughs  in 
England  and  \\  ales  on  every  man  of  full  age  and  not  legally 
incapacitated,  who  should  be  a  householder  (resident  occupier) 
for  twelve  months  previous  to  the  last  day  in  July  in  any  year, 
and  had  been  assessed  for  and  paid  the  rates  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor;  and  as  no  person  other  than  the  occupier  was  to  be 
assessed  for  these  rates  it  gave  votes  to  a  vast  number  of 
persons  who  had  previously  compounded  with  their  landlords 
for  the  payment  of  rates,  and  were  therefore  excluded  from  the 
franchise.  This  admission  of  the  "compound  householder"  was 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  provisions  of  the  bill.  Every 
lodger  who  for  the  twelve  months  should  occupy  an  unfurnished 
lodging  of  the  annnal  value  of  ^10  also  received  the  vote.  In 
counties  the  franchise  was  conferred  on  tenants,  occupiers,  or 
owners  of  premises  of  the  annual  ratable  value  of  £\2,  or  if  j 
leasehold  or  copyhold  of  ^5.     It  was  calculated  that  the  number       I 
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of  electors  in  boroughs  would  be  increased  by  700,000,  chiefly 
among  the  working-classes  in  manufacturing  districts  and  large 
towns.  The  representation  of  minorities  was  provided  for  by 
an  amendment  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  effect  that  in 
constituencies  returning  four  members  an  elector  could  only  vote 
for  three,  and  in  constituencies  with  three  members  for  two  only; 
this,  it  was  believed,  would  prevent  the  monopoly  of  the 
representation  by  very  small  majorities.  The  scheme  of  dis- 
tribution took  one  member  from  every  borough  of  not  more 
than  100,000  inhabitants  which  had  previously  returned  two 
members — a  change  which  gave  thirty-eight  seats  for  distribu- 
tion, and  these,  with  fifty-two  seats  taken  from  boroughs  dis- 
franchised for  corruption,  made  it  possible  to  divide  the  large 
county  constituencies  and  to  include  in  the  representation,  places 
which  had  grown  into  importance. 

The  passing  of  what  was  practically  a  measure  taken  from 
the  Liberal  policy  by  a  Conservative  government  was  objected 
to  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Viscount  Cranborne,  and  General 
Peel,  and  they  withdrew  from  the  ministry.  The  bill  as  applied 
to  Scotland  provided  a  ^14  franchise  for  counties,  and  borough 
and  lodirer  franchises  similar  to  those  of  England.  In  Ireland 
the  occupation  franchise  in  towns  was  reduced  from  ^8  to  ^4, 
the  county  franchise  remaining  unchanged,  and  the  lodger  fran- 
chise was  made  the  same  as  in  England  and  Scotland.  But 
these  bills  did  not  pass  till  July,  1868,  and  early  in  that  session 
Lord  Derby  had  resigned,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  being  called  upon 
by  her  Majesty  to  form  a  ministry,  had  maintained  the  same 
cabinet,  the  only  changes  being  the  appointment  of  Mr,  \\'ard 
Hunt  to  take  his  place  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
Sir  Hugh  Cairns  to  succeed  Lord  Chelmsford  as  lord-chancellor. 

The  measure  of  parliamentary  reform  which  had  been  passed 
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under  a  Conservative  government  was  undoubtedly  more  exten- 
sive than  that  which  the  Liberals  had  striven  to  effect  against 
the  opposition  of  those  who  were  the  supporters  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  and  as  a  general  election  was  imminent  it  was 
supposed  by  many,  and  by  Mr.  Disraeli  among  them,  that  the 
Conservative  candidates  would  reap  the  benefit.  It  turned  out, 
however,  that  though  there  were  some  extraordinary  changes  in 
the  representation  of  various  constituencies,  many  of  the  tradi- 
tional Liberal  seats  being  lost,  and  none  of  the  new  "working- 
men's  candidates "  being  successful  at  the  polls,  there  was  a 
Liberal  majority  of  120;  and  the  result  was  that  the  Queen  sent 
for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  form  his  first  ministry,  and  a  very  strong 
Liberal  government  came  into  power. 

The  unsettled  state  of  Ireland  and  the  outrages  perpetrated 
by  the  Fenians  had  occasioned  much  uneasiness,  especially  as 
a  band  of  men  said  to  be  headed  by  Irishmen  who  had  been 
officers  in  the  American  army  attempted  to  seize  the  arsenal 
at  Chester,  and  very  nearly  succeeded.  Their  next  exploit  in 
England  was  a  desperate  attempt  to  rescue  some  of  their  con- 
federates who  had  been  arrested  in  Manchester  and  were  being 
removed  in  the  prison  van;  and  in  London  their  reckless  agents 
endeavoured  to  blow  down  the  wall  of  Clerkenwell  Prison  by 
igniting  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  beneath  it,  and  thus  caused  the 
death  and  injury  of  a  number  of  persons  who  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  them  or  their  alleged  grievances.  The 
criminal  action  of  some  of  the  professed  representatives  of 
trades-unions  in  the  manufacturing  districts  also  caused  much 
public  indignation,  and  strikes  of  large  bodies  of  workmen — even 
among  those  who  repudiated  the  lawless  violence  which  had 
been  used  against  employers  and  workmen  who  refused  to  yield 
to  the  demands  of  the  societies — caused  an  enormous  loss  of  trade 
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and  oreat  sutlcrino'  amoii^'  the  labourino:  classes  themselves. 
Yet  statements  of  tlic  national  finances  and  the  evidence  of 
commercial  progress  as  sliown  by  the  statistics  of  trade  were  not 
discouraging.  With  regard  to  Ireland,  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment having  been  directed  to  a  proposal  for  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  there,  a  commission  of  inquiry  had  been 
appointed  to  examine  into  its  revenues  and  administration,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  brought  forward  a  proposition  for  its  disestab- 
lishment, which  was  carried,  after  a  prolonged  discussion,  by  a 
majority  of  sixty-five.  It  was  on  this  defeat  that  the  Conser- 
vative government  determined  to  advise  her  Majesty  to  dissolve 
parliament;  and  when  the  general  election  resulted  in  the 
return  of  a  Liberal  government  under  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Irish 
Church  Bill  was  the  principal  measure  of  the  session  of  1869. 
A  commission  was  to  be  appointed  in  which  the  property  of 
the  Irish  Church,  subject  to  life  interests,  was  to  be  vested, 
so  that  technically  and  legally,  disendowment  would  be  com- 
menced without  delay,  while  disestablishment  was  to  be  deferred 
till  the  1st  of  January,  187 1.  The  discussion  of  the  bill  was 
earnest  and  protracted,  and  it  was  twice  sent  up  to  the  Lords, 
where  amendments  had  been  proposed  which  its  supporters 
declared  would  have  rendered  some  of  its  most  important  clauses 
ineffectual;   but  it  was  eventually  passed  on  the  23d  of  July. 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  a  bill  for 
improving  the  tenure  of  land  in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  facilities  to  tenants  for  purchasing  cultivated  lands,  to 
assist  owners  of  waste  lands  to  prepare  them  for  occupation, 
and  to  allow  compensation  to  tenants  for  suitable  improvements. 
It  was  hoped  that  this  bill  would  have  the  effect  of  gradually 
satisfying  the  demands  of  Irish  tenants  and  bringing  about 
a    more    equitable    relation    between     the    cultivators    and     the 
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owners  of  tlie  soil,  and  that  with  the  practical  dissolution  of 
the  claims  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland  this  land  bill 
would  prove  to  the  Irish  people  that  the  government  desired 
to  remove  the  causes  of  disaffection  and  rebellion  of  which 
Irish  representatives  had  long  complained. 

Another  measure  passed  in  the  session  of  1871  was  the 
Trades-union  Act,  which,  by  defining  what  constituted  legal 
or  illegal  interference,  greatly  reduced  the  violence  and  disorder 
that  had  accompanied  the  strikes  of  workmen  and  labourers 
belonging  to  trade  societies.  Disputes  on  the  subject  of  wages 
and  hours  of  labour  continued,  but  a  more  reasonable,  or  at  any 
rate  a  less  implacable  spirit  was  manifested;  and  though  in 
several  serious  instances  the  protracted  refusal  of  employes 
to  resume  work  until  exorbitant  conditions  were  complied  with, 
drove  their  industries  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  or  enabled 
foreign  competitors  to  supersede  them,  there  arose  a  more 
rational  desire  for  arbitration  between  masters  and  workmen, 
and  the  attention  of  the  manufacturing  interests  in  many  in- 
stances was  turned  to  the  principles  of  co-operative  industry. 
The  demand  for  increased  wages  and  a  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labour  was,  however,  associated  with  an  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  it  eventually  extended  to 
the  aQ;ricultural  districts. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  important  measure  which 
was  developed  into  a  scheme  for  national  education  had  been 
so  modified  in  some  of  its  clauses  as  to  secure  the  support  of  a 
large  number  of  those  who  had  at  first  opposed  it  on  the  ground 
of  the  facilities  which  it  might  give  for  sectarian  as  apart  from 
merely  secular  teaching. 

The  passing  of  the  University  Tests  Bill  w^as  another 
advance  in  the  rapid  stride  that  had   been  made  in  the  direction 
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of  national  education  and  religious  liberty.  The  compulsory 
payment  of  church-rates  had  been  put  an  end  to  by  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  .Mr.  Gladstone  in  August,  1866,  but  not  passed  till 
July,  1 868;  though  the  question  had  been  brought  forward 
repeatedly  for  successive  years,  and  it  was  acknowledged  on  all 
sides  that  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  compel  persons  to  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  church  from  the  doctrinal  teachings  of 
which  they  conscientiously  dissented,  had  long  been  a  scandal 
and  a  cause  of  weakness,  not  only  to  the  church  but  to  the  cause 
of  true  religion.  Mr.  Gladstone's  bill  went  no  further  than  to 
make  the  payment  of  church-rates  voluntary  instead  of  compul- 
sory, and  long  before  that  bill  was  passed  the  levying  of  such 
rates  had  been  discontinued  in  a  large  number  of  parishes. 

It  will  be  seen  what  a  vast  expansion  of  both  civil  and 
religious  freedom  was  accomplished  at  this  period,  and  in  1872 
the  independence  of  electors  was  protected  by  the  passing  of  the 
Ballot  Bill,  which,  having  been  defeated  by  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  previous  year,  was  brought  up  again  and  passed,  not- 
withstanding an  endeavour  in  the  Upper  House  to  make  its 
provisions  optional  with  the  constituencies.  Another  measure 
intended  to  put  an  end  to  the  remains  of  a  long-lingering 
injustice  and  cruelty,  was  the  bill  which  came  into  force  in  1870 
for  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt;  but  though  this  act 
was  instrumental  in  liberating  a  number  of  debtors  who  were  in 
prison  under  the  former  law,  and  provided  against  imprisonment 
for  debt  or  default  of  payment,  with  certain  exceptions,  those 
exceptions  were  numerous.  They  included  ordinary  debtors  of 
sums  under  ^50,  who  might  be  ordered  to  pay  by  a  judge  or 
a  court,  and  therefore  imprisonment  remains  to  this  day  for  a 
number  of  unfortunate  small  debtors,  who  suffer,  not  under  the 
name  of  prisoners  for  debt,  but  for  C07itempt  of  court,  and,  pro- 
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fessing  to  be  unable  to  obey  the  commands  of  tlie  judge  to 
satisfy  their  creditors,  are  locked  up  until  they  find  the  means, 
while  in  prison,  to  "  purge  their  contempt." 

Init  in  another  direction  there  had  been  energetic  demands 
for  reform.  With  the  startling  changes  which  were  taking  place 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  considerations  of  the  conditions  of 
our  own  national  defences  became  more  serious,  not  only  with 
regard  to  their  increase  but  to  their  constitution,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  army. 

The  need  for  some  effectual  system  of  army  reform  had 
occupied  the  anxious  attention  of  Prince  Albert,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  expressed  decided  and 
emphatic  approval  of  the  proposition  which  was  now  made  by 
Mr.  Cardwell,  the  minister  for  war,  to  abolish  the  system  of 
attaining  promotion  or  position  in  the  army  by  purchase.  The 
sale  and  purchase  of  commissions  had  become  as  much  a  recog- 
nized traffic  as  the  sale  and  purchase  of  a  house  or  the  good-will 
of  a  business,  and  the  regulation  price  of  a  commission  at  the 
Horse  Guards  was  frequently  much  lower  than  its  selling  value. 
A  large  body  of  officers  who  had  purchased  their  own  commis- 
sions for  considerable  sums  were  of  course  ready  to  oppose  the 
sueeestion  to  abolish  this  state  of  thincjs;  another  section,  who 
were  not  likely  to  attain  promotion  except  by  the  power  of  the 
purse,  were  also  averse  to  it;  and  a  third  party  professed  to  hold 
to  the  belief  that  the  sale  of  commissions  was  the  best  method 
of  retaining  them  in  the  hands  of  those  for  whom  they  were 
best  suited.  The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons;  but  the 
Lords  carried  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  proposal 
could  not  be  considered  till  a  more  comprehensive  scheme  was 
placed  before  them.  It  was  evident  that  this  w^as  intended  to 
hang  up  the  bill  for  some  indefinite  period,  and  finally  to  shelve 
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it  altogether.  There  was  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  from  the 
Lords;  and  therefore,  to  the  great  consternation  of  them  and 
their  supporters,  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the  risk  of  being  charged 
with  an  unconstitutional  and  unprecedented  stroke  of  policy, 
went  to  the  Queen  herself. 

The  purchase  system  had  originated  in  a  royal  warrant, 
which  made  it  a  privilege;  and  he  therefore  applied  to  her 
Majesty,  advising  her  to  aid  the  reformation  of  the  army  by 
cancelling  the  warrant.  It  was  very  simple.  The  Queen 
consented,  and  the  purchase  of  commissions  was  made  illegal. 
There  was  a  great  outcry  against  the  minister,  of  course;  but 
there  was  much  rejoicing  among  a  great  body  of  poor  but  able 
and  efficient  officers,  many  of  whom  had  been  passed  over  when 
wealthy  aspirants  to  military  honours  had  bought  the  promotion 
which  they  had  themselves  hoped  for.  The  House  of  Lords, 
finding  that  nothing  would  be  gained  by  rejecting  the  remainder 
of  the  bill,  which,  in  fact,  provided  compensation  to  the  holders 
of  purchased  commissions,  passed  the  measure  with  considerable 
promptitude,  and  with  a  consolatory  vote  of  censure  on  the 
ministry. 

The  momentous  events  which  had  changed  the  relative 
attitude  of  every  country  in  Europe,  and  the  necessarily  close 
attention  which  foreign  affairs  demanded  from  her  Majesty  and 
the  government,  have  already  been  noticed,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  domestic  politics  were  equally  significant.  The  measures 
which  were  proposed  and  adopted  during  a  brief  period  were  of 
enormous  importance,  and  the  great  changes  which  they  involved 
were  regarded  by  many  with  apprehension.  Even  some  of  the 
steady  friends  of  progress  began  to  speak  in  accents  of  trepida- 
tion, lest  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Liberal  government  had 
opened    new   issues    in    the   name   of  reform    should    hurry   the 
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country  inlo  a  race  that  would  exhaust  its  powers,  and  leave 
it  struggling'  and  breathless.  There  was  no  real  occasion  for 
such  fears,  and  the  accounts  of  the  national  finances  were  more 
encouraging-  than  they  had  been  in  previous  years;  but  there 
had  arisen  a  feeling  that  a  pause  would  be  beneficial,  that  a 
Conservative  government  would  enable  the  nation  to  pull 
itself  together — -"to  rest  and  be  thankful."  There  was  no 
immediate  great  cpestion  on  which  the  Liberal  party  would 
be  sure  to  unite;  the  Nonconformists  were  still  somewhat 
dissatisfied  with  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act,  and  there 
was  faintness  in  the  Liberal  body,  partly  arising  from  a  feeling 
of  distrust  of  Mr.  Lowe,  who  had  shown  want  of  tact  in  his 
proposals  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

There  were  whispers  everywhere  of  "  a  Conservative  re- 
action," and  of  a  desire  for  change,  and  Mr,  Gladstone  and 
the  cabinet  were  not  altogether  averse  to  test  the  public  feeling, 
as  the  recent  tendency  to  support  independent  opinions  and 
the  want  of  a  compact  organization  among  the  Liberals  had 
appai'ently  diminished  that  unanimity  which  is  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  strong  party.  This  was  the  position  in 
1873,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  undertook  the  office  of  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  in  addition  to  the  premiership,  a  determination 
which  increased  public  confidence,  though  everybody  wondered 
at  the  vigour  of  a  statesman  who  resolutely  discharged  the 
duties  of  two  great  offices  of  the  state.  There  were  other 
changes  in  the  ministry  both  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
and  at  a  later  date,  and  it  was  afterwards  known  that  prepara- 
tions were  being  made  for  a  dissolution  of  parliament  in  1874, 
after  the  measures  of  educational  and  ecclesiastical  reform  had 
been  further  completed.  It  was  on  a  proposal  for  abolishing 
the  exclusive  union  of  Dublin   University  and  Trinity  College, 
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and  for  affiliatinc;-  several  other  Roman  Catholic  seminaries 
to  the  university,  that  the  government  was  defeated,  many  of 
the  Liberals  following  Mr.  Fawcett,  who  thought  he  saw  in 
the  scheme  an  inclination  unduly  to  conciliate  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  was  able  so 
clearly  to  explain  and  to  defend  his  position  that,  on  a  division, 
there  was  only  a  majority  of  three  against  him;  and  though  the 
ministry  resigned  and  Mr.  Disraeli  was  sent  for  to  form  another 
administration,  the  Conservatives  were  not  strong  enouofh  to 
take  up  the  work  of  government,  and  the  Liberal  leader  had 
to  be  recalled. 

Another  important  and  far-reaching  measure  was  passed 
under  the  title  of  the  Judicature  Bill,  founded  on  the  report 
of  a  commission  of  inquiry  appointed  in  1869;  it  had  already 
been  brought  forward  by  Lord  Selborne,  and  its  results,  as  we 
know,  were  to  unite  the  higher  courts  of  justice  in  one  great 
tribunal,  the  operations  of  which  were  to  supersede  the  former 
restrictions  and  distinctions  between  courts  of  law  and  of  equity. 

This  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  concluding  great  measure 
of  the  renewed  Liberal  administration  of  1873.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
unwilling  to  attempt  further  legislation  on  the  lines  which  had 
distinguished  the  previous  session  unless  he  could  count  on  the 
support  of  a  strong  majority  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  parlia- 
ment, determined,  much  to  the  general  surprise,  to  announce  a 
dissolution.  The  financial  record  of  his  administration  was  such 
as  to  demand  confidence,  for  there  was  a  surplus  of  five  millions 
at  the  commencement  of  1874,  and  the  national  debt  had  been 
reduced  by  twenty-six  millions,  though  taxation  had  been  reduced 
twelve  millions,  ten  millions  had  been  spent  in  buying  the 
telegraphs  as  arranged  by  the  previous  ministry,  two  millions 
had  been   voted  to  the  army  during  the   Franco- Prussian  war, 
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and  belli  the  Alabcwia  claim  of  three  niilHons  and  a  quarter  had 
been  paid  to  America.  But  the  causes  ah'cady  mentioned  were 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  claims  of  the  Liberal  "-overnment, 
and  the  result  of  the  election  (the  first  general  election  by  ballot, 
and  therefore  rapidly  completed  in  bY-])ruary)  was  to  give  to  the 
Conservative  party  a  substantial  majority.  Her  Majesty  again 
directed  Mr.  Disraeli  to  form  a  ministry;  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
was  much  exhausted  by  the  severe  exertions  he  had  undergone, 
retiring  for  a  time  from  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  ranks  in 
favour  of  Lord  Hartington. 

The  Queen  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  other  loyal  servants  who 
had  been  associated  with  many  of  the  happiest  or  the  keenest 
recollections  of  her  life.  Professor  Sedtrwick,  the  aeed  eeoloeist, 
whose  humorous  description  of  the  royal  visit  to  the  university 
museum  has  been  already  mentioned,  had  departed  from  the 
scene  of  his  quiet  investigations.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  the 
eminent  physician,  the  friend  of  statesmen  and  princes,  had  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-five  on  his  return  fi'om  a  visit  to  Russia. 
Lord  Lytton,  the  brilliant  novelist;  Sir  Edward  Landseer,  the 
famous  artist  so  well  known  and  esteemed  by  her  Majesty 
and  the  Prince  Consort;  the  witty  and  accomplished  Samuel 
Wilberforce,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  his  political  opponent 
Lord  W'estbury,  had  disappeared  from  the  different  but  con- 
centric circles  where  they  were  known  and  honoured.  The 
Earl  of  Derby,  "  the  Rupert  of  Debate,"  who  retired  from  the 
leadership  of  the  Conservative  party  after  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  in  1868,  had  died  in  the  following  year  at  the  age 
of  seventy-one,  and  his  son,  the  present  Lord  Derby,  had 
accepted  the  office  of  foreign  secretary  in  ]\L'.  Disraeli's  ministry 
in  1874. 

That  year,  as  we  have  seen,  commenced   with   an  event  of 
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deep  domestic  interest  to  the  royal  family — the  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
— an  alliance  which  was  regarded  by  the  nation  with  mingled 
sentiments  as  one  which  might  have  some  indirect  intkience 
on  the  doubtful  attitude  occasioned  by  the  alleged  designs  of 
Russian  policy. 

In  1872  Lord  Mayo,  the  Viceroy  of  India,  had  visited  the 
camp  of  exercise  at  Delhi,  and  received  a  visit  from  the  King 
of  Siam  at  Calcutta,  when  intelligence  reached  him  of  serious 
disturbances  in  Burmah.  On  his  way  thither  he  was  murdered 
by  an  Afghan  fanatic,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  vice-regal  office 
by  Lord  Northbrook.  Russia  having  concluded  a  commercial 
treaty  with  the  ruler  of  Turkestan,  which  had  recently  seceded 
from  the  Chinese  Empire,  was  using  the  opportunity  to  push 
forward  troops  to  the  north-western  frontier  of  India  and  to 
invade  Khiva.  The  Khan  of  Khiva  applied  to  Lord  North- 
brook  to  mediate  with  Russia;  but  all  that  could  be  done  was 
to  advise  the  khan  to  comply  with  any  just  demands  that  might 
be  made  upon  him.  It  was  impossible  for  our  Indian  govern- 
ment to  undertake  the  protection  of  semi-barbarous  tribes  under 
lawless  chiefs  in  remote  Central  Asia,  especially  as  outbreaks 
of  the  frontier  tribes  and  seditious  attempts  in  the  Punjab 
required  watchful  attention. 

In  the  following  year  there  was  famine  in  India  caused  by 
deficiency  in  the  rice  crops  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and 
Behar,  and  the  government  had  to  use  strenuous  efforts  to 
provide  for  the  starving  population  by  a  system  of  relief  w^orks, 
which  were  established,  under  the  direction  of  the  viceroy,  by 
Sir  George  Campbell  and  other  officers  for  the  conveyance  and 
distribution  of  food  to  the  distressed  districts.  Meanwhile  the 
Russian  forces  advanced  on   Khiva,  and  when   Lord  Granville 
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(then  in  tlie  foreign  office)  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the 
intentions  of  the  czar,  Count  Schuvaloff  was  sent  here  with 
assLU'ances  that,  after  exacting  retribution  from  the  ruler  and 
people  of  Khiva  for  the  offences  committed  against  Russian 
subjects,  the  troops  would  be  withdrawn  without  occupying  the 
territory.  A  negotiation  which  had  been  commenced  between 
Lord  Clarendon  and  Prince  Gortschakoff,  by  which  the  Russian 
government  agreed  not  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  and  depen- 
dencies of  Afghanistan,  was  also  concluded,  and  the  boundaries 
by  which  England  had  defined  the  Afghan  territory  were 
accepted;  but  as  usual  the  latest  Russian  despatch  on  the  subject 
was  so  worded  as  to  be  afterwards  interpreted  to  assume  that 
the  agreement  included  a  guarantee  by  our  government  against 
any  encroachment  by  Shere  Ali  or  his  successors  on  their 
northern  neighbours. 

As  refjards  Khiva,  Russian  assurances  were  worthless.  The 
Russian  army  under  General  Kaufmann  marched  through  the 
desert  under  great  privations,  and  occupied  the  capital  without 
a  siege;  the  khan,  who  had  fled,  returned,  and  surrendered 
to  the  Russian  general;  the  Russian  and  other  prisoners 
who  had  been  kept  in  slavery  were  liberated,  and  slavery 
was  abolished.  So  far  there  was  no  breach  of  faith;  but 
instead  of  the  independence  of  the  territory  being  restored, 
the  khan  was  compelled  to  declare  himself  in  all  respects  a 
vassal  of  the  czar,  a  fortress  was  built  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Oxus,  and  from  the  Oxus  to  the  boundary  of  Russian 
Turkestan  a  large  expanse  of  territory  was  annexed,  a  treaty 
between  Russia  and  Bokhara  supplementing  that  between  Russia 
and  Khiva. 

This,  then,  was  the  position  of  affairs  just  previous  to  the 
marriage   of  the    Duke   of  Edinburgh   and   the   Grand-duchess 
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Marie  on  the  23CI  of  January,  1S74;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  though  there  had  been  much  serious  distrust  of 
Russian  declarations,  and  a  hu-ge  element  of  suspicion  remained, 
the  people  of  this  country  were  willing  to  make  a  less  doubtful 
estimate  of  the  policy  of  the  czar  because  of  the  alliance  of 
a  prince  of  our  royal  house  with  his  only  daughter,  who  was 
a  favourite  with  the  Russian  people.  At  all  events  there  was 
no  lack  of  loyal  and  hearty  welcome  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
when  on  the  7th  of  March  they  landed  at  Gravesend,  whither 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  had  gone,  and  with  Earl  Sydney,  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  county,  went  on  board  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
to  receive  his  brother  and  the  bride.  The  scene  at  Gravesend 
resembled  that  of  the  reception  of  the  Princess  Alexandra; 
the  town  was  gay  with  banners  and  triumphal  arches,  flowers 
strewed  the  path  along  the  pier,  and  hearty  and  unaffected 
acclamations  gave  a  warmer  expression  of  welcome  than  could 
be  signified  by  the  decoration  of  the  streets. 

Equally  spontaneous  and  effective  was  the  reception  given 
to-  the  newly-married  pair  on  their  arrival  at  Windsor,  where 
they  were  received  at  the  station  by  the  Queen,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family 
except  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  who  accompanied  the  bride  and 
bridegroom.  As  the  train  appeared  in  sight  her  Majesty  went 
from  her  waiting-room  to  the  platform.  The  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  wore  his  captain's  uniform  with  the  grand  cordon  of 
a  Russian  order,  sprang  from  the  carriage  directly  it  stopped 
and  affectionately  embraced  his  mother,  then  turned  again  to  the 
carriage  and  assisted  the  Grand-duchess,  who  with  a  quick 
impulse  ran  forward  and  kissed  the  Queen,  receiving  a  warm 
and  tender  response  to  the  salute.  The  Princess  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  also  saluted  their  new  sister-in-law,  and  then  the  royal 
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party  entered  the  state  carriage,  and  with  their  escort  of  Life 
Guards  drove  to  the  castle,  around  which  loyal  manifestations 
were  continued.  In  the  evening  Windsor  was  illuminated. 
A  (jreat  bonfire  was  li^fhted  and  half  a  ton  of  fireworks  were 
discharged,  the  bonfire  and  fireworks  having  been  contributed 
by  the  parliamentary  representative  of  the  borough. 

When  five  days  afterwards  the  Queen  and  the  Princess 
Beatrice,  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  arrived  from 
Windsor  at  Paddington  station,  and  drove  in  state  to  Buckingham 
Palace,  the  demonstrations  of  welcome,  the  decorated  streets,  the 
expressions  of  hearty  good-will  and  affectionate  wishes,  w^ere 
equally  enthusiastic,  and,  in  spite  of  a  March  wind  and  falling 
snow,  the  main  thoroughfares  were  crowded  with  a  multitude 
who  appreciated  the  kindly  determination  of  the  royal  party  to 
occupy  an  open  carriage.  Again  the  people  looked  upon  their 
Queen,  and  by  their  loyal  sympathy  participated  in  the  joy  that 
they  desired  for  her  in  this  new  relationship.  At  every  open 
stand-point  the  vast  assembly  seemed  to  concentrate  in  denser 
numbers,  and  as  the  cortege  approached  the  gate  of  the  palace, 
and  the  strains  of  the  Russian  hvmn  and  the  national  anthem 
accompanied  the  clash  of  arms  of  the  guard  of  honour  and 
the  mighty  acclamations  of  the  people,  the  scene  was  not 
without  grandeur  and  was  certainly  distinguished  by  genuine 
sentiment.  This  w-as  further  accentuated  when,  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  the  Queen  appeared  in  the  balcony  with  the  duke  and 
duchess,  and  at  that  moment  the  sun  broke  through  the  heavy 
clouds  that  had  held  the  snow,  and  threw  golden  gleams  upon 
the  royal  pair. 

Nor  were  demonstrations  of  hospitable  welcome  and  good- 
will withheld  from  the  father  of  the  bride  when,  in  the  later 
spring-tide,   in   May,   he  came  with  the  Grand-duke  Alexis  on 
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a  visit  to  her  Majesty  and  to  his  daughter.  On  that  occasion 
the  pubHc  feehng-  towards  the  Czar  was  perhaps  less  of  doubt 
or  distrust  than  of  sympathetic  curiosity,  for  it  was  known 
that  the  path  of  the  Czar  Alexander  II.  wms  in  his  own 
country  and  his  own  capital  a  path  of  peril.  In  his  melancholy 
and  reserved,  if  not  impassive,  manner  and  expression,  men 
read  the  deep  anxiety  of  him  whose  life  is  dogged  by  the 
political  criminal,  and  threatened  by  the  deadly  fanatic  who 
has  tauQ'ht  himself  that  murder  is  no  lonofer  a  vice  when  the 
victim  is  both  emperor  and  autocrat.  His  visit  was  made  the 
occasion  of  some  state  receptions,  and  the  splendid  hospitality 
of  Windsor  and  Buckingham  Palace  was  in  itself  worthy  of  the 
imperial  guest;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  understood  that  he 
had  come  to  visit  a  clear  and  only  daughter  in  her  new  home, 
and  the  desire  of  the  people  here  w^as  to  give  him  an  assurance 
that  the  bride  of  the  second  son  of  our  queen  would  find  a  place 
in  their  hearts,  and  be  cared  for  with  British  love  and  loyalty. 

After  the  state  banquet  and  the  pleasant  excursions  at 
Windsor  there  was  a  visit  to  London,  the  cordial  demonstra- 
tions by  the  people  as  he  was  escorted  to  Buckingham  Palace, 
the  receptions  of  foreign  ambassadors  and  great  dignitaries;  but 
these  were  followed  by  more  domestic  visits  to  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  at  Marlborough  House,  to  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  to  the  widowed  Empress  Eugenie 
at  Chislehurst.  There  were  some  of  the  sights  of  London,  at 
all  events  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  Westminster  Abbey,  to 
be  seen;  and  then  came  a  grand  concert  and  fete  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  where  a  vast  and  splendid  reception  was  given  to  him 
and  the  daughter  to  whom  the  nation  had  pledged  their  regard. 
When  the  royal  and  imperial  party — the  Emperor,  his  daughter 
the   Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Grand- 
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cliikc  i\lcxis,  tlic  Prince  ol  Wales,  tlic  Duke  ot  Edinburgh,  ihe 
Duke  of  Connaught  —appeared  entering  the  great  pakice  of 
glass,  twenty-eight  thousand  persons  stood  up,  the  great  foun- 
tain in  the  transept  Hung  aloft  its  silver  spray,  the  baton  of 
the  conductor  of  the  splendid  orchestra  waved  in  the  air,  and 
the  united  bands  burst  into  the  grand  music  of  the  Russian 
national  hymn.  As  the  august  visitors  entered  the  royal  boxes, 
the  three  princes  sitting  together  and  laughing  and  chatting  in 
evident  enjoyment,  every  eye  was  turned  with  something  like 
compassion  to  that  anxious,  almost  plaintive,  but  immovable 
face,  and  the  plaudits  were  perhaps  the  heartier,  or  at  any 
rate  the  more  intense  in  consequence.  When  the  Emperor 
Alexander  IE  afterwards  went  to  the  City  amidst  renewed 
popular  demonstrations  to  receive  an  address  at  the  Guildhall, 
there  was  something  pathetic  in  his  reply,  and  the  manner 
of  his  makine  it  was  not  without  sio'ns  of  emotion,  when  he 
said :  "  I  feel  most  grateful  for  your  hospitable  and  cordial 
reception.  On  my  own  part  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have 
a  firm  reliance  on  your  good  feeling  towards  my  beloved 
daughter,  whose  domestic  happiness  I  have  so  much  at  heart. 
I  trust  that,  with  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  the  affec- 
tionate home  she  finds  in  your  country  will  strengthen  the 
friendly  relations  now  established  between  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  their  prosperity  and  peace." 

A  o-reat  review  at  Aldershot  and  a  visit  to  Woolwich 
occupied  the  two  last  days  of  the  visit  of  the  Czar  before  his 
departure. 

The  event  which,  next  to  the  welcome  given  to  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  excited  most  public  attention  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1874,  was  the  review,  held  in  Windsor  Park 
by  the  Queen  and  the  royal   family,  of  the  troops  returned  from 
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Ashantee,  where  we  had  for  a  long  time  been  in  an  uncertain 
position  with  regard  to  the  barbarous  king  and  his  swarm  of 
savage  warriors,  until,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  1873,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  send  a  sufficient  force  to  bring  Koffee 
Kalli  to  submission. 

The  British  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast  had  been  periodi- 
cally troublesome  ever  since  their  foundation  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  in  1830  we  had  relinquished  them,  and  after 
administering  a  defeat  to  the  savage  Ashantees  had  left  the 
governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  to  make  a  treaty.  That  gover- 
nor was  Mr.  Maclean,  who  married  Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon, 
a  lady  whose  unhappy  life,  as  indicated  in  her  letters  and  later 
poetry,  and  lier  untimely  death  in  that  distant  land,  as  declared 
by  her  friends,  caused  much  social  commotion. 

The  affairs  of  the  Gold  Coast  settlements  were  afterwards 
for  several  years  administered  by  a  company  of  merchant  traders, 
till  the  power  was  transferred  to  the  colonial  office;  but  hostilities 
were  always  taking  place,  and  attempts  to  punish  the  Ashantee 
chiefs  were  rendered  difficult  by  the  fatal  effect  of  the  climate 
on  British  troops.  Some  of  the  settlements  were  then  made 
over  to  the  Dutch  in  exchange  for  other  territory,  but  in  1872 
were  bought  back  again.  One  result  of  the  change  was  that 
the  Dutch  became  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Sultan  of  Acheen 
and  the  Malays;  another  was  that  the  King  of  Ashantee,  who 
had  received  an  annual  subsidy  or  allowance  from  the  Dutch, 
hastened  to  prove  his  claim  to  its  continuance  by  taking  a  num- 
ber of  prisoners  as  hostages  and  invading  the  ceded  territory, 
where  he  commenced  hostilities  by  attacking  the  Fantees,  who 
were  under  our  protection,  and,  afterwards,  by  commencing 
assaults  on  our  garrisons. 

Though  a  small  force  of  British  troops  and   marines,  with  a 
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few  Fantees,  Inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  king  and  about  4000 
of  his  lightin;^-  men,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  latter  from 
retreating  to  the  open  country,  there  to  be  joined  by  swarms 
from  the  other  native  tribes  who  might  be  persuaded  of  an  easy 
victor)-.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  take  prompt  measures 
for  making  an  end  of  Koffee  Kalli's  pretensions  by  sending  a 
large  force  which,  in  the  cooler  season  of  the  year,  could  rapidly 
march  to  Coomassie,  the  capital  of  Ashantee,  and  compel  the  king 
to  submission.  Captain  Glover,  an  officer  who  had  experience 
in  dealing  with  the  natives,  assembled  a  large  body  of  Houssas, 
a  warlike  Mahometan  tribe,  on  the  east  of  the  proposed  line  of 
advance.  Lieutenant  Gordon  of  the  98th  Highlanders  struck 
into  the  interior  and  opened  the  road  to  Coomassie,  and  other 
ofiicers  took  service  for  the  organization  of  native  troops,  while 
an  effective  force  promptly  left  England  under  the  command  of 
General  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  The  general,  who  had  attained 
distinction  in  the  Burmese  War,  the  Crimea,  and  the  defence 
of  Alumbagh,  wdiere  he  w^as  raised  to  the  rank  of  brevet 
lieutenant-colonel,  had  also  served  through  the  campaign  in 
China.  He  was  remarkable  for  prompt  and  decisive  action, 
and  for  the  active  adaptation  of  all  the  means  under  his  control, 
qualities  which  had  been  conspicuous  in  an  expedition  con- 
ducted by  him  on  the  Red  River  while  he  was  serving  as 
quartermaster-general  in  Canada.  He  was  therefore  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  troops  sent  to  the  Gold  Coast,  and  with 
his  usual  quick  but  well-considered  tactics  he  preceded  the 
forces,  and  till  their  arrival  in  the  beginning  of  December,  1873, 
kept  the  Ashantees  in  check  with  the  few  men  who  were  at 
his  disposal.  No  sooner  had  his  troops  arrived  than  he 
pushed  on  towards  Coomassie,  knowing  that  the  place  must  be 
taken  and  his  men  got  back  to  the  coast  before  the  unhealthy 
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season,  which  had  previously  been  so  fatal  to  European  troops. 
Captain  Glover  on  the  east  and  the  other  officers  on  the  west 
were  all  bound  for  the  same  goal,  so  that  three  bodies  of  troops 
might  meet  there.  The  heat  w^as  very  trying;  the  marching  was 
over  broken  ground,  where  there  were  pits  dug  by  the  natives 
for  extracting  the  gold.  From  Cape  Coast  Castle  to  Coomassie 
no  provisions  could  be  found  except  such  as  w^ere  brought  from 
the  coast  or  from  neighbouring  countries.  The  food  of  the 
natives  mostly  consisted  of  large  snails.  The  Fantees  were 
not  very  efficient  as  troops,  but  they  and  some  other  natives — 
both  men  and  women — acted  as  carriers.  There  was  skirmish- 
ing at  various  points  on  the  route,  but  the  Ashantees  were 
driven  before  our  troops,  who,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1874, 
entered  Coomassie,  where  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  received  the 
submission  of  the  king,  who  agreed  to  the  appointment  of 
commissioners,  and  gave  up  as  tokens  of  his  defeat  various 
strangely  wrought  articles  and  implements  of  gold,  and  a  very 
large  and  gorgeous  umbrella,  which  appeared  to  be  regarded 
with  peculiar  reverence  as  the  token  and  proof  of  his  sover- 
eignty. The  government  determined  to  make  the  district  on 
the  coast  a  colony  of  the  crown,  and  the  neighbouring  districts 
a  protectorate,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  internal  wars  by 
abolishing  slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  for  which  these  wars 
were  undertaken  by  the  savage  chiefs. 

Amidst  the  engagements  by  which  her  Majesty  was  occupied 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1874,  there  was  sorrow  for  the 
death  of  M.  Sylvain  de  Van  de  Weyer,  the  friend  of  Prince 
Albert  and  of  herself,  who  had  been  the  trusted  representative 
and  adviser  of  King  Leopold,  and  had  acquired  a  world-wide 
reputation  for  his  literary  accomplishments,  and  for  the  vast  and 
superb  library  which  he  accumulated,  30,000  volumes  belonging 
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to  him  havinc^  been  in  the  repository  called  the  I^intechnicon 
when  that  building  was  biu-ned  down,  and  his  town  and  country 
houses  each  containing  great  collections.  His  death  was  a  public 
loss,  though  he  lived  in  much  retirement.  "  He  had  been  for 
very  many  years  one  of  the  Queen's  truest  and  most  valued 
friends,  and  his  death  is  felt  by  her  Majesty  as  an  irreparable 
loss,"  were  the  words  of  the  Court  Circular. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  her  Majesty  was  at  Balmoral, 
where  the  "home-coming"  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh was  celebrated  in  simple,  homely,  hearty  fashion,  and  on 
the  15th  of  October  a  prince  was  born,  who  w^as  named  Alfred 
after  his  father. 

Both  in  politics  and  in  our  foreign  relations  there  was  tran- 
quillity, and  though  in  Burmah  there  were  conditions  that 
threatened  future  trouble,  and  in  India  not  only  the  Russian 
advances  but  some  symptoms  of  disturbances  in  Afghanistan 
gave  some  anxiety,  there  was  no  immediate  cause  for  appre- 
hension. 

It  was  deemed  desirable,  however,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
should  make  a  journey  of  state  through  our  Indian  Empire;  for 
it  was  believed  that  his  presence  there  would  be  hailed  with 
loyal  manifestations  by  the  people,  and  that  the  native  princes 
and  the  population  would  alike  be  impressed  by  the  personal 
visit  of  the  son  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  they  held  allegiance. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1875  preparations  were  made 
for  this  journey,  which  w^as  regarded  as  one  of  serious  importance, 
to  take  place  in  the  autumn. 

The  Queen,  with  the  Prince  and  Princess  Christian  and  the 
Princess  Beatrice,  was  at  Balmoral,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  with  their  children,  were  at  Abergeldie,  when  the 
Prince  set  out  on  his  journey.     On  the  17th  of  September  all 
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dined  together  at  Balmoral,  and  on  the  iollowing  day  the  Oueen, 
with  the  Princess  Helena,  went  to  Abergeldie  to  say  the  later 
farewells,  and,  with  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  waiting  and  all 
the  servants,  to  watch  the  departure  of  the  Prince  and  the 
Princess,  who  with  the  children  accompanied  him  to  London. 

The  Queen  had  promised  to  drive  over  to  Abergeldie  to  see 
them  off,  and  records  that  when  she  reached  the  house  everything 
was  in  "  considerable  confusion.  Bertie  was  out  in  the  garden, 
where  w^e  waited  a  little  while;  and  then  I  went  up  and  found 
poor  Alix.  (the  Princess  of  Wales)  putting  up  her  things  in  her 
bed-room — the  little  girls  there — the  maids  not  yet  off."  There 
is  a  homely  touch  of  description  here  that  will  be  recognized 
by  a  good  many  people  who  have  experienced  preparations  for 
a  journey — and  that  journey  was  a  long  and  important  one — 
not  altogether  free  from  danger  enough  to  make  the  mother's 
heart  feel  sad  at  parting — and  as  her  Majesty  wrote  in  her 
journal,  "  not  knowing  what  might  not  happen,  or  if  he  would 
ever  return.     May  God  bless  him!" 

After  the  departure  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  Queen,  with 
the  Princess  Beatrice,  went  on  a  visit  to  the  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  of  Lome  (Princess  Louise),  to  Inverary  Castle, 
where  her  Majesty  was  received  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Argyll,  who  stood  wnth  their  six  daughters  at  the  door. 
Halberdiers  with  brown  coats  turned  back  with  red,  kilts  of 
the  Campbell  tartan,  and  with  the  Campbell  badge  of  black- 
cocks' tail-feathers  and  bog-myrtle  in  their  bonnets,  had  been 
posted  along  the  approach  with  the  pipers  of  the  volunteers. 
The  volunteers  in  kilts  and  red  jackets,  and  the  artillery 
volunteers  (of  whom  Lord  Lome  was  colonel)  in  blue  and 
silver,  were  drawn  up,  and  a  good  many  spectators  were  present; 
but  the  occasion  was  not  altoo'ether  one  of  state,  it  was  a  family 
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visit.  "  The  duke  and  duchess  took  us  upstairs  at  once  to  our 
rooms,  part  of  which  were  Louise's,"  tlie  Queen  writes;  "very 
comfortable,  not  large,  but  cheerful,  and  having  a  beautiful  view 
of  Loch  I'yne.  It  was  one  when  we  arrived,  and  we  lunched 
at  two,  only  Louise,  Beatrice,  and  Lome,  in  a  nice  room  (in 
fact,  the  duchess's  drawing-room)  with  tapestry  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs.  Brown  (who  has  attended  me  at  all  the  meals  since 
we  came  here)  waited,  helped  by  two  or  three  of  the  duke's 
people.  After  lunch  we  went  into  the  large  drawing-room,  next 
door  to  where  we  had  lunched  in  1847,  when  Lome  was  only 
two  years  old.  And  now  I  return,  alas!  without  my  beloved 
husband,  to  find  Lome  my  son-in-law!" 

The  Queen  made  a  pleasant  stay  at  the  castle,  and  went 
with  her  daughters  on  some  very  delightful  excursions  in  spite 
of  some  rather  rough  weather.  On  the  evening  of  the  24th 
of  September  there  was  a  tenants'  ball  in  a  temporary  pavilion, 
a  lonof  handsome  room  which  had  been  built  at  some  distance 
from  the  castle  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Princess  Louise. 
It  was  decorated  with  flags,  and  provided  with  a  raised  platform 
at  the  upper  end  for  the  royal  party  and  the  duke's  family. 
Seven  or  eight  hundred  people  were  present,  tenants  with 
their  wives  and  families,  and  many  people  from  the  town. 
The  Queen  noted  that  there  was  a  orreat  difference  between 
this  ball  and  the  Highland  dances  to  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed, for  there  were  other  dances  beside  reels,  and  the  band, 
though  it  had  come  from  Glasgow,  could  not  play  reels,  but 
had  to  leave  them  to  the  pipers,  who  were,  no  doubt,  competent 
enough,  and  probably  played  their  best  when  the  Princesses 
Louise  and  Beatrice  danced  a  reel  with  Brown  and  one  ot  the 
duke's  foresters. 

There  were  other  visitors  at  the  castle,  includinc^  Lord  and 
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Lady  Dufferin,  who  were  about  to  proceed  to  Canada,  and  took 
leave  of  her  Majesty  on  the  28th.  On  the  following  day, 
September  29th,  the  Queen  writes  in  her  journal:  "\'icky's 
and  Fritz's  engagement  day,  already  twenty  years  ago!  God 
bless  them!"  On  that  day  her  Majesty  took  leave  of  the  whole 
family,  and  parted  from  her  daughter  ("my  darling  Louise")  with 
a  heavy  heart.  Her  Majesty  had  occupied  some  of  the  fine 
mornings  in  sketching  and  painting,  in  which  the  Princess  was 
an  able  and  cheerful  ally,  and  the  Queen  may  well  have  felt 
sad  at  returning,  though  the  journey  was  through  very  beautiful 
scenery  to  Balloch,  and  arches  of  flowers,  flags,  and  various  loyal 
demonstrations  marked  the  route.  From  Balloch  the  journey 
was  by  railway,  and  at  Stirling  there  was  a  great  concourse  of 
people,  and  the  station  was  prettily  decorated.  Ballater  was 
reached  at  a  little  before  ten  at  night,  and  Balmoral  at  twenty- 
five  minutes  before  eleven. 

On  the  2ist  of  October  her  Majesty,  whose  ready  sympathy 
was  with  the  people  who  w^ere  in  her  service,  records  her 
presence  at  a  Highland  funeral,  the  funeral  of  a  venerable  old 
man,  the  father  of  her  faithful  attendant,  John  Brown.  The  old 
farmhouse  where  the  aged  parents  of  Brown  lived  was  at 
Micras,  opposite  Abergeldie,  and  the  Queen,  with  Princess . 
Beatrice,  went  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  to  see  the  poor  blind 
widow,  and  remained  to  the  brief  service  held  within  the  house, 
but  did  not  attend  at  the  kirkyard,  though  her  Majesty  stopped 
in  her  carriage  to  see  the  coffin  carried  in. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1876,  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday 
of  her  beloved  mother,  the  Queen  was  at  Edinburgh,  where 
the  ceremony  of  unveiling  the  statue  of  the  Prince  Consort 
was  to  be  performed.  Her  Majesty  stayed  at  Holyrood  with 
Prince   Leopold  and    Princess   Beatrice.      Prince  Arthur  (Duke 
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ol  CoiiiKiught),  who  was  then  major  in  the  7th  Ilussars  and  with  ' 

his  regiment  at  the  Piershill  Barracks,  near  Edinburgh,  appeared  j 

at  breakfast  at  the  pahice  in  uniform,  and  left  before  luncheon,  ; 

as   he   had    to  command   the   ro)al    escort   formed   by   his   own  ; 

regiment.  j 

Though  the  morning  was  misty  and  there  was  some  rain  the  ; 

Queen,   with   invincible   likinsf   for  fresh  air,   went   out   and  sat  . 

under  an   umbrella,   and  with   screens  to  protect  her  from  the  ; 

drizzle.      There,  at  the  side  of  the  Abbey  facing  Arthur's  Seat,  i 

her   Majesty  worked   for  an   hour  or  two  writing  and  signing  > 

papers.      Crowds  of  people  were  [locking  into  the  streets,  troops  1 

marching,  bands  playing,  in  preparation  for  the  ceremony  that  : 
w-as  to  take  place  in  the  afternoon. 

At  half-past  three  her  Majesty,  w'ith  Princess   Beatrice  and  \ 

Prince  Leopold,  and  preceded  by  her  suite,  drove  to  Charlotte  i 

Square.    The  streets  and  open  spaces  were  handsomely  decorated  j 

and  crowded  with  people.      Prince  Arthur,  in  command  of  the  | 

escort,   rode  near  the   Queen's  carriage.      The  royal  party  was  I 

received  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  occupied  a  well-arranged  1 

dais,  her   Majesty  standing  a  little  in  advance  between  her  two  i 

children;  and  behind  them  were  Mr.  Cross,  who  was  then  home  ' 
secretary,    with    the   ladies   and    gentlemen   of   the   suite.     The 
committee  with  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  stood  below,  and  a  large 

inclosure  w^as  railed  off  for  distinguished  spectators  of  the  cere-  ' 

mony,  which  began  with  a  brief  prayer  by  one  of  the  Deans  of  ' 
the  Chapel    Royal,  followed  by  Prince  Albert's   Chorale,  sung 

by  a  choir,  accompanied  by  the  band  of  the  79th  Regiment,  led  ' 

by  Dr.  Oakeley,  professor  of  music  in  the  University  of  Edin-  ' 
burgh.       After   an   appropriate   address    read    by   the    Duke   of 

Buccleuch    the    statue   was    unveiled;    the   Coburg    March   was  ' 

played  by  the  band,  and  another  chorale,  composed  by  Professor  1 
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Oakeley,  was  perfurnicd.  Mr.  Steele,  the  sculptor,  was  pn;- 
sented,  and  on  the  return  to  Holyrood  was  knighted  by  the 
Queen,  the  same  honour  being  conferred  on  Professor  Oakeley. 
At  night  there  was  a  large  dinner-party  in  the  old  dining-room 
in  the  palace,  where  her  Majesty  had  not  dined  since  she  was 
there  with  Prince  Albert  in  1861,  when  he  had  laid  the  stone 
of  the  new  post-office,  only  six  weeks  before  his  death.  The 
day  had  been  very  full  of  tender  memories,  but  the  Queen  could 
now  think  of  the  great  sorrow  with  calm  resignation,  and  the 
occasion  was  far  from  being  an  unhappy  one,  though  its  associa- 
tions were  necessarily  such  as  to  awaken  recollections  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  had  marked  former  visits  to  Holyrood.  Her 
Majesty  remained  for  some  time  in  the  drawing-room  after 
dinner,  and  then  went  upstairs,  and  with  the  Princess  Beatrice 
looked  out  from  the  window  at  the  rockets  and  fireworks;  but 
there  was  a  great  noise  in  the  streets  and  from  the  trains. 

The  autumn  visit  to  Scotland  and  the  peace  and  rest  to  be 
found  in  making  pleasant  excursions  in  the  Highlands,  or  in  the 
quiet  home  at  Balmoral,  had  become  necessary  to  the  Queen  as 
a  relief  from  the  more  exacting  claims  of  royal  life  at  Windsor 
or  Buckingham  Palace,  or  even  at  Osborne,  referring  to  which 
the  Princess  Alice  pathetically  remarked  in  one  of  her  letters: 
"  I  am  sure  dear  Osborne  is  charming  as  ever,  but  I  can't  think 
of  that  large  house,  so  empty,  no  children  any  more;  it  must 
seem  so  forsaken  in  our  old  wing." 

Those  letters  from  the  dear  daughter,  with  whom  devotion 
to  duty,  to  beneficence,  and  to  family  ties  was  an  abiding  prin- 
ciple, were  full  of  touching  references,  and  glowed  with  the  mild 
radiance  of  a  soul  in  which  suffering  itself  became  glorified  by 
faith  and  love.  She  was  still  sorrowino-  for  the  loss  of  the  briMit 
little  son  whose  untimely  death  had  plunged  the  household  into 
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mournino".  Her  own  health  had  suffered  from  orrief  and  from 
the  unremitting  exertions  necessary  to  regulate  her  household, 
and  cheertully  to  do  such  work  as  mothers  of  families  with 
straitened  means  have  to  perform,  while  to  these  had  been  added 
the  efforts  to  organize  and  establish  institutions  for  the  relief  of 
the  sick  and  distressed.  Throughout  her  correspondence  with 
her  mother  shines  a  tender  light  of  sympathy  and  affection  for 
every  member  of  the  royal  family,  and  for  the  Queen  herself 
a  deep  filial  love  which  finds  expression  in  a  peculiar  reverence 
and  admiration  that  are  infinitely  affecting. 

Before  her  bereavement  the  princess  had  been  much  pros- 
trated with  w^eakness  and  had  visited  Italy.  After  three  days' 
stay  at  Florence,  to  which  she  journeyed  by  way  of  Munich  and  the 
Brenner  Pass,  she  went  to  Rome.  The  churches,  ruined  temples, 
and  grand  picture-galleries  were,  to  her,  great  delights.  Making 
an  excursion  to  Sorrento  by  way  of  Naples,  where  she  met  the 
Empress  Marie  of  Russia,  then  in  a  very  delicate  state  of  health, 
the  princess  went  again  to  Florence  through  the  valley  of  the 
Arno,  and  after  visiting  some  of  the  most  important  galleries 
and  churches,  returned  home  to  Darmstadt  on  the  2d  of  May. 
On  the  morning  of  the  29th  the  accident  happened  which  resulted 
in  the  death  of  her  darliuQ^  little  son.  The  letters  between  the 
Queen  and  her  daughter  were  full  of  sympathy,  of  comfort,  of 
good  counsel.  One  written  by  the  princess  from  Seeheim  on 
the  2d  of  August,  1873,  must  suffice  here  to  illustrate  alike  the 
pensive  sorrow,  the  gratitude,  and  the  serenity  of  that  sweet 
nature. 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  dear  letter!  I  am  feeling  so  low  and 
weak  to-day,  that  kind  words  are  doubly  soothing.  You  feel  so 
with  me,  when  )-ou  understand  how  long  and  deep  my  grief  must 
be.    And  does  not  one  o-row  to  love  one's  orrief,  as  havino'  become 
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part  of  the  bciiiL;'  one  loved — as  if  through  tJiis  we  could  still  pay 
a  tribute  ol  lo\e  to  them,  to  make  up  lor  the  terrible  loss,  and 
missing  of  not  being  able  to  do  anything  for  the  beloved  one 
any  more.  I  am  so  much  with  my  children,  and  am  so  accus- 
tomed to  care  for  them  and  their  wants  daily,  that  I  miss  not 
having  Frittie,  the  object  of  our  greatest  care,  far  more  than  words 
can  describe,  and  in  the  quiet  of  our  everyday  life,  where  we  have 
only  the  children  around  us,  it  is  doubly  and  trebly  felt,  and  is  a 
sorrow  that  has  entered  into  the  very  heart  of  our  existence. 

"May  the  hour  of  trial  and  grief  bring  its  blessing  with  it,  and 
not  have  come  in  vain!  The  day  passes  so  quickly,  when  one 
can  do  good  and  make  others  happy,  and  one  leaves  always  so 
much  undone.  I  feel  more  than  ever,  one  should  put  nothing  off; 
and  children  grow  up  so  quickly  and  leave  one,  and  I  would 
long  that  mine  should  take  nothing  but  the  recollection  of  love 
and  happiness  from  their  home  with  them  into  the  world's  fight, 
knowing  that  they  have  there  always  a  safe  harbour,  and  open 
arms  to  comfort  and  encourage  them  when  they  are  in  trouble. 
I  do  hope  that  this  may  become  the  case,  though  the  lesson  for 
parents  is  so  difficult,  being  continually  giving,  without  always 
finding  the  return." 

The  regular  correspondence  \vith  the  Queen  was  delightful 
to  her,  for  (how-ever  imperfectly)  it  represented  the  close  and 
loving  confidence  which  belonged  to  personal  intercourse.  The 
princess,  moreover,  deeply  appreciated  the  affection  Avith  which 
she  was  regarded  by  her  friends  and  relatives,  and  was  grateful 
for  their  endeavours  to  console  her.  The  Grand-duchess  Marie 
of  Russia,  who  w^as  about  to  be  engaged  to  Prince  Alfred,  was 
at  Seeheim  i\\  July,  and  the  loving  hearts  of  these  two  young 
w^omen,  who  were  so  soon  to  be  related,  were  already  much  in 
unison.      One  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  her  brother  (the  Duke 
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of  Edinbup'h\  soon  to  be  the  affianced  lover  of  the  other.  The 
Emperor  and  lunpress  of  Russia  were  also  of  the  party.  In 
August  the  Princess  Alice  was  able  after  many  difficulties  to 
go  away  for  much-needed  rest  and  change  to  the  Mainau,  and 
thence  to  see  the  dear  friend  and  former  playmate  who  sincerely 
admired  and  loved  her,  Louise,  Grand-duchess  of  Baden, 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Germany. 

The  princess  and  her  husband  were  soon  looking  forward 
with  pleasure  to  accepting  the  invitation  to  spend  a  few  days  at 
Windsor  before  Christmas,  for  the  young  mother's  heart  was 
still  sore  with  the  pain  of  her  bereavement,  and  needed  that 
other  mother's  heart  to  speak  to  it.  "  You  ask  if  I  can  play 
yet?"  says  a  letter  in  answer  to  one  from  the  Queen.  "  I  feel 
as  if  I  could  not,  and  I  have  not  yet  done  so.  In  my  own  house 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  never  could  play  again  on  that  piano, 
where  little  hands  were  nearly  always  thrust  when  I  wanted  to 
play.  Away  from  home — in  England — much  sooner.  I  had 
played  so  often  lately  that  splendid,  touching  funeral  march  of 
Chopin's,  and  I  remember  it  is  the  last  thing  I  played,  and  then 
the  boys  w^ere  running  in  the  room." 

But  there  was  love  and  kindly  consolation  too.  "  Mary 
Teck^  came  to  see  me  and  remained  two  nights,  so  warm-hearted 
and  sympathizing.  I  like  to  talk  of  him  to  those  who  love  children, 
and  can  understand  how  great  the  gap,  how  intense  the  pain, 
the  endinof  of  a  little  brifjht  existence  causes." 

In  December  the  visit  to  Windsor  was  paid,  and  after  staying 
for  a  day  or  two  at  Buckingham  Palace  the  prince  and  princess 
left  Eno-land  aofain  on  the  2 2d. 


^  The  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  her  Majesty's  cousin,  married  to  Francis,  Duke  of  Teck, 
on  the  I2th  of  June,  iS66.  At  tlie  time  this  letter  was  written  tlie  children  of  her  royal  highness 
the  Princess  Mary  were:  Princess  Victoria  Mary,  born  26th  May,  1867;  Prince  Adolphus,  born 
13th  August,  186S;  and  Prince  Francis,  born  9th  January,  1S70. 
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On  the  24th  of  May,  1874,  another  daughter  had  been  born 
to  the  princess,  and  though  the  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  little 
son  was  not  healed,  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seein[r  manv  of 
her  relations  during  that  springtide.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  Uuke  of  Edinburgh  were  present  at  the  christening, 
which  took  place  at  Jagenheini  near  Darmstadt.  The  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh  was  there  also  as  one  of  the  godmothers,  her 
Majesty  being  the  other,  represented  by  the  Princess  Charles  of 
Hesse.  For  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Princess  Alice  had  a 
sincere  admiration  and  affection.  In  her  sweet  simple  way  the 
princess  wrote  to  the  Queen:  "The  christening  went  off  very 
well.  Baby  looked  really  pretty  for  so  young  an  individual.  It 
was  in  a  large  room.  Marie,  quite  in  pink,  held  her  godchild, 
and  my  mother-in-law,  with  her  best  love,  begs  me  to  tell  you  it 
has  pleased  her  so  much  that  you  had  asked  her  to  represent 
you.  My  three  older  girls  looked  very  nice,  I  thought,  in 
lavender  silk  (your  Christmas  present).  I  had  the  same  colour, 
and  'Sunny'  in  pink  was  immensely  admired.  She  is  still 
improving  in  looks  since  you  saw  her."  "Sunny"  was  the  little 
Princess  Alix  Victoria,  then  two  years  old. 

The  health  of  the  princess  was  still  much  depressed,  and  in 
the  summer  the  family  went  to  Blankenberghe  for  the  sea- 
bathing. "  We  can  get  nothing  at  Scheveningen,"  she  wrote, 
"  except  at  exorbitant  prices,  so  we  go  to  that  dreadful  Blanken- 
berghe— without  tree  or  bush,  nothing  but  a  beach  and  sand- 
banks." But  the  quiet  and  rest  of  Blankenberghe,  where  there 
was  "  not  a  soul  one  knows,"  were  beneficial,  and  living  in  small 
but  clean  rooms  with  good  cooking  was  no  hardship  to  the  prin- 
cess, who  soon  found  that  the  sea-bathing  and  the  strong  pure 
air  brought   increased   health   and   strength   to  her  and   to  her 
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The  beneficent  institutions  which  I'riiicess  Alice  had  estab- 
lished, and  ill  the  organization  and  work  of  which  she  bore  a  per- 
sonal part,  had  extended.  Her  hospital  was  nearly  complete  as 
a  training-school  and  home  for  nurses.  The  building  with  its 
appointments  had  belonged  to  the  English  National  Society 
for  Aid  to  Sick  and  Wounded.  It  was  a  cramped  little  house  in 
the  Mauerstrasse  in  I3armstadt,  and  had  been  occupied  by  the 
society  during  the  war  in  1870,  but  was  afterwards  made  over 
to  the  "Alice  Ladies'  Union"  for  the  employment  of  women. 
It  w'as  afterwards  enlarged,  rearranged,  and  established  on  a 
separate  basis  under  the  direction  of  a  trained  and  experienced 
lady  superintendent.  The  "Alice  Society  for  the  Education  and 
Employment  of  Women  of  all  Classes "  was  also  enlarged. 
The  princess  was  president,  and  herself  chose  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  formed  the  committee.  In  these  and  other  works 
of  personal  charity  she  was  engaged  whenever  time  could  be 
spared  from  her  domestic  duties  and  the  occasional  social  obser- 
vances that  belono-ed  to  her  rank  and  station. 

O 

The  regular  affectionate  correspondence  with  the  Queen 
continued  to  be  a  source  of  deep  consolation,  enabling  her  to 
express  her  gentle  true  affection  for  every  member  of  the  family, 
her  satisfaction  at  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and 
her  congratulations  on  the  birthday  of  Prince  Arthur  (the  Duke 
of  Connaught).  "  He  is  so  much  respected,  which  for  one  so 
young  is  doubly  praiseworthy.  From  St.  Petersburg,  as  from 
Vienna,  we  heard  the  same  account  of  the  steady  line  he  holds 
to,  in  spite  of  all  chaffing,  &c.,  from  others;  which  shows 
character." 

Again,  in  December,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Colonel 
Grey,  the  only  son  of  Sir  George  Grey,  and  equerry  to  the 
Prince   of   Wales,   she   wrote.     ..."  Bertie  and   Alix   are 
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sure  to  have  felt  it  deeply.  Dear  Bertie's  true  and  constant 
heart  suffers  on  such  occasions,  for  he  can  be  constant  in  friend- 
ship, and  all  who  serve  him  serve  him  with  warm  attachment." 
Deeply  sensitive  to  every  incident  of  the  old  family  life,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  the  letters  of  the  princess  should  be  fre- 
quently of  a  mournful  cast.  She  had  suffered  much,  and  her 
temperament  was  such  that  she  felt  keenly  and  profoundly. 
She  had  learnt  to  regard  this  life  as  a  short  and  serious  journey 
to  another  state  of  existence,  and  that  sorrows  and  bereavements 
were  means  of  keeping  in  view  the  life  to  come,  to  which  those 
who  had  eone  before  were  traininof  and  invitino;  us.  In  this  as 
in  nearly  all  her  serious  moods  of  thought  the  princess  had  a 
strong  resemblance  to  her  father,  for  whose  memory  she  had 
an  intense  affection,  and  whose  character  was  to  her  a  constant 
example.  On  the  12th  of  December,  on  the  occasion  of  receiv- 
ing the  first  volume  of  the  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort  by  Sir 
Theodore  Martin,  she  wrote  to  the  Queen,  as  she  always  did  on 
or  just  before  the  sad  anniversary  of  Prince  Albert's  death. 
"  Last  year  I  had  the  comfort  of  being  near  you.  It  did  me 
real  good  then,  and  I  thank  you  again  for  those  short  and  quiet 
days,  where  the  intercourse  with  you  was  so  soothing  to  my 
aching  heart.  There  is  no  Umgang  (intercourse)  I  know  that 
gives  me  more  happiness  than  when  I  can  be  with  you,— above 
all,  in  quiet.  The  return  to  the  so-called  world  I  have  barely 
made.  Life  is  serious,  a  journey  to  another  end.  The  flowers 
God  sends  to  brighten  our  path  I  take  with  gratitude  and  enjoy, 
but  much  that  was  dearest,  most  precious,  which  this  day  com- 
memorates, is  in  the  grave;  part  of  my  heart  is  there  too,  though 
their  spirits,  adored  papa's,  live  on  with  me,  the  holiest  and 
brightest  part  of  life,  a  star  to  lead  us,  were  we  but  equal  to 
following   it.     The   older    I    grow   the   more  perfect,  the   more 
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touching  and  good,  dear  papa's  image  stands  before  me.  Such 
an  entire  life  for  duty,  so  joyously  and  unpretendingly  borne 
out,  remains  ior  all  times  something  inexpressibly  fine  and 
grand!  W  ith  it,  how  tender,  lovable,  gay,  he  was!  .  .  .  He 
luas  and  is  my  ideal.  I  never  knew  a  man  fit  to  place  beside 
him,  or  so  made  to  be  devotedly  loved  and  admired." 

In  one  of  the  letters  of  the  Princess  Alice  reference  is  made 
to   those  so-called    Ritualistic   observances  which  were  causino: 

o 

much  uneasiness  amono-  members  of  the  Church  of  Eneland, 
who  reofarcied  them  as  endeavours  to  revive  ceremonies  and 
doctrines  contrary  to  the  beliefs  and  antagonistic  to  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  Protestant  clergy  and  congregations.  We  have 
already  noted  the  aspect  of  the  "  Catholic "  movement  in  the 
universities  and  the  church  at  a  former  period,  and  the  declara- 
tions of  her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  Consort  respecting  it.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Princess  Alice  should  express  her 
opinion  that  it  remained  "  a  retrograde  movement  for  any 
Protestant,"  and  was  quite  incomprehensible  to  her,  was  iin- 
Eiiglish,  and  that  she  thought  there  were,  among  the  Ritualists, 
Catholics  who  helped  to  convert. 

At  all  events  the  movement  had,  and  still  has,  so  important 
an  aspect  in  reference  to  the  established  Protestant  church  and 
its  relation  to  the  Queen,  that  it  should  claim  our  notice.  At 
the  time  that  the  question  of  rate-aided  schools  was  discussed 
the  objections  of  Protestant  nonconformists,  and  also  of  a  large 
number  of  Protestant  churchmen,  to  the  kind  of  instruction  which 
mioht  be  criven  at  church  schools  had  direct  reference  to  the 
professed  doctrines  and  ceremonies  that  had  been  adopted  by 
many  of  the  clergy.  It  was  thought  that  as  neither  convoca- 
tions nor  bishops  appeared  able  to  prevent  the  wilful  breach  of 
the  rules  for  public  worship  according  to  the  reformed  Church  of 
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En<;'land,  the  government  might  be  called  upon  to  interfere  by 
parHamentary  procedure,  and  to  assert  its  right  to  interpose  in 
order  to  maintain  some  kind  of  authority  in  a  church  "  by  law 
established,"  and  professing  to  claim  the  moral,  if  not  the 
pecuniary,  support  of  the  state. 

Early  in  1867  a  deputation  waited  on  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  to  present  an  address  setting  forth  that  some  of  the 
clergy  had  revived  Romish  practices  in  the  Reformed  Church. 

His  grace,  replying  to  the  appeal  that  he  would  use  his 
influence  to  discourage  and  suppress  these  innovations,  said  that 
whatever  changes  might  be  fairly  considered  to  be  symbolical  of 
erroneous  doctrine,  and  to  favour  that  which  was  deliberately 
rejected  by  the  Church  of  England — whatever  he  had  reason  to 
believe  was  offensive  to  the  great  bulk  of  a  congregation,  and 
calculated  to  estrange  them  from  the  church  of  their  forefathers, 
he  should  readily  discountenance;  but  he  could  not  be  under- 
stood to  promise  any  interference  with  that  legitimate  latitude 
which  was  permitted  in  the  ordering  of  the  services  of  the 
church. 

This  would  appear  to  be  an  indefinite  answer,  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  practices  specially  mentioned  by  the  deputation 
included  habitual  confession  to  a  priest,  the  wearing  of  Romish 
vestments,  the  use  of  incense  and  of  candles  lighted  in  the  day- 
time, the  mixing  of  water  with  the  sacramental  wine,  and  the 
offering  of  the  holy  sacrament  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  At  all 
events  the  declaration  of  the  bishop  had  little  effect;  and  though 
a  bill  for  determining  the  question  of  clerical  vestments,  proposed 
by  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  thrown  out, 
a  royal  commission  was  formed  to  inquire  into  the  difference  of" 
practice  that  had  arisen  from  varying  interpretations  put  upon 
the  rubrics,  orders,  and  directions  for  regulating  the  course  and 
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conduct  of  public  worship,  the  administration  of  the  sacrament, 
and  the  other  services  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
according-  to  the  use  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  ornaments  used 
in  the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  said  united  church,  and  the 
vestments  worn  by  the  ministers  thereof  at  the  time  of  their 
ministrations. 

Before  the  result  of  the  inquiries  were  brought  to  a  practical 
issue  the  Irish  Church  had  been  disestablished  and  virtually 
disendowed.  It  was  not  till  the  20th  of  April,  1874,  that  a 
measure  entitled  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Lords.  It  provided  that  each  bishop 
should  have  a  power  of  direction,  assisted  by  the  advice  of  a 
board  of  clerical  and  lay  assessors,  with  regard  to  the  manner 
of  worship  which,  from  the  canons  and  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  would  seem  to  have  been  intended  in  the  constitution  of 
the  church.  Any  parishioner,  the  rural  dean,  or  the  archdeacon, 
who  believed  that  the  practices  of  an  incumbent  amounted  to 
a  grievance  could  appeal  to  the  bishop,  who,  if  he  thought  the 
matter  was  serious  enough  for  inquiry,  would  summon  the 
assessors,  and  if  they  condemned  the  act  or  acts  complained  of, 
the  bishop  would  issue  his  "  monition."  But  the  incumbent 
could  appeal  to  the  archbishop  and  his  board  of  assessors,  whose 
decision  was  to  be  final.  It  had  been  clearly  shown,  however, 
that  many  of  the  ritualistic  clergy  would  be  little  likely  to  regard 
the  episcopal  monition,  and  it  was  so  evident  that  the  com- 
mission of  inquiry  had  had  no  effect  on  their  strange  observances 
that  the  necessity  of  instituting  a  direct  legal  authority  was 
sharply  urged.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  had  opposed  confer- 
ring the  discretionary  power  on  the  bishops,  proposed  as  an 
amendment  that  an  ecclesiastical  judge  should  be  appointed  by 
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the  archbishops  with  the  approval  of  the  crown,  to  preside  in 
the  courts  of  Canterbury  and  \'ork,  and  that  before  this  judge 
each  case  of  complaint,  if  not  dismissed  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  as  trivial,  should  go  for  trial,  but  that  an  appeal  should 
lie  from  his  decision  to  the  privy-council. 

The  amendment  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  after 
an  energetic  and  eloquent  opposition  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
contended  that  no  act  of  parliament  should  proscribe  varieties 
of  opinion  and  usage  in  various  congregations  of  the  church,  and 
that  tlie  house  should  not  place  in  the  hands  of  any  bishop,  on 
the  motion  of  one  or  of  three  persons,  greatly  increased  facilities 
towards  procuring  an  absolute  ruling  of  many  points  hitherto 
left  open  and  reasonably  allowing  of  diversity.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
however,  advocated  that  the  house  should  assist  any  measure 
providing  more  effectual  security  against  neglect  or  departure 
from  the  law,  which  might  give  evidence  of  a  design  to  alter, 
without  the  consent  of  the  nation,  the  spirit  or  substance  of  the 
established  reliction. 

Sir  William  Harcourt,  in  reply,  repudiated  what  he  called 
the  doctrine  of  optional  conformity,  and  declared  that  it  was 
necessary  to  show  that  the  National  Church  of  England  was  in 
reality,  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  church  of  a  Protestant  nation. 
Mr.  Disraeli  afterwards  roundly  declared  that  the  measure  was 
a  bill  "  to  put  down  ritualism."  After  some  modifications  the 
bill  passed  through  committee,  and  was  read  a  third  time  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  3d  of  August,  and  Lord  Penzance  was 
appointed  to  the  new  ecclesiastical  judgeship. 

The  effect  of  the  measure  has  been  that  the  more  determined 
ritualistic  priests,  who  ignored  the  authority  of  the  bishop  to 
whom  they  were  supposed  to  be  in  obedience,  have  disdainfully 
repudiated  the  interference  of  the  law,  by  which  the  church  was 
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said  to  be  established.  They  claim  to  be  above  temporal  inter- 
ference; in  many  churches  the  practices  have  more  and  more 
resembled  those  of  the  Roman  communion;  processions,  cruci- 
fixes, candles,  incense,  varied  vestments,  the  "  celebration  of  the 
mass,"  the  elevation  of  the  elements,  and  oth(T  ceremonies,  have 
been  persisted  in;  several  of  the  offending  priests,  refusing  to 
recognize  either  the  ecclesiastical  or  the  judicial  authority  or 
the  remonstrances  of  the  conQrecration,  have  submitted  to  be 
imprisoned  for  short  terms  rather  than  conform  to  the  prescribed 
order  of  worship.  In  some  churches  riotous  scenes  were 
for  some  time  witnessed  every  Sunday;  in  others,  the  original 
congregation,  unable  to  endure  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
services,  dwindled  away  and  left  the  church  to  those  who  either 
approved,  or  were  indifferent  to,  the  ceremonies. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  that  the  questions  of  ritua- 
listic observance  or  doctrine  are  not  to  be  discussed  here;  but 
the  events  referred  to,  in  their  relation  to  the  Queen  and  the 
church,  are  too  important  to  be  left  out  of  these  pages.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  thoughtful  people  should  have  seen  in  the 
position  assumed  by  the  ritualistic  clergy,  who  refused  to  submit 
to  authority,  the  beginning  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  church, 
as  the  congregations  who  supported  them  were  practically  non- 
conformist, and  even  "  independent." 

Another  bill  passed  in  the  same  session  was  the  Church 
Patronage  of  Scotland  Bill,  abolishing  the  remaining  lay  patron- 
age in  the  Established  Kirk,  and  vesting  it  in  the  members  of 
the  congregations,  the  proposed  qualification  being  that  which 
existed  in  other  Presbyterian  bodies  in  Scotland,  the  compensa- 
tion to  patrons  not  to  exceed  one  year's  stipend  when  any  com- 
pensation was  demanded. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1875   the  Prince  and   Princess 
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of  Hesse,  with  their  children,  were  again  in  England  for  two 
months  on  a  visit  to  the  Queen  and  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  in  May  her  Majesty  went  for  a  spring  visit  to  Balmoral 
with  the  two  eldest  children,  Victoria  and  Elizabeth, 

The  early  part  of  this  year  was  marked  by  much  anxiety 
on  account  of  the  serious  illness  of  Prince  Leopold  (Duke  of 
Albany),  who  was  then  twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  had 
repeatedly  suffered  from  a  state  of  health  so  precarious  that 
his  life  had  two  or  three  times  been  almost  despaired  ot,  and 
in  1868  it  was  thought  that  he  would  not  recover.  The  prince 
was  at  Oxford,  and  was  beginning  to  fulfil  the  early  promise 
of  intellectual  distinction  which  had  been  observed  in  him. 
Precluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  much  active  bodily  exertion, 
he  had  devoted  himself  to  studies,  in  which  he  attained  a  high 
degree  of  knowledge,  especially  in  literature  and  art.  As  was 
shown  at  a  later  date,  he  could  speak  with  much  grace  and 
impressiveness  on  these  and  other  topics,  and  could  address  a 
considerable  audience  with  remarkable  tact  and  ability.  He 
became  associated  with  the  memory  of  his  father  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  listened  to  his  earnest  and  pleasant  advocacy  of 
the  claims  of  charity  and  beneficence. 

It  was  during  the  Christmas  vacation  of  1874  that  another 
serious  attack  of  illness  showed  itself  in  the  shape  of  typhoid 
fever,  and  it  was  asserted  that  the  malady  had  been  contracted 
before  leaving  Oxford.  P^or  several  weeks  the  whole  royal 
family  were  much  distressed,  and  her  Majesty  was  unable  to 
open  parliament  in  person;  but  eventually  the  prince  recovered, 
and  by  the  spring  was  able  to  renew  some  of  his  quiet  occupa- 
tions. 

Again  there  were  losses  by  death  of  eminent  men  who  had 
borne  a  part  in  the  world's  history  and  were  honoured  by  the 
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Queen.  Lord  St.  Leonards,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Kingsley,  and  (a  more  directly  personal  bereavement)  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  clerk  to  the  council,  and  her  Majesty's  literary  adviser 
and  assistant  in  her  hrst  Ijook  of  Leaves  fi^oni  the  Joiuiial,  had 
departed  from  their  places  on  earth. 

Alas!  the  roll-call  of  names  to  which  no  answer  came  had 
been  increasing.  Her  Majesty  had  reached  that  point  in  life's 
journey  where  the  parting  of  the  ways  frequently  reminds  the 
traveller  that  there  is  no  abiding,  and  the  heart  longs  almost 
to  breaking  "  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand  and  the  sound 
of  a  voice  that  is  still;"  and  it  may  surely  be  conceived  that 
the  sovereign  would  feel  more  rather  than  less  of  this  heart-need 
than  many  of  her  subjects,  whose  comparatively  quiet  lives 
apart  both  from  the  pageant  and  the  responsibility  of  state  can 
chvell  more  placidly  on  the  equality  of  affection.  But  the  Queen 
never  failed  to  separate  the  substantial  sweetness  of  the  domes- 
tic and  friendly  life  from  the  pomp  and  circumstance  wdiich  are 
the  accidents  of  royalty,  and  this  has  often  enabled  her  to 
regard  with  calm  eyes  and  balanced  judgment  the  degree  in 
which  the  measures  of  her  government  would  essentially  affect 
the  well-being  of  her  people. 

Amoncj  the  advantages  claimed  to  have  been  secured  in 
1875  were  the  cession  to  Great  Britain  of  the  island  of  Fiji, 
which  by  the  will  of  the  inhabitants  became  a  British  possession, 
and  the  purchase  of  his  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal  from  the  bank- 
rupt Khedive  of  Egypt,  Ismail  Pasha.  These  were  secured  for 
^4,000,000,  a  transaction  which  Mr.  Disraeli  quietly  effected 
on  behalf  of  the  state,  in  the  belief  that  the  possession  of  the 
shares  would  help  to  maintain  our  influence  in  Egypt  by  giving 
us  some  authority  in  the  administration  of  the  canal. 

A  change  had  taken  place  in  the  hidian  government  under 
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Mr.  Disraeli's  administration,  and  Lord  Northbrook  havino- 
retired  had  been  succeeded  by  Lord  Lytton,  son  of  the  famous 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  L)tton,  who  had  himseU'  been  elevated  to 
the  peerage  as  Lord  Lytton. 

The  incidents  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India 
were  followed  with  much  popular  interest,  and  the  intelligence 
that  he  was  on  his  way  thither  was  received  by  the  natives  of 
many  of  the  districts  with  an  enthusiasm  which  was  more 
intensely  displayed  on  his  arrival.  After  a  passing  visit  to  his 
brother-in-law  at  Athens,  and  to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  whose 
son  he  invested  with  the  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the  Star  of 
India,  his  royal  highness  landed  at  Bombay  early  in  November, 
where  he  received  an  apparently  hearty,  and  a  certainly  magnifi- 
cent, welcome  from  the  native  chiefs  and  princes. 

The  prevalence  of  cholera  in  some  districts  restricted  him 
from  making  as  complete  a  tour  as  had  been  intended,  but  his  jour- 
ney included  the  chief  provinces.  He  was  everywhere  received 
with  splendid  demonstrations,  and  interchanged  regal  courtesies 
with  the  native  rajahs  and  princes,  many  of  whom  brought 
superb  presents  for  him  and  for  the  Queen  whose  sovereignty 
they  acknowledged.  His  progress  through  her  Majesty's  Indian 
dominions  was  a  succession  of  brilliant  demonstrations;  cities, 
palaces,  and  temples  were  illuminated,  hunting  and  shooting 
parties  were  appointed,  places  of  the  greatest  interest  were  made 
specially  attractive  because  of  the  arrangements  for  the  reception 
of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  British  Empire.  The  wonders  of 
India,  and  all  the  aspects  of  its  sumptuous  Oriental  life,  were 
open  to  him.  He  joined  In  the  excitement  of  an  elephant  hunt 
in  Ceylon,  he  viewed  with  profound  admiration  the  mysterious 
caves  of  Elephanta,  the  various  phases  of  Indian  art,  handi- 
crafts, public  life,  social  observance,  and  magnificent  hospitality 
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were  exhibited  to  him  in  the  various  stages  of  his  journey,  in 
Bombay,  Barocla,  Calcutta,  Colombo,  and  Madras.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  his  tnuik  courtesy  and  simple  engaging  manner 
created  a  very  favourable  impression,  not  only  on  the  princes 
and  chieftains  who  attended  the  sumptuous  entertainments  and 
presentations,  but  on  the  populations — the  subjects  of  the  Queen 
in  the  various  provinces — who  received  him  with  genuine  signs 
of  loval  reirard. 

The  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  increased  the  loyalty 
of  many  of  the  native  chiefs  who  were  attached  to  British  rule, 
and  before  his  departure  his  royal  highness  held  a  ceremonial 
state  reception  of  a  number  of  the  most  important  of  them,  to 
whom  he  gave  presents  suitable  to  their  rank.  The  visit  of  the 
Prince  was  followed  by  a  reform  of  the  operation  of  the  laws 
between  Europeans  and  natives,  with  some  severe  reprehensions 
of  the  overbearing  assumptions  of  certain  British  representatives. 

The  prime  minister  greatly  desired  that  the  Queen  should 
take  the  additional  title  of  Empress  of  India,  and  after  some 
discussion,  during  which  the  wording  of  the  title  in  Hindustani 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  good  many  criticisms,  parliament 
agreed  to  commend  it  to  her  Majesty,  who,  on  the  ist  of  May, 
1876,  was  proclaimed  "  Empress  of  India."  The  proclamation 
of  the  new  title  was  made  on  the  ist  of  January,  1S87,  at  Cal- 
cutta, Madras,  and  Bombay;  and  also  at  Delhi,  where  the 
Viceroy,  Lord  Lytton,  received  a  large  assembly  of  native 
princes,  with  whom  he  held  a  magnificent  court,  at  which  these 
chieftains  attended  arrayed  in  superb  costumes  and  glittering 
with  jewels. 

Her  Majesty  had  opened  parliament  in  person  early  in 
February,  and  on  the  25th  of  that  month  attended  a  state 
morning  concert  at  the  Albert  Hall,  accompanied  by  the  Princess 
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of  Wales,  Princess  Beatrice,  and  Prince  Leopold,  and  received 
by  the  Uuke  of  Edinburgh.  Though  her  Majesty  had  long 
before  been  able  to  resume  the  pleasure  that  she  always  felt  in 
music  and  in  the  pleasant  recreations  of  domestic  life,  this  was  the 
first  occasion  of  her  appearance  at  any  place  of  public  amusement 
since  her  great  bereavement.  Yet  amidst  this  enjoyment  and  the 
pleasure  of  sharing  it  with  some  of  her  children,  there  may  still 
have  been  a  reserve  of  sorrow  in  the  thought  that  another  dear 
friend  was  rapidly  passing  to  the  unseen  world;  no  less  a  friend 
than  the  Lady  Augusta  Stanley  (formerly  Lady  Augusta  Bruce), 
whose  gentle  ministrations  and  noble,  beautiful  character  had 
endeared  her  to  every  member  of  the  royal  house.  After  many 
weeks  of  suffering  she  died  on  the  istof  March.  Her  Majesty, 
who  had  visited  her  during  her  long  illness,  witnessed  the  last 
solemn  rites  with  which  the  body  of  this  devoted  friend  was  con- 
signed to  the  grave,  and  afterwards  spoke  words  of  consolation 
to  the  desolate  husband,  who  had  himself  so  often  consoled  others. 
Though  her  Majesty  had  taken  little  or  no  part  in  public 
amusements,  of  which  the  fatigue  and  excitement  might  have 
incapacitated  her  from  discharging  essential  duties,  she  con- 
tinued to  manifest  a  personal  interest  in  charitable  efforts 
intended  to  ameliorate  distress  or  improve  the  condition  of 
the  poor.  One  of  the  noblest  institutions  in  the  metropolis — 
the  London  Hospital  in  Whitechapel — had  long  been  conferring 
immeasurable  benefits  on  the  sick  poor  of  the  east  end  of 
London,  and  though  it  was  unendowed  and  dependent  on 
voluntary  contributions,  the  demands  upon  its  resources  had 
vastly  increased.  A  public  subscription  was  opened,  and  was 
liberally  responded  to,  and  her  Majesty  willingly  consented 
to  open  a  new  wing  of  the  building,  for  which  the  Grocers' 
Company  had  contributed  the  munificent  sum  of  ^20,000. 
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On  the  7th  of  March,  1876,  the  Queen,  with  the  Princess 
Beatrice,  went  in  semi-state  through  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
inaugurating-  this  adcHtion  to  the  institution,  various  wards  of 
which  were  visited,  her  Majesty  and  the  princess  manifesting 
genuine  interest  in  the  great  work  that  was  being  performed 
there  by  the  medical  and  nursing  staff. 

Tiie  reception  given  to  the  royal  party  by  the  crowds  in 
the  streets  was  the  more  enthusiastic  because  of  the  mission 
on  which  the  Queen  was  journeying  eastward,  and  in  the  great 
thoroughfare  of  Aldgate  and  Whitechapel  these  demonstrations 
betokened  the  affection  with  which  she  was  regarded.  It  was 
afterwards  said  that,  with  her  usual  tender  consideration  for 
children,  her  Majesty  took  very  special  interest  in  the  wards  for 
the  juvenile  patients,  and  that  while  passing  through  them,  and 
saying  a  few  words  of  kindness  here  and  there,  a  little  girl, 
who  from  the  position  of  her  bed  could  not  get  a  glimpse  of 
her  Sovereign  Lady  amidst  the  suite  and  attendants,  cried  out 
to  her  nurse:  "Please,  do  let  me  see  the  Queen;  I  shall  be 
quite  better  if  I  see  the  Queen."  The  Rev.  Mr.  Rowsell,  one 
of  her  Majesty's  chaplains — formerly  the  liberal-minded  in- 
cumbent of  a  city  church — was  present,  and  told  her  Majesty 
of  the  plaintive  request.  The  Queen  immediately  turned  and 
asked  to  be  conducted  to  the  bedside  of  the  child,  whose  little 
hand  she  took  in  her  own,  while  speaking  words  of  tender  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement,  which  it  was  said  really  had  the  effect 
that  the  little  sufferer  had  predicted.  This  touch  of  gracious 
nature  was  as  highly  appreciated  as  the  kindly  words  spoken 
by  her  Majesty  at  the  ceremony  of  opening  the  new  additional 
building:  "Situated  as  the  London  Hospital  is,  in  the  midst 
of  the  poorest  classes  of  the  metropolis,  the  addition  of  a  wing 
was  of  very  great   importance  to  the  sick  and  suffering  of  its 
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nei^'hboLirhood;  and  when  I  remember  that  instead  of  the  eight 
hundred  beds  which  this  hospital  will  now  contain,  adec^uate 
provision  did  not  exist  for  four  hundred  patients  previous  to 
the  opening  of  the  'Alexandra'  wing  by  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  less  than  twelve  years  since,  I  sincerely 
congratulate  his  royal  highness  the  president  (the  Duke  of 
Cambridge),  the  governors,  and  the  staff  of  so  eminently  suc- 
cessful an  institution  on  the  completion  of  this  further  proof  of 
their  zeal  and  efficiency.  It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to 
visit  the  East  End  of  London,  and  I  shall  always  remember 
with  much  satisfaction  that  I  was  enabled  to  open  the  Grocers' 
Company's  wing  of  the  London  Hospital." 

Her  Majesty  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  heartiness  and 
loyalty  of  her  reception  in  those  poor  neighbourhoods,  and  she 
was  sincerely  pleased  with  the  genuine  ring  of  it.  She  had 
reason  indeed  for  expecting  it,  for  this  was  not  her  first  acquain- 
tance with  eastern  London,  though  she  had  not  been  so  far  in 
that  direction  since  her  inauguration  of  Victoria  Park  in  1868, 
when  she  had  doubtless  thought  of  the  keen  interest  which  the 
Prince  Consort  would  have  felt  in  the  completion  of  such  a 
glorious  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  vast  and  crowded  district. 

A  few  days  after  her  appearance  at  the  "East  End"  her 
Majesty,  accompanied  by  Princess  Beatrice,  and  travelling  as 
Countess  of  Kent,  crossed  in  the  royal  yacht  to  Cherbourg  on 
the  way  to  Coburg.  A  visit  was  made  to  Baden-Baden  and  to 
the  irrave  of  her  beloved  sister  the  Princess  Hohenlohe.  The 
Queen  spent  about  a  month  abroad,  during  which  time  the  bill 
giving  her  Majesty  the  title  of  Empress  of  India  was  passed 
by  parliament,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  proclamation  was 
not  made  in  the  Indian  Empire  until  the  ist  of  January  in 
the  following  year.      On  her  return  journey  from   Coburg   her 
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Majesty  took  a  short  rest  at  Paris,  where  she  had  an  interview 
with  Marsiial  MacMahon,  the  ]jresident  of  the  French  Republic. 

Immediately  after  her  Majesty's  return  she  was  present  at 
a  review  of  troops  at  Aldershot,  where  the  "  march  past"  was 
through  a  tremendous  storm  of  hail;  a  week  afterwards,  on  the 
13th  of  May,  the  Queen  opened  a  loan  collection  of  scientific 
instruments  at  South  Kensington. 

The  return  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  India  on  the  iith 
of  May  was  the  cause  of  much  public  congratulation.  He  had 
passed  his  Christmas  day  in  Calcutta,  attending  divine  service  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  being  present  at  a  grand  state 
dinner  given  by  the  Viceroy.  On  New  Years'  Day  he  had 
unveiled  a  statue  of  Lord  Mayo.  At  Lucknow  he  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  memorial  of  the  native  defence  of  the  Residency 
during  the  mutiny  of  1857,  the  survivors  of  the  faithful  natives 
passing  in  review  before  him.  At  Delhi  there  had  been  a 
grand  review,  at  Wuzeerabad  he  had  opened  the  "  Alexandra " 
bridge.  At  Madras  he  had  received  a  remarkable  present, 
a  "four-in-hand"  of  antelopes,  and,  as  we  have  noted,  he  had 
hunted  the  elephant;  and  in  the  tiger  hunt,  which  was  provided 
by  the  Maharajah  of  Jeypore  as  part  of  the  entertainment  in 
his  honour,  he  had  shot  a  tiger.  His  royal  highness  set  sail 
for  home  on  the  13th  of  March,  and  at  Gibraltar  was  met  by 
his  brother  the  Duke  of  Connaught.  On  his  thirty-fourth 
birthday  the  Prince  had  been  at  Bombay,  and  the  occasion  was 
signalized  in  all  parts  of  our  Indian  possessions  as  well  as  in 
England,  and  especially  at  the  home  at  Sandringham.  The 
Princess  had  beforehand  prepared  a  little  surprise  for  his  royal 
highness,  who,  when  he  entered  his  room  in  Bombay  on  the 
morning  of  his  birthday,  saw  her  portrait,  as  it  were,  smiling  on 
him.      The   picture  had    been    intrusted   to  some  one   who   had 
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faithfully  kept  the  pleasant  secret,  and  contrived  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  Princess  at  the  right  moment.  On  the  iith  of 
May,  as  the  .S'tv'c?/'/^- appeared  off  Portsmouth  with  the  Prince  and 
his  suite  en  board,  the  Princess  and  her  children  were  there  on 
board  the  Iiiichaiitress  to  trive  him  the  first  loving:  welcome 
home,  and  when  he  afterwards  appeared  leading  the  Princess 
down  the  gangway  of  the  Scrapis  to  the  jetty,  the  greetings  of 
the  assembled  multitude  were  tremendous,  and  were  followed 
by  the  performance  of  a  musical  welcome  composed,  for  the 
occasion,  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  On  reaching  London  the 
Princess  Louise  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome  with  a  number  of 
distinguished  personages  were  there  to  greet  the  traveller  and 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  return;  and  when  he  appeared  the 
same  evening  at  the  opera  with  the  Princess  beside  him  and  his 
two  sons  holding  his  hands,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  was 
beyond  expression.  The  collection  of  trophies  and  presents 
which  his  royal  highness  brought  home  have  been  repeatedly 
exhibited,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  visit  to  hidia  was 
popular  not  only  there  but  in  this  country.  His  return  was 
celebrated  by  several  splendid  entertainments,  among  which  a 
grand  ball  to  which  he  was  invited  by  the  lord-mayor  and 
corporation  in  the  Guildhall  of  London  was  not  the  least  magni- 
ficent. The  rejoicings  in  celebration  of  her  Majesty's  birthday 
also  took  renewed  scope  and  emphasis  from  the  popular  feeling 
which  recognized  her  happiness  in  the  safe  return  of  her  son, 
and  his  reunion  with  the  ro)'al  family. 

A  visit  of  the  Empress  of  Germany  was  among  the  events 
of  the  season,  after  the  return  of  the  Queen  to  England.  The 
ex-royal  family  of  Hanover,  whose  kingdom  had  been  absorbed 
in  the  settlement  of  the  North  German  Empire,  also  visited  her 
Majest)-. 
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The  unvcilino-  of  the  statue  of  the  Prince  Consort  at  Edin- 
burgh has  been  referred  to,  and  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Albert 
Memorial  at  Kensington  had  been  completed  in  the  previous 
spring  by  the  addition  of  the  statue  of  the  Prince,  which  was 
unveiled  on  the  9th  of  March,  but  without  any  special  ceremony. 
It  may  be  easily  understood  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  her  Majesty  to  undergo  such  a  trial  as  that  which  would 
have  been  demanded  by  her  taking  part  in  any  great  public 
ceremonial  on  the  occasion.  The  completion  of  the  memorial, 
however,  was  most  gratifying. 

At  Balmoral  the  Queen  had  the  happiness  of  consoling  and 
sympathizing  with  her  dear  daughter  the  Princess  Alice,  who 
continued  in  so  weak  and  exhausted  a  condition  that  she  was 
strongly  advised  to  visit  England  and  Scotland  during  the 
absence  of  her  husband  Prince  Louis,  who  was  detained  at  the 
great  military  manoeuvres  in  Germany.  He  came  to  England 
in  the  autumn  to  fetch  the  princess,  and  on  the  way  home  they 
stayed  for  a  short  time  at  Brussels,  and  also  visited  Coblenz  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  Empress  of  Germany,  who  had  kindly 
been  to  see  their  children  at  Darmstadt. 

During  the  visit  of  the  princess  to  Balmoral  she  had  the 
happiness  of  being  with  members  of  the  dear  family  circle, 
and  amidst  many  of  the  old  servants  and  retainers.  Prince 
Arthur  and  Princess  Beatrice  were  there;  and  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  with  their  children,  and  Prince  John  of 
Gliicksburg,  the  uncle  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  were  at  Aber- 
geldie. 

On  the  26th  of  September  the  picturesque  and  interesting 
ceremony  of  the  presentation,  by  her  Majesty,  of  new  colours  to 
"the  Royal  Scots"  Regiment  was  the  occasion  of  a  meeting  of 
the  royal  household  at  Balmoral  and  Abergeldie,  and  of  between 
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two  and  three  thousand  people  of  the  country  side  in  a  fine  open 
space  near  Ballater,  which  her  Majesty  describes  as  "  a  beautiful 
position,  with  the  noble  rocky  high  hill  of  Craig-an-Darrach, 
at  the  foot  of  which  lie  the  Pass  of  Ballater  and  the  park  of 
Monaltrie  House,  with  the  hills  opposite."  Unfortunately  it  was 
a  rainy  day,  but  the  weather  cleared  as  the  Queen,  with  the 
Princesses  Alice  and  Beatrice  and  Prince  Arthur,  drove  to  Ballater 
in  a  closed  landau,  which  was  opened  just  outside  the  village. 

Captain  Charles  Phipps,  assistant  adjutant  quarter-master 
general,  preceded  them  to  the  scene  of  the  ceremony,  where  the 
Princess  of  Wales  was  in  a  carriage,  and  the  Prince  of  Whales 
and  his  sons,  wearing  the  Highland  dress,  were  on  foot  along 
with  Prince  John  of  Gliicksburg,  and  all  went  and  stood  near 
the  Queen,  with  Prince  Arthur,  who  also  wore  the  kilt.  Her 
Majesty  describing  the  ceremony  says:  "Then  followed,  after 
the  royal  salute,  the  trooping  of  the  colours,  with  all  its  peculiar 
and  interesting  customs,  marching'  and  countermarching,  the 
band  playing  the  fine  old  marches  of  the  "  Garb  of  old  Gaul  " 
and  "  Dumbarton  Drums,"  also  the  march  from  the  "  Fille  du 
Regiment,"  which  was  evidently  played  as  a  compliment  to  me, 
whom  they  considered  as  '  born  in  the  regiment,'  my  father 
having  commanded  it  at  the  time  I  was  born.  Then  came  the, 
piling  of  the  drums,  and  the  prayer  by  Mr.  Middleton,  minister 
of  Ballater,  after  which  the  new  colours  were  given  to  me.  I 
handed  them  to  the  two  sub-lieutenants,  who  were  kneeling;  and 
then  I  said  the  following  words: — 

'"In  intrusting  these  colours  to  your  charge,  it  gives  me 
much  pleasure  to  remind  you  that  I  have  been  associated  with 
your  regiment  from  my  earliest  infancy,  as  my  dear  father  was 
your  colonel.  He  was  proud  of  his  profession,  and  I  was  always 
told  to  consider  myself  a  soldier's  child.      I  rejoice  in  having  a 
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son  who  has  devoted  his  Hfe  to  the  arm)-,  and  who,  I  am  con- 
fident, will  ever  prove  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  liritish  soldier. 
I  now  present  these  colours  to  you,  convinced  that  you  will 
always  uphold  the;  glory  and  reputation  of  my  P'irst  Regiment  of 
Foot — the  Royal  Scots.' 

"  Colonel  M'Guire  then  spoke  a  few  words  in  reply,  and 
brought  the  old  colours  to  me,  and  begged  me  to  accept  them. 
In  doing  so,  I  said  I  should  take  them  to  Windsor,  and  place 
them  there,  in  recollection  of  the  regiment  and  their  colonel." 

The  rain  continued  persistently  during  the  whole  ceremony, 
but  the  royal  carriage  was  kept  open.  Her  Majesty  records, 
"  I  was  terribly  nervous  while  speaking." 

On  the  2 2d  of  Aucjust  Mr.  Disraeli  had  been  elevated  to 
the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  In  his 
farewell  to  his  constituents  on  taking  his  seat  in  the  Upper 
House  he  wrote:  "Throughout  my  public  life  I  have  aimed 
at  two  chief  results.  Not  insensible  to  the  principle  of  progress. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  change  with  that  respect  for 
tradition  which  is  one  of  the  main  elements  of  our  social 
strength;  and  in  internal  affairs  I  have  endeavoured  to  develop 
and  strengthen  our  empire,  believing  that  combination  of  achieve- 
ment and  responsibility  elevates  the  character  and  condition  of 
a  people."  In  December  the  Queen  and  Princess  Beatrice 
honoured  the  prime-minister  by  visiting  him  at  Hughenden 
Manor,  where  they  remained  to  lunch,  and  before  leaving 
planted  two  trees  upon  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house.  The 
little  town  of  High  Wycombe,  through  which  the  royal  visitors 
had  to  drive,  was  a  scene  of  the  most  intense  enthusiasm,  and 
was  almost  submeroed  in  flap-s  and  decorations.  One  of  the 
ornamental  arches,  formed  of  the  chairs  which  are  a  staple  manu- 
facture of  the  district,  was  so  remarkable  that  her   Majesty  and 
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the  princess  stopped  for  the  purpose  of  examining  it  more 
closely. 

b'oreign  affairs  were  at  that  time  demanding  earnest  atten- 
tion. A  crisis  was  approaching  in  which  it  was  difficult  to 
discriminate  between  the  claims  of  the  unspeakable  Turk  and 
the  unbelievable  Russian,  and  while  it  appeared  that  England 
might  be  called  upon  to  interpose,  there  was  a  strong  tendency 
to  advocate  her  interference  by  the  sword  in  case  her  remon- 
strances should  be  fruitless,  or  should  be  rendered  useless  by 
the  unscrupulous  application  of  Russian  "  diplomacy." 

During  the  Franco-German  War,  Russia  had  represented 
that  as  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  made  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Crimean  War  had  been  disregarded,  the  clause 
restraining  her  from  maintaining  armaments  in  the  Black  Sea 
should  be  expunged.  This  was  followed  by  a  conference  at 
Berlin,  and  after  some  discussion  the  demand,  which  had  been 
put  in  the  form  of  a  request,  was  granted. 

When,  in  1875,  there  were  signs  of  insurrection  against 
Turkish  rule  in  Herzegovina  and  other  provinces,  it  soon 
became  evident — even  to  those  who  did  not  credit  the  allegation 
that  emissaries  of  the  czar  were  stirring  up  disaffection  against 
Turkey — that  Russia  would  claim  a  right  to  interfere  for  the 
protection  of  the  Christian  population  on  the  frontier  of  Eastern 
Europe  from  the  oppression  of  their  Turkish  rulers.  That 
the  Turkish  military  government  of  these  provinces  was  one 
of  brutal  tyranny  could  not  be  denied;  and  cruelties  and 
persecutions,  extortionate  imposts,  the  corruption  of  the  courts 
where  causes  were  tried,  and  the  unscrupulous  rapacity  of  local 
rulers,  made  the  people  so  desperate,  that  when  European 
governments  sent  their  consular  agents  to  confer  with  the 
rebels    and    to    induce    them   to  disarm,  they  refused    to  do  so 
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unless  the  European  powers  would  send  a  strong  body  of  troops 
for  their  protection  until  i^ood  laws  were  established,  or  would 
give  them  a  corner  of  land  to  which  tliey  might  emigrate,  leaving 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  be  formed  into  an  autonomous  state, 
tributary  to  the  sultan. 

Some  advances  were  made  by  the  Turkish  government. 
Server  Pasha  was  sent  to  the  provinces  in  the  name  of  the 
Porte,  offering  all  sorts  of  administrative  reforms,  but  the 
insurgents  did  not  believe  him.  They  had  no  reason  to  believe 
in  the  sincerity  of  a  government  the  local  representatives  of 
which  continued  to  commit  barbarous  punishments  even  on  the 
peasants  who,  having  fled,  were  induced  to  return  to  their  homes 
by  the  promise  of  an  amnesty.  Idie  real  insurgents,  the 
wretched  people  who  cried  for  that  independence  which  they 
had  reason  to  expect  from  treaties  the  terms  of  which  had  been 
disregarded  or  annulled,  were  unwilling  to  be  crushed  either  by 
Turkish  or  Russian  oppressors.  They  refused  to  choose  either 
the  savage  persecutions  of  the  Bashi  Bazouks,  or  the  deadly 
despotism  of  Russian  military  rule,  varied,  without  being 
mitigated,  by  a  system  of  corruption  and  bribery  which  would 
perpetuate  oppression  similar  to  that  of  which  they  complained. 

The  three  imperial  governments  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Germany  agreed  that  Count  Andrassy,  the  Austrian  chancellor, 
who  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Turkish  affairs,  should 
represent  their  opinions;  and  Austria  had  reason  to  dread  a 
Slav  rebellion  on  the  borders  of  her  own  Slavonic  provinces. 
The  "Andrassy"  note,  as  it  was  called,  demanded  from  Turkey 
that  the  direct  taxation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  should  be 
spent  on  the  provinces  themselves;  that  the  taxes  should  no 
longer  be  farmed;  that  religious  liberty  should  be  established;  and 
that  a  special  commission,  half  the  members  of  which  should  be 
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Mussulman  and  half  Christian,  should  be  appointed  for  carrying- 
out  these  reforms.  It  was  also  urged  that  portions  of  the  waste 
land  of  the  state  should  be  sold  on  easy  terms  to  Christian 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  that  the  ownership  of  the  land  might  no 
lon^'er  be  confined  to  Mussulmans.  Generally  the  sultan  was 
advised  to  conhrm  his  imperial  promises,  as  further  delay  would 
cause  Servia  and  Montenegro  to  join  in  the  rebellion. 

The  proposals  of  the  Andrassy  note  were  supported  by  our 
government,  who  had  been  solicited  by  the  Porte  to  join  in  the 
representations  submitted  should  they  be  reasonable;  but  though 
the  Turkish  government  were  ready  to  concede  all  the  other 
demands,  that  which  dealt  with  the  application  of  direct  and 
indirect  taxation  was  refused,  so  that  although  the  note,  as  Lord 
Derby  said,  was  little  more  than  a  demand  for  the  fulfilment  of 
former  promises,  very  little  more  was  heard  of  it;  the  revolt  in 
the  Uanubian  provinces  continued,  and  it  became  evident  that 
Russia  intended  to  interfere. 

At  Constantinople  there  was  a  serious  financial  and  political 
crisis.  The  government  was  insolvent,  payment  of  the  April 
dividends  to  bondholders  was  to  be  deferred,  and  by  the 
elaborate  schemes  of  European  financiers  a  compromise  was 
made.  The  sultan,  Abdul  Aziz,  weak  in  mind  and  body,  had 
become  a  cipher,  and  on  the  30th  of  May  was  deposed  by  a 
coup  d'etat,  and  committed  suicide  by  stabbing  himself  with  a 
pair  of  scissors  before  he  could  be  removed  to  one  of  the  palaces 
where  he  was  to  remain  in  retirement.  His  nephew,  Mehemet 
Murad,  son  of  the  former  sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  was  placed  on 
the  throne,  was  found  to  be  little  better  than  an  idiot,  and  on 
the  31st  of  August  was  in  his  turn  removed  to  make  way  for  his 
brother,  Abdul  Hamid.  By  that  time  the  insurrection  had 
extended,  the  rebels  were  fighting  to  the  death,  and   Servia  had 
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revolted  with  the  assistance  of  numbers  of  Russian  "volunteers." 
The  British  Mediterranean  fleet  received  orders  to  go  to  Besika 
Bay,  not,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  afterwards  said,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  menacing  anybody,  or  to  protect  the  Turkish  Empire,  but 
to  protect  the  British  Empire. 

In  spite  of  the  news  that  the  Mussulmans  in  Salonica  had 
risen  against  the  Europeans,  and  murdered  the  TVench  and 
German  consuls,  and  that  horrible  cruelties  were  being  perpe- 
trated in  Bulgaria  by  the  Turkish  Bashi-Bazouks,  public  feeling 
here  could  not  regard  Russian  intervention  with  complacency. 
Men,  women,  and  children  had  been  slain,  tortured,  burned  to 
death,  by  savage  Turkish  troops  sent  to  repress  the  rebellion. 
Twelve  thousand  persons  had  been  killed  at  Philippopolis,  a 
thousand  poor  wretches  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  church  at 
Batak  were  fired  upon  from  outside  the  windows,  and  burning 
faggots,  and  lighted  rags  dipped  in  petroleum,  were  flung  into 
their  midst  from  the  roof.  Mr.  Gladstone  urged  that  the 
European  powers  should  combine  to  settle  the  Eastern  question, 
and  taking  for  his  text  the  atrocities  that  were  reported  to  have 
been  committed  in  Bulgaria,  demanded  that  the  Turks  should 
be  compelled  to  clear  out  from  the  province  which  they  had 
desolated  and  profaned. 

There  was  a  stron^  feelinor  }n  favour  of  this  view;  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  was  remembered  that  if  the  Turk  could  not 
be  trusted,  neither  could  the  Russian.  It  w^as  contended  by 
those  who  supported  the  government  that  an  interposition 
directed  aQainst  Turkev  would  affect  our  influence  in  the  East 
and  open  the  door  of  Constantinople  to  the  czar.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  declared  that  the  European  powers  approved  the 
neutral  attitude  of  England;  and  it  was  urged,  not  without 
reason,   that    however    little    reliance   could    be    placed    on    the 
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promises  ot  the  I'ortc,  the  art  of  dissinuikition  and  of  breach 
of  treaties  had  been  always  practised  at  St.  Petersburg-;  that 
Russian  barbarism  to  the  people  of  subjected  jjrovinces  was  as 
notorious  as  that  ot  Turkey;  and  that  the  Emperor,  while  pro- 
fessing to  desire  to  deliver  the  Danubian  Principalities,  had  been 
artfully  following  the  ceaseless  policy  which  sought  any  pretext 
for  assuming  imperial  power  in  the  East.  The  czar  emphatically 
declared  that  he  had  no  hostile  intentions  towards  Constan- 
tinople, and  our  government  proposed  an  armistice  and  a  con- 
ference ot  the  powers  at  the  Turkish  capital  to  consider  a  scheme 
of  reform  and  redisposition  of  the  subject  states.  The  czar,  who 
was  irritated  by  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  Porte  to  agree  to 
any  proposals,  and  also,  it  was  said,  by  the  language  used  by 
Lord  Beaconstield  at  the  civic  banquet  at  Guildhall,  threatened 
hostilities  in  the  event  of  guarantees  which  he  conceived  he 
had  a  right  to  demand  from  Turkey  being  refused.  The  con- 
ference was  held,  and  Lord  Salisbury  attended  it;  but  the  per- 
versity and  obstinacy  of  the  representatives  of  the  Porte  were 
followed  by  their  evading  claims  and  refusing  or  deferring 
proposals  for  concession.  War  became  inevitable,  as  no  guar- 
antees could  be  obtained.  Our  ambassador  left  Constantinople. 
Midhat  Pasha,  the  grand  vizier,  who  was  believed  to  favour 
conciliation,  was  dismissed.  When  it  was  too  late,  the  Porte, 
disappointed,  perhaps,  that  England  had  not  at  the  last  moment 
been  influenced  to  oppose  Russian  demands,  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Servia,  and  as  the  Russian  General  Ignatieff 
visited  London  and  Vienna  on  a  special  mission,  it  was  thought 
that  peace  might  after  all  be  maintained;  but  the  czar  had  already 
prepared  for  war,  and  was  disinclined  to  waste  the  opportunity. 
On  the  1 6th  of  April,  1877,  he  made  a  convention  with  Roumania 
for  the  passage  of  Russian  troops  through  that  territory,  and  on 
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the  24th  declared  war  against  Turkey.  There  were  two  Russian 
armies,  one  of  which  marched  towards  th(!  Balkans  and  invaded 
Asia  Minor,  while  the  other  crossed  the  Danube. 

The  Russian  forces  were  increased  and  their  equipment 
vastly  improved,  but  they  received  several  serious  repulses  at 
the  commencement  of  a  struggle  upon  which  the  Turkish  troops 
entered  with  determined  and  inflexible  courage.  In  the  later 
months  of  1877  the  furious  conflict  in  the  Schipka  Pass  resulted 
in  fearful  slaughter  on  both  sides,  and  at  a  strong  position  at 
Plevna,  twenty  miles  south  of  the  Danube,  Omar  Pasha,  with 
50,000  men,  made  a  stand  against  a  superior  Russian  force  of 
70,000,  which  he  defeated.  It  was  thought  that  the  Turks  had 
hopes  of  receiving  material  assistance  from  England  in  time 
to  prevent  an  advance  of  the  enemy  which  might  have  threatened 
Constantinople.  Whether  they  expected  this  or  not,  they  fought 
with  unflinching  bravery  while  it  was  possible  to  hold  in  check 
the  enormously  increased  army,  by  which  the  Russian  generals 
who  invested  the  position  intended,  instead  of  preparing  for  a 
long  campaign  in  the  bitter  winter  weather  of  that  inclement 
region,  to  end  the  struggle  by  the  force  of  numbers  and  the 
use  of  tremendous  engines  of  war.  The  sufterings  on  both 
sides  were  terrible,  the  number  of  the  slain  and  wounded  was 
appalling,  before  the  Russians  took  Plevna  and  occupied  the 
Schipka  Pass.  Before  the  end  of  January,  1878,  they  were  in 
Adrianople,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Roumania  and  Bulgaria 
was  in  their  hands.  The  Turkish  government  was  compelled 
to  make  overtures  for  an  armistice.  A  report  reached  our 
Qfovernment  that  the  Russians  had  entered,  or  were  about  to 
enter,  Constantinople,  and  that  report,  though  it  was  not  accurate, 
had  the  effect  of  silencing  those  who  had  opposed  any  deter- 
mined  demonstration.      The    British   fleet  was  ordered   to  pass 
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through  ihe  1  )ai-tlanellcs,  a  passage  having  been  granted  by 
a  firman  cjl)tained  fi-om  the  sultan  by  our  ambassador.  A  vote 
of  credit  tor  six  milHons  was  asked  for  by  the  government  as 
"a  mark  of  confidence,"  and  was  carried  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty. There  was  much  agitation,  and  numerous  meetings  were 
held  throughout  the  country.  The  fleet,  instead  of  going  to 
Constantinople,  was  countermanded  to  Besika  Bay,  and  this 
was  alleged  to  be  in  consequence  of  a  communication  from 
the  Russian  ambassador  that  preliminaries  of  peace  had  been 
proposed,  and  the  Turkish  government  would  not  authorize 
British  protection  though  Russia  was  threatening  both  Gallipoli 
and  the  capital.  There  appeared  to  be  considerable  uncertainty 
as  to  the  position  which  the  British  government  intended  to 
assume  after  all.  There  was  dissension  in  the  cabinet,  Lord 
Carnarvon  resigned  office,  Lord  Derby  only  remained  after 
protest,  and  when,  at  a  later  date,  orders  were  given  to  call 
out  the  military  and  naval  reserves,  to  bring  seven  thousand 
native  troops  from  India  to  Malta,  to  make  preparations  for 
occupying  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  to  land  an  armed  force  on 
the  coast  of  Syria,  he  also  resigned,  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
was  appointed  to  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Gathorne 
Hardy  (Lord  Cranbrook)  having  taken  the  control  of  the  India 
office. 

The  situation  of  the  government  appeared  to  be  embar- 
rassing, for  neither  of  the  late  antagonists  now  wanted  British 
intervention;  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  send  a  squadron 
of  our  fleet  to  protect  European  interests  in  the  Turkish  capital, 
where  there  was  much  disorder  and  crowds  of  refugees  from  the 
provinces  were  seeking  an  asylum,  the  Turkish  officers  in 
authority  refused  to  recognize  the  demand,  and  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff   maintained    that    if    it    became    necessary    to    protect 
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luiropcan  interests  the  Russian  forces  would  join  in  that  \)\o- 
tection  by  occup)ing"  Constantinople  and  maintaining  order  on 
the  land  side.  The  British  scjuadron  therefore  withdrew  to 
an  anchorage  some  miles  distant,  and  the  preliminaries  of 
peace,  which  were  discussed  at  San  Stefano  (a  sea-side  village 
ten  miles  from  the  capital)  by  the  (irand-duke  Nicholas  and 
the  representatives  of  the  sultan,  resulted  in  a  treaty  which 
Lord  Derby  denounced  as  an  attempt  to  readjust  the  treaty 
of  Paris  without  consulting  the  other  powers.  It  was  seen  that 
Russia  would  not  only  claim  a  large  indemnity,  but  would 
extend  Bulgaria  into  a  state,  of  which  she  would  practically 
have  a  control  that  would  enable  her  to  dictate  to  the  whole 
of  South-eastern  Europe.  It  was  this  discovery  which  led  to 
calling  out  the  reserves,  and  to  demonstrations  approaching 
such  a  hostile  character  that  they  were  no  less  than  a  menace 
to  support  the  demand  for  a  European  conference.  To  such 
a  conference,  which  was  held  at  Berlin  in  June,  1878,  Russia 
agreed  to  submit  the  terms  of  the  treaty;  and,  rather  to  the 
surprise  of  the  public,  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself  attended  it 
in  company  with  Lord  Salisbury.  The  result  of  the  consulta- 
tion was  that  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  Austria  occupied 
and  organized  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina;  Roumania,  Servia, 
and  Montenegro  were  to  be  independent  states;  Bulgaria,  with 
the  Balkans  as  its  southern  frontier,  was  made  tributary  to  the 
sultan,  but  with  an  independent  government  under  a  prince 
elected  by  the  people  with  the  assent  of  the  contracting  powers 
and  the  confirmation  of  the  sultan.  South  of  the  Balkans  a 
state  was  to  be  erected,  under  the  name  of  Eastern  Roumelia, 
under  the  authority  of  the  sultan,  who,  however,  was  pledged 
not  to  send  thither  any  of  those  irregular  troops  whose  atrocities 
had  aroused   so   much   indionation.      Roumania  was   to   receive 
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from  Russia  part  of  the  Dobrudscha,  including  Silistria  and 
Magnolia,  and  was  to  cede  to  Russia  in  return  a  part  of 
Bessarabia  which  had  been  detached  by  the  treaty  of  1856; 
and  the  Porte  was  to  hand  over  to  Russia,  Ardahan,  Kars,  and 
Batoum,  and  to  pay  a  war  indemnity.  The  island  of  Cyprus 
was  ceded  to  E norland. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  relation  to  recent  events  this  outline 
of  the  professed  objects  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  and  its 
results  in  the  supposed  re-establishment  of  the  Principalities,  has 
no  little  significance.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Berlin  it  transpired  that  there  had  been  a  diplomatic  correspon- 
dence and  some  arrancjements  of  our  orovernment  with  Russia 
and  Turkey  by  which  certain  clauses  of  the  treaty  had  been 
settled  beforehand,  and  when  this  was  revealed  much  indigna- 
tion was  expressed  by  the  opposition  in  parliament.  It  may 
also  be  remembered  that  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  did  not 
regard  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  as  a  final  settlement,  to  remain 
unaffected  by  later  changes  and  developments. 

These  foreign  complications  could  not  be  other  than  causes 
of  grave  anxiety  to  the  Queen.  While  reading  the  "  foreign 
intelligence "  of  changes  and  events  on  which  great  national 
issues  may  depend,  it  is  seldom  that  we  pause  to  reflect  how  the 
policy  which  they  indicate  may  affect  the  domestic  ties  and  close 
personal  relationships  of  the  Sovereign,  who  is  called  upon  pain- 
fully to  discriminate  between  the  claims  of  friendship  or  of 
family  affection,  and  the  demands  of  political  consistency  or  of 
national  honour,  to  say  nothing  of  diplomatic  expediency. 

In  the  autumn  of  1876  the  Princess  Alice  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  Scotland,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  from  the  debility  and 
depression  which  made  her  an  invalid  much  against  her  will. 
She  even  feared,  when  she  wrote  from  the  hotel  at   Edinburgh, 
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that  when  she  went  to  stay  at  Bahnoral  she  should  be  unable 
to  go  down  to  dinner  for  the  first  evenings  of  her  visit.  She 
wrote  also  on  the  Sunday:  "  It  is  so  wonderfully  still  here,  not 
a  soul  ill  the  streets.  The  people  of  the  house  have  sent  up 
several  times  to  inquire  when  and  to  what  church  I  was  going; 
so  I  shall  go,  as  it  seems  to  shock  them,  one's  staying  away. 
1  shall  see  the  monument  this  afternoon,  and  go  and  see  Holy- 
rood  again.  The  whole  journey  here  brought  back,  with  the 
well-remembered  scenery,  the  recollection  of  my  childhood,  all 
the  happ)-  journeys  with  dear  papa  and  you.  1  low  the  treasured 
remembrance  with  the  deep  love  lives  on,  when  all  else  belongs 
to  the  past!" 

Before  her  return  to  Darmstadt,  in  the  latter  part  of  November, 
the  princess  made  some  stay  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  her 
strength  and  health  had  so  much  improved  that  she  had  little 
doubt  of  being  well  again  by  the  winter.  She  w^ent  with  Dean 
Stanley  to  see  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  with  the  Princess  Louise  to 
visit  Mr.  Motley,  the  American  historian. 

On  her  return  to  Darmstadt  this  renew^ed  strength  was 
necessarv  for  fulhllino-  duties  which  were  soon  to  devolve 
upon  her.  Her  father-in-law,  Prince  Charles  of  Hesse,  had  for 
some  time  been  ailing,  and  on  the  20th  of  March  (1877)  died, 
greatly  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  kindly  gentle 
disposition,  and  refined  and  cultivated  intellect.  Little  more 
than  a  month  afterwards  his  brother,  the  grand-duke,  wdio  had 
been  greatly  affected  by  his  death,  was  himself  attacked  with 
serious  illness,  and  died  on  the  13th  of  June  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one.  By  this  event  the  husband  of  Princess  Alice 
succeeded  to  the  throne  as  Grand-duke  Louis  I\  .,  and  the 
princess  suddenly  found  herself  in  a  position  involving  great 
additional     responsibilities.       Through    them    all     she    found    a 
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constant  solace  in  corresponding  with  the  royal  mother  in 
England,  seeking  her  counsel,  conferring  with  her  in  difficulties 
and  trials,  conveying  the  sense  of  tender,  it  sad,  recollections,  and 
speaking  words  of  gentle  hope  and  faith.  Always  on  or  near 
that  day  of  sorrowful  memory,  the  14th  of  December,  the 
daughter  wrote  of  the  great  grief  that  made  the  time  sacred. 
A  passage  in  one  of  the  letters,  written  from  Darmstadt,  gave 
the  key-note  of  that  immortal  faith  and  living  trust  which  could 
see,  as  it  were,  beyond  the  grave,  and  yet  remain  susceptible  to 
the  intensity  of  human  feeling:  "God  is  very  merciful  in  letting 
time  temper  the  sharpness  of  one's  grief,  and  letting  sorrow  find 
its  natural  place  in  our  hearts,  without  withdrawing  us  from 
life!" 

The  grand-duchess  did  not  spare  herself  from  any  of  those 
works  of  charity  of  which  she  had  long  been  the  active  promoter, 
nor  did  she  relax  her  care  for  her  children  because  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  station  which  involved  an  increase  of  duties  to 
society  and  to  the  state.  Unhappily  she  was  ready  to  tax  her 
strength  far  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence,  and  it  too  soon 
became  evident  that  the  vicjour  of  her  constitution  had  been 
impaired.  Though,  during  the  previous  year,  the  grand-duke 
and  duchess  had  been  much  with  the  Crown-prince  and  Princess 
of  Germany  while  they  were  all  staying  at  Wiesbaden,  the 
grand-duchess  was  not  strong  enough  to  accompany  her  husband 
to  Berlin  on  the  occasion  of  the  marria^re  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte  of  Prussia,  eldest  daughter  of  the  crown-prince  and  princess, 
to  the  hereditary  prince  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Frederick  Charles  of 
Prussia,  with  the  hereditary  Grand-duke  of  Oldenburg. 

The  royal  order  of  Victoria  and  Albert,  which  had  been 
instituted   in    February,    1S62,   and   subsecjuently  extended,   was 
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designed  for  conferring  ii[jon  ladies  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
approval  of  the  sovereign;  and  in  January,  1878,  her  Majesty- 
instituted  another  order  specially  relating  to  her  Indian  Empire, 
and  entitled  "The  Imperial  Order  of  the  Crown  of  India,"  for 
ladies  who  were  associated  with  services  which  mioht  be  con- 
sidered  to  entitle  them  to  the  honour.  The  royal  princesses 
were  included  in  both  orders,  and  in  April,  1878,  her  Majesty 
held  an  investiture  of  that  of  India  at  Windsor  Castle,  and 
personally  conferred  the  badge  of  the  order  on  ladies  of  dis- 
tinction. 

The  year,  as  we  have  seen,  was  marked  by  much  public 
agitation  on  the  subject  of  the  attitude  of  the  government  in 
relation  to  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  The  effects  of 
the  recent  famine  in  India  had  not  altogether  disappeared, 
though  considerable  sums  of  money  had  been  collected  for  the 
relief  fund,  and  promptly  expended  in  the  purchase  and  dis- 
tribution of  food  to  the  sufferingf  districts.  Much  uneasiness 
existed  because  of  certain  siQ:ns  of  fresh  trouble  in  Afghanistan. 

Her  Majesty,  though  naturally  much  interested  in  the  mar- 
riage of  her  granddaughter  in  Berlin,  was  occupied  during  the 
early  months  of  the  year  with  pressing  duties  of  the  state 
occasioned  by  the  diplomatic  difficulties  of  the  government.  In 
the  early  summer  an  event  occurred  which  doubtless  touched 
her  sensitive  and  reflective  nature.  Her  cousin,  who  had  been 
the  blind  King  of  Hanover,  died  in  Paris,  and  his  body  was 
brought  to  England  to  be  placed  in  the  tomb  of  his  race  in 
the  royal  vault  of  St.  George's  Chapel  at  Windsor. 

Of  greater  public  significance  had  been  the  death,  on  the 
28th  of  May,  of  the  veteran  statesman  Earl  Russell,  who  had 
nearly  completed  his  eighty-sixth  year.  He  had  lived  so  long  a 
life  in   the  service  of  the  countr)',  and   had  done  so  much  for  the 
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State  and  for  the  people,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  become  an 
historical  personage,  for  the  later  years  of  his  advanced  age  had 
been  spent  in  peaceful  retirement,  and  he  was  regarded  only  as 
an  honoured  memory  in  political  life.  His  conspicuous  services 
could  not  be  forgotten  either  by  the  nation  or  by  his  sovereign, 
I  who  sent  a  wreath  to  be  placed  upon  his  coffin  inscribed  as  a 
token  of  regard. 

Before  leaving  Osborne  for  the  north  her  Majesty  held  a 
review  of  a  portion  of  the  Beet  at  Spithead  in  very  inclement 
weather.  Storms  of  wind  and  rain  and  the  presence  of  crowds 
of  shipping  made  it  undesirable  to  go  through  all  the  evolutions 
which  had  been  proposed,  and  though  our  lleet  in  order  of 
review  always  presents  a  beautiful  spectacle,  the  rather  dreary 
influence  of  the  weather  was  increased  by  the  sight  of  the  wreck 
of  the  training-ship  Eurydicc,  which  had  foundered  off  Ventnor 
in  a  violent  squall  with  three  hundred  men  and  boys  on  board. 
This  calamity  caused  much  emotion  in  the  country,  and  the 
Queen,  who  w^as  deeply  grieved,  made  anxious  inquiries  and 
sent  messages  of  condolence  expressing  her  heart-felt  sympathy 
with  the  afflicted  friends  and  relatives.  A  paragraph  in  the 
Annual  Register  said :  "  That  the  men  of  the  Eurydice,  lying 
dead  in  the  waste  of  waters,  have  left  troops  of  attentive  friends 
behind  them  to  mourn  their  tragic  fate  has  been  touchingly 
proved.  One  day  more  than  a  thousand  letters  addressed  to 
men  on  board  the  ship  passed  through  the  returned  letter  office. 
They  were  sent  on  from  Bermuda  marked  '  Sailed  for  England,' 
and  redirected  to  Portsmouth.  There  they  arrived  three  days 
after  the  anxious  spirits  who  had  been  waiting  for  news  from 
home  had  gone  to  their  last  rest,  and  were  sent  back  to  the 
general  post-office  ominously  stamped  with  the  \vords  '  Ship 
foundered.'" 
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When,  on  the  evening  of  the  23CI  of  Auo-ust,  her  Majesty,  | 
with  Princess  Ijeatrlcc  and  1^'ince  I^copold,  steamed  across  j 
from  Osborne  in  the  Alberta,  they  "  saw  the  poor  Eurydice 
Ivine  close  off  what  is  called  '  No  Man's  Land!'"  The  Oueen 
was  on  the  way  to  the  train  which  was  to  convey  her,  with 
the  prince  and  princess,  to  Scotland,  and  passing  close  to  the 
Osboiuc  they  "saw  Bertie,  Alix,  the  boys,  and  the  King  of 
Denmark  standing  on  the  paddle-box." 

Before  going  to  Balmoral  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Roxburghe  at  Broxmouth,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  Dunbar.  Here,  almost  directly  after  her  arrival,  the 
Oueen  received  the  sad  intellioence  of  the  death  of  Madame 
Van  de  Weyer.  Her  Majesty  was  much  affected,  for  since  the 
year  1840  and  till  his  death  M.  Van  de  Weyer  had  been  the 
beloved  and  honoured  friend  of  the  royal  family.  The  wife 
who  had  survived  him  for  so  short  a  time  therefore  held  a  very 
definite  place  in  the  Queen's  regard.  "  We  saw  so  much  of 
her  with  him  .  .  .  and  so  much  of  tliem  both  when  they 
were  at  Abergeldie  in  1867,  1868,  and  1870.  They  were 
always  most  kind  to  us  and  to  our  children,  who  grew  up  with 
theirs;  and  when  my  great  sorrow  came,  who  was  kinder  and 
more  ready  to  help  than  dear  M.  Van  de  Weyer?  Then,  after 
his  and  her  poor  son  Albert's  death  she  talked  so  openly  to 
me,  and  I  tried  to  comfort  her.  .  .  .  Another  link  with  the 
past  gone! — with  my  beloved  one,  with  dearest  Uncle  Leopold, 
and  with  Belgium!  I  feel  ever  more  and  more  alone!  Poor 
Louise  Van  de  Weyer,  who  has  been  everything  to  her  mother 
since  Albert's  death,  and  Nellie,  how  I  feel  for  them!" 

The  visit  to  Broxmouth  included  some  pleasant  drives  and 
excursions,  in  one  of  which,  to  Tantallon,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  enthusiasm  displayed;  and  at  the  West  Port  of  Dimbar 
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a  number  of  young  ladies  and  L;irls  literally  pelted  the  royal 
party  with  small  nosegays  until  the  carriage  was  full  of  them. 
At  some  distance  further  on  this  journey,  at  Knochindale  Hill, 
the  Queen  of  England  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  queen 
of  the  English  gypsies  from  Norwood — an  oldish-looking  woman, 
a  thorough  gypsy,  with  a  scarlet  cloak  and  a  yellow  handkerchief 
round  her  head,  attended  by  two  other  women,  one  youngish 
and  very  dark,  in  velvet  and  a  red  shawl.  The  gypsies  had 
pitched  their  camp  at  the  old  watch-tower  hill  of  Knockenhair, 
and  evidently  appeared  in  state  to  greet  their  Sovereign  Lady 
in  a  manner  becoming  to  themselves  and  their  own  queen,  for 
her  Majesty  records :  "  Men  in  red  hunting-coats,  all  very  dark, 
and  all  standing  on  a  platform  here,  bowed  and  waved  their 
handkerchiefs.  It  was  the  English  queen  of  the  gypsies  from 
Norwood,  and  not  the  Scottish  Border  one."  A  distinction 
which  shows  with  what  careful  attention  her  Majesty  is  ac- 
customed, on  formal  or  state  occasions,  to  accord  to  each  and 
all  their  precise  rank  and  station. 

The  Oueen  took  leave  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Rox- 
burghe  with  real  regret,  for  the  visit  had  been  a  very  pleasant 
one,  distinguished  for  quiet  hospitable  arrangements  for  her 
Majesty's  comfort. 

The  first  weeks  of  September  were  spent  in  the  usual 
manner  at  Balmoral;  but  later  in  the  month  there  was  much 
anxiety  on  behalf  of  Sir  Thomas  Biddulph,  who  was  lying  ill 
at  Abergeldie  Mains,  where  he  was  staying  with  his  family. 
Her  Majesty  had  been  to  see  him,  and  on  the  25th  repeated 
her  visit  accompanied  by  the  Duchess  of  Roxburghe,  who  was 
then  at  Balmoral.  While  the  Queen  was  speaking  to  Lady 
Biddulph,  Sir  William  Jenner,  who  was  attending  the  patient, 
came  in  to  say  that  Sir  Thomas  would  like  to  see  her  Majesty. 
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The  Oiiccn  toLind  him  looking  very  ill,  though  able  to  speak  | 
(|uite  loud.  But  few  words  were  said — few  were  needed.  "  I  ! 
stood  looking  at  him,  and  took  his  hand,"  the  Queen  afterwards  ' 
wrote  in  her  journal,  "and  he  said,  'You  are  very  kind  to  me;'  ! 
and  I  answered,  pressing  his  hand,  '  \'ou  have  always  been  very  I 
kind  to  W6'.'''"  \ 

Another  visit  was  made  on  the  28th,  when  the  Queen  found 
that  her  faithful  friend  and  servant  was  worse,  and  she  went  to 
the  door  of  the  room,  and  there  stood  to  look  at  him,  much 
overcome  with  grief.  Her  Majesty  with  the  Princess  Beatrice, 
who  had  accompanied  her,  went  back  to  Balmoral,  intending  to 
return  to  Abergeldie  Mains  in  the  afternoon;  but  at  about  one 
o'clock  there  came  a  note  from  Sir  William  Jenner  to  say  that 
Sir  Thomas  had  passed  away.  The  Queen  and  the  princess 
were  much  distressed  that  they  had  not  remained  at  the  house. 
The  Queen's  journal  records,  in  words  of  sorrow  and  of  sympathy 
for  those  who  were  bereaved,  the  loss  of  an  upright,  disinterested, 
and  devoted  friend,  who,  under  a  somewhat  undemonstrative 
manner,  was  the  kindest  and  most  tender-hearted  of  men.  On 
the  day  when,  after  a  short  but  impressive  funeral  service  in 
the  house,  the  honoured  remains  were  conveyed  to  Ballater  and 
thence  to  Windsor,  accompanied  by  the  sorrowing  widow  and 
her  two  children,  her  Majesty  and  the  Princess  Beatrice  were 
present,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  the  suite  followed  the  coffin  to  the  station,  while 
the  Oueen  remained  for  a  short  time  to  share  a  orief  of  which 
she  well  knew  the  bitterness. 

The  year  was  to  end  in  sorrow — in  a  deeper  grief  than  any 
that  had  befallen  the  Oueen  since  the  darkest  hour  of  her  life. 
The  shadow  of  it  was  looming  beyond  the  temporary  sadness 
of   parting   with    the    Princess    Louise,   who    in    November   set 
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out  on  the  voyage  to  Canada  with  her  husband  the  Marquis 
j  of  Lome,  who  had  been  appointed  governor-general.  They 
arrived  at  Ottawa  on  the  23d  of  the  month,  but  by  that  time  the 
Oueen  was  suffering  an  agony  of  suspense  and  anxiety  on 
account  of  her  daughter  and  the  children  at  Darmstadt. 

The  Princess  Alice,  with  her  husband  the  grand-duke  and 
their  children,  had  spent  the  summer  months  of  the  year  in 
England,  at  Eastbourne,  and  had  visited  the  Queen  at  Osborne. 
During  their  stay  the  princess  had  shown  her  usual  earnest 
interest  in  the  working  of  charitable  institutions  and  associations 
for  the  relief  of  distress,^  and  had  by  personal  visits  and  careful 
inquiry  sought  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  working  of 
female  refuges  and  penitentiaries  under  the  management  of 
Mrs.  Murray  Vicars  at  Brighton.  In  a  quiet  and  unpretentious 
manner  the  princess  learned  what  were  the  needs  of  the  poor, 
and  her  visits  to  them  or  to  schools  and  benevolent  organizations 
were  those  of  a  learner  and  a  helper  rather  than  a  patroness. 
Her  heart  was  in  such  work,  and  on  her  return  to  Darmstadt 
she  resumed  her  personal  exertions  for  maintaining  those  insti- 
tutions that  she  had  founded  or  extended;  but  her  failing  strength 
was  no  longer  equal  to  the  fatigue  which  such  duties  occasioned. 
On  the  6th  of  November  she  wrote  to  the  Queen  that  it  was 
an  absolute  necessity  that  she  should  lead  a  very  quiet  life,  that 
it  was  depressing  to  be  as  she  was,  but  that  their  home  life  was 
always  pleasant,  and  never  dull,  however  quiet;  only,  that  a  feeling 
of  weariness  and  incapacity  was  in  itself  a  trial.  This  letter  had 
scarcely  been  received  by  the  Queen  when  it  was  followed  by  a 
telegram,  the  precursor  of  other  messages  of  alternate  fear  and 
hope  and  deep  anxietv.      The  remaining  strength  of  the  devoted 

'  In  July,    1882,    Princess   Helena   (the    Princess  Christian)    laid    the   foundatiun-stune  of  a 
Memorial  Hospital  named  after  the  Princess  Alice  in  I^asthouriie. 
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princess  must   be  given   to  those  near  and  dear  to  her,  to  her 
children  and   her  husl)and.      She  wlio  had  never  spared   herself 

in  tending-  the  sick  and  the  suffering  was  now  to  forget  herself  | 

utterly,  and  to  be  strong,  even  in  lu'.r  weakness,  with  the  might  ! 
of  love. 

On  the  8th  of  November  her  eldest  daughter,  the  Princess  \ 

Victoria,  was  suddenly  attacked  with  diphtheria,  a  disorder  of  i 

which  tlie  Princess  Alice,  courageous  as  she  was  in  the  presence  i 
of  illness,  always  had  a  peculiar  horror.      None  could  tell  how  or 

Avhence  the  disease  had  come,  and  though  the  patient  was  at  i 

once  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  household  not  one  of  the  family  ' 

escaped  it  except  the   Princess   Elizabeth,  the  second  daughter,  | 
who  was  sent  to  her  grandmother's.  Princess  Charles'  palace. 

Through   the  very   brief  telegrams  and  letters   sent  to  the  i 

Oueen  durine  that  time  we  seem  to  witness  the  scene  of  pain  ' 

and  sorrow  during   that  sad  and   fatal  month   in  the  palace  at  I 

Darmstadt.      We  can  see  the  weak  fragile  form  rising  superior  I 

to  its  own   need  of    rest  and  changeful    leisure;    the  arrival  of  j 

nurses   and    the   lady   superintendent    from   the   hospital   which  | 

the  princess  herself  first  organized;   the  taking  of  the  direction  j 

and   the   responsibility   by   the   wife  and   mother,   whose  tender  ! 

patient  gentleness,  learned  first  at  the  bedside  of  a  beloved  father,  ! 

keeps  her  manner  calm,  her  face  smiling,  though  her  heart  is  i 

in   an   agony   of   dread.      We   see   one   after    another   of   those  | 

beloved    children   touched   by   the   disease   that   threatens   their  i 

lives.     As  day  follows  day  they  fall   ill,  the  father  and  his  litde  ■ 

son  both  at  once  on  the  14th  of  November,  while  all  are  lying  j 
suffering   from   the  same  disease,  and  all  seriously,  except   the 
eldest,  who  is  recovering.      Idie  two  youngest  girls,  on   whom 

the  mother's  heart  has  so  lately  dwelt  with  sweet  admiration  and  : 

affection,  are  worst;  and  on  the  i  sth,  the  darling  of  all,  the  little  ! 
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"  May,""  is  fading  fast — the  "sunshine"  of  the  house  is  paHng  in 
the  shadow,  and  the  hght  of  the  mother's  hfe  burns  low. 

We  see  the  wife  next  day  tending  her  sick  husband  as  she 
thinks  how  best  to  tell  him  that  the  darkness  of  the  night 
remains  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  that  home;  that  as  the 
morning  broke  the  living  day-beam  was  taken  into  the  glory 
of  heaven;  we  note  the  anguish  that  she  tries  to  still  as  she 
looks  into  the  face  of  her  darling  boy  and  notes  how  near  he 
too  may  be  to  that  little  grave  where  his  infant  brother  was  laid 
not  very  long  ago;  but  with  a  pain  beyond  words  she  yet 
whispers,  "God's  will  be  done!"  and  waits.  Watching  with 
grateful  heart  she  sees  the  first  favourable  sign  of  returning 
health.  There  is  hope  that  they  will  all  recover,  and  then — 
rest — rest! 

We  dimly  see  the  last  painful  parting  with  all  that  is  mortal 
of  her  babe,  the  darkened  room,  the  little  closed  coffin  covered 
!  with  its  silken  pall  and  hidden  with  flowers,  the  mother  kneeling 
|.  near  it  and  pressing  a  corner  of  the  pall  to  her  lips,  before  she 
I  rises  to  listen  to  the  simple,  solemn  funeral  service.  Ah!  that 
I  last  long  loving  look,  as  though  she  could  see,  through  the 
1  casket,  the  earthly  jewel,  itself  no  more  than  a  casket  from  which 
the  real  jewel  has  been  taken.  She  goes  out  slowly  into  the 
hall,  and  with  light,  silent  step,  but  slowly  and  wearily,  ascends 
the  broad  stairs  to  the  landing,  where,  kneeling  down  and 
grasping  the  golden  balustrade,  she  gazes  into  the  mirror  that 
adorns  the  wall.  Reflected  there  she  can  see  the  little  coffin  as 
it  is  taken  from  the  house.  She  had  arranged  every  detail  of 
the  funeral,  and  now  only  long  gentle  sighs,  that  scarcely  move 
the  stillness  of  the  air,  tell  of  her  grief,  as  she  rises  and  seeks 
the  room  where  her  husband  lies,  still  too  ill  to  be  told  of  what 
she  has  had  to  bear. 
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W'ilh  alicjrnations  of  hope  and  fear  the  patients  slowly- 
recovered.  On  the  6th  of  December  her  husband,  with  his 
little  son,  drove  out  in  a  closed  carriage.  The  sympathy  of  the 
people  had  been  warmly  manifested  during  the  time  of  affliction, 
and  the  princess  desired  her  warmest  thanks  to  be  expressed  to 
them.  Her  letters  to  the  Queen,  brief  as  they  necessarily  w^ere, 
contained  expressions  of  tender  grateful  affection,  and  of  the 
sense  of  divine  help  and  comfort.  In  two  of  her  later  letters 
she  wrote:  "So  many  deep  and  solemn  lessons  one  learns  in 
these  times,  and  I  believe  all  works  together  for  good  for  those 
who  believe  in  God.  ...  So  many  pangs  and  pains  come, 
and  must  yet  for  years  to  come.  Still,  gratitude  for  those  left 
is  so  strong,  and  indeed  resignation  entire  and  complete  to  a 
higher  will,  and  so  we  all  feel  together,  and  encourage  each 
other.  Life  is  not  endless  in  this  world,  God  be  praised! 
There  is  much  joy,  but  oh!  so  much  trial  and  pain;  and,  as  the 
number  of  those  one  loves  increases  in  heaven,  it  makes  our 
passage  easier — and  home  is  there!" 

To  that  home  she  was  going.  On  the  7th  of  December,  a 
few  days  after  those  words  were  written,  she  first  complained  of 
feeling  ill.  On  the  following  morning  symptoms  of  the  disease 
from  which  those  dear  to  her  had  suffered  were  apparent. 
Her  work  was  done.  Almost  the  last  letter,  if  not  actually  the 
last,  that  she  wrote  was  one  of  instructions  to  the  tutor  who 
had  been  selected  for  her  beloved  boy.  Prince  Ernest,  a  letter 
impressing  upon  the  teacher  the  moral  and  religious  training  of 
her  son  to  truth,  kindly  charity,  courage,  unselfishness,  the  fear 
of  God,  and  submission  to  the  Divine  will.  The  last  letter  that 
she  read  was  one  from  her  mother;  this  indeed  was  one  of  her 
last  conscious  acts  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  December. 
She  had  during  her  illness,  and  with  intervals  of  much  suffering 
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and  prostration,  written  many  directions  on  slips  of  paper,  and 
j  spoken  many  tender  words  of  inquiry  about  her  household  and 
j  others,  including  the  sick  poor  in  the  town.  She  was  as  one 
'  leaviuL;-  the  world  though  she  did  not  appear  to  think  that  she 
•<  should  die;  but  the  doctors  could  no  longer  disguise  from  the 
I  o-rand-duke  that  the  beloved  wife,  the  devoted  mother,  was 
j     passing  to  the  heavenly  rest. 

After  the  apparent  rally  of  vitality  which  so  often  precedes 
death,  the  Princess  Alice  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  from  which 
she  awoke  quite  conscious,  and  after  taking  some  slight  nourish- 
ment said:  "Now,  I  will  go  to  sleep  again."  It  was  over  the 
bridge  of  sleep  that  she  entered  the  blessed  land.  Those 
who  stood  around  her  and  with  yearning  hearts  saw  the  inde- 
finable change  that  came  upon  the  beloved  face  in  the  first 
morning  hour  of  the  14th  of  December,  knew  that  they  looked 
only  upon  the  earthly  robe  of  her  who  was  then  beyond  recall. 
Some  hours  afterwards,  at  half-past  eight,  the  last  consciousness 
of  this  life,  strangely  seeming  to  be  united  with  the  life  past  and 
the  ever-present  and  only  real  life  which  we  call  the  world  to 
come,  fluttered  on  her  lips  in  the  words:  "From  Friday  to 
Saturday — four  weeks — May — dear  papa — !" 

It  was  exactly  four  weeks  since  the  death  of  the  Princess 
"May,"  and  seventeen  years  since  that  14th  of  December  when 
the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort  had  left  the  royal  home  desolate. 
No  words  can  express  the  overwhelming  sense  of  bereave- 
ment under  which  her  Majesty  suffered  when  the  dreaded 
message  reached  her  at  Windsor.  Happily,  in  this  hour  of  trial 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  Prince  Leopold,  who  had 
arrived  at  the  castle  on  the  previous  evening,  were  there  to  share 
the  grief,  and  aid  in  breaking  the  shock  of  it  to  the  Queen  and 
the  Princess  Beatrice. 
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They  had  met  to  attend  the  memorial  service  which  was  to 
be  hc'ld  on  the  following  day  at  the  mausoleum  at  Frogmore, 
where  the  Hon.  and  \^ery  Rev.  Gerald  Wellesley,  Dean  of 
Windsor,  was  to  have  officiated.  But  her  Majesty  was  too  much 
bowed  down  with  sorrow  and  previous  anxiety  to  be  able  to 
attend  this  observance  of  a  service,  which,  in  such  circumstances 
would  have  been  too  painful,  and  was  therefore  postponed. 

Quiet  manifestations  of  sincere  grief  for  the  death  of  our 
Princess  Alice,  and  of  deep  sympathy  for  the  Queen  and  the 
royal  family,  were  made  in  this  country  and  abroad.  It  need 
not  be  said  that  there  were  sio-ns  of  mourning  throughout 
Germanv;  and  in  Darmstadt  and  the  neifrhbourincr  districts 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  and 
perhaps  especially  those  belonging  to  the  humbler  classes,  felt 
that  they  had  lost  a  personal  friend  and  benefactress.  The 
sorrow  was  profound,  and  the  tokens  of  it  were  to  be  found  not 
only  in  blinded  windows  and  lowered  flags,  but  in  the  sad  faces 
of  people  in  the  streets,  in  hushed  and  low-toned  conversation, 
in  the  tears  and  bowed  heads  of  many,  in  the  long  and  constant 
succession  of  people  of  all  ranks  admitted  to  visit  the  solemn 
chamber  w^iere  the  light  was  dim  and  funeral  tapers  burned,  and 
where  the  coffin  lay  embowered  in  flowers  and  palms,  which 
were  minute  by  minute  piled  higher,  with  wreaths  of  costly 
bloom  sent  from  afar  or  brought  by  loving  hands,  which  had 
written  tributes  of  deep  affection,  or  with  the  humble  funeral 
garlands  and  tiny  posies  of  sweet  common  flowers  brought  by 
the  poor  and  lowly  and  by  little  children,  who,  knowing  not  the 
mystery  of  death,  wept  because  the  dear  princess  whom  they 
had  learned  to  love  and  who  had  cared  that  they  should  be 
healed  and  taught  and  fed,  had  left  them  and  gone  to  heaven. 

On  the  evening  of  the  i  7th  of  December  all  that  was  mortal 
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of  the  beloved  princess  was  taken  from  the  palace  to  the  chapel 
in  the  old  grand-ducal  castle,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
coffin  was  placed  in  the  mausoleum  at  the  Rosenhohe.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Leopold  had  left  Windsor  and 
travelled  to  Darmstadt  to  be  present. 

At  Windsor  the  members  of  the  royal  family  who  were  in 
England  joined,  with  the  royal  household,  in  a  solemn  service. 
That  Christmastide  was  a  time  of  seclusion,  and  though  the 
usual  benefactions  and  kindly  observances  were  enhanced  and 
emphasized  rather  than  diminished,  there  were,  of  course, 
none  of  the  customary  festivities  of  the  season.  The  Queen 
had  retired  to  Osborne,  and  thence,  on  the  26th  of  December, 
addressed  to  the  secretary  for  the  home  department  a  message 
which  her  Majesty  desired  should  be  communicated  to  the 
country,  expressing  publicly  her  heart-felt  thanks  for  the  uni- 
versal and  most  touching  sympathy  shown  to  her  by  all  classes 
of  her  loyal  and  faithful  subjects.  Overwhelmed  with  grief 
at  the  loss  of  a  dear  child  who  was  a  bright  example  of  loving 
tenderness,  courageous  devotion,  and  self-sacrifice  to  duty,  it 
was  most  soothing  to  the  Queen's  feelings  to  see  how  actively 
her  grief  was  shared  by  her  people.  The  Queen's  deeply- 
afflicted  son-in-law,  the  Grand-duke  of  Hesse,  was  also  anxious 
to  make  known  his  sincere  gratitude  for  the  kind  feelings 
expressed  towards  himself  and  his  dear  children  in  their  terrible 
bereavement,  and  his  gratification  at  the  appreciation  shown 
by  the  people  of  England  of  the  noble  and  endearing  qualities 
of  her  whom  they  all  mourned.  The  Queen  also  reminded  her 
people  how,  seventeen  years  before,  at  that  very  time,  when  a 
similar  bereavement  crushed  her  happiness,  that  beloved  and 
lamented  daughter  was  her  great  comfort  and  support,  the 
nation  evincing  the  same  touching  sympathy,  as  well  as  when. 
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ill    December,  iSyr,  the   Prince   of  Wales  was  at   the   point  of  j 
death.      Such    an    exhibition    of    true    and    lender    feehng,    the 

Queen   assured    her  subjects,   would  ever   remain   engraven  on  i 

her   heart,   and    was    the   more   to   be   valued   at    that   moment  j 

of  great  distress   in   the   country,   which   no  one  could   deplore  j 
more  than  the  Oueen  herself. 

Her  Majesty  had  already  gathered  about  her  the  motherless 

children  from   Darmstadt  until  the  bitterness  of  their  loss  was  . 

assuaged  and   their  health  established.      At   the  mausoleum  in  • 

the   Rosenhohe  over  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  the  Grand-  1 

duchess  Alice  rest,  is  a  beautiful  monument   by   Boehm  repre-  ■; 

sentinor  the  recumbent  fiofure  of  the  Princess  holdings  the  Princess  \ 

May    in    her    arms.      In    the   mausoleum   at    Frogmore    loving  j 
memorials  of  her  daughter  were  placed  by  order  of  the  Queen, 

who  had,   however,  caused   a  very  beautiful  memorial  cross  to  ■ 

be  set  up  at   Balmoral.      This  was  completed  in   the  late  spring  | 

of    1879,   and   on   the    2 2d   of    May   her    Majesty,    immediately  | 

on  her  arrival  at   Balmoral,  walked  out  with   Princess   Beatrice  i 

to  see  it.      It  is  a  four-sided  pyramidal  monument,  surmounted  1 

by   a   cross    intersecting    and   containing   a   circle.      The   whole  i 

is    of   Aberdeenshire    granite,    twelve    feet    three    inches    high,  ' 

and  the  inscription  on  one  side  of  the  monument  is:  j 

i 

TO   THE   DEAR   MEMORY                       •  I 

OF  j 

ALICE,    GRAND-DUCHESS    OF    HESSE,  j 

PRINCESS    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND,  \ 
BORN    APRIL    25,    1843;    DIED    DEC.    I4,    1878, 
THIS    IS    ERECTED    BY    HER   SORROWING    MOTHER, 

QUEEN    VICTORIA. 
"  Her  name  shall  live,  though  now  she  is  no  more." 
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The  arrival  of  her  Majesty  and  the  Princess  Beatrice  on 
that  day  in  the  kite  spring  was  inevitably  sad.  The  whole 
succession  of  events  at  Darmstadt,  the  dreadful  anxiety  for 
the  sick  children,  the  sorrow  for  the  dear  little  "  May,"  and  the 
crowningr  orief  of  the  death  of  the  beloved  dau2:hter,  came 
before  the  Oueen;  and  there  had  been  another  loss  after  that 
o-reat  bereavement,  the  litde  Prince  Waldemar,  the  third  and 
youngest  son  of  the  Crown-princess  of  Germany,  had  died  on 
the  27th  of  March,  shortly  after  his  eleventh  birthday. 

The  year  1879  had  also  commenced  with  somewhat  gloomy, 
if  not  threatening,  conditions  of  the  political  atmosphere.  There 
was  much  distress  in  the  country,  large  numbers  of  workmen 
were  on  strike,  and  trade  generally  appeared  to  be  depressed. 
At  the  same  time  troubles  had  again  arisen  in  Afghanistan  and 
we  were  on  the  verge  of  a  painful  conflict  in  South  Africa, 
the  end  of  which  could  not  be  very  easily  perceived,  even  by 
those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  complications  there. 

At  the  time  that  our  government  was  protesting  against  the 
advance  of  the  Russian  force  upon  the  Turkish  provinces,  a 
Russian  envoy  had  been  sent  to  Cabul  for  the  purpose,  as  it 
appeared,  of  concluding  some  alliance  with  the  ameer,  who,  in 
return,  despatched  an  envoy  to  Tashkend.  It  was  at  the  same 
time  believed  that  movements  of  Russian  troops  towards  the 
frontier  had  commenced,  for  the  purpose,  It  was  supposed,  of 
diverting  British  power  in  the  event  of  war  in  Europe  because 
of  the  interference  of  the  czar  in  the  Principalities.  Since  1869, 
when  Lord  Mayo  paid  him  a  visit  and  gave  him  six  lacs  of  rupees 
and  some  artillery,  we  had  done  nothing  to  help  Shere  Ali,  who 
after  repeated  hostilities  with  his  brothers  had  not  gained  firm 
possession  of  the  Afghan  capital  till  1868.  It  was  understood, 
however,  that  though  we  could  not  promise  to  supply  him  with 
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the  means  of  repelling  any  advance  made  by  Russia,  we  should 
resent  his  favouring  any  such  advance,  especially  as  he  had 
objected  to  the  residence  of  a  British  envoy  at  Cabul,  on  the 
groLHid  that  he  could  not  be  responsible  for  the  personal  se;curity 
of  any  European  representative. 

Now  that  General  Stolieteff  with  his  suite  had  been  received    \ 
as    Russian   envoy,    the   ameer   was   requested    to   give   similar    | 
privileges  to  a  British  mission,  and  at  the  same  time  a  native    i 
expert  was   sent   to  explain   to   the  ameer   the   purpose  of  the    ! 
mission  and  the  reasons  why  its  rejection  would  be  regarded  as    i 
an  act  of  hostility.     The  mission  was  sent,  but  by  the  time  that    ! 
its  members  reached  the   Khyber  Pass,   Major  Cavagnari,  our    j 
envoy,  who  had  advanced  to  Fort  Ali  Masjid,  was  compelled  to    j 
return,  and  the  mission  was  threatened  with  forcible  resistance. 
While  the  government  was  considering  whether  war  should  be    I 
immediately  declared,  an  evasive  letter  was  received  from  Shere    j 
Ali;  and  an  ultimatum  was  then  despatched  to  Cabul  demanding 
from    the    ameer    a    suitable    apology   and    the    reception    of  a    I 
permanent    British   mission.     As    no  answer  was    received    on    { 
the  20th  of  November,  the  day  named  as  the  limit  of  the  time    ' 
for   concessions,    the   war   began,  and   again   people   here   were    l 
talking  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  by  which  one  of  the  three  columns 
which  composed  the   British   force,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Samuel    Browne,    was    advancing    upon    Afghan    territory   and 
reached   Dacca,  while  General   Biddulph's  column  moved  from 
Ouetta  towards  Candahar,  and  General   Roberts,  with   his  small 
force  in  the   Kuram  Valley,  fought  his  way,  taking  the  fortified 
positions  of  the   Peiwar  Pass,  and  driving  the  Afghans  before 
him   in  disorder.      On  the   20th  of  December  General   Browne 
marched    into  Jellalabad.      Shere  Ali  had    fled  from   Cabul   into 
Balkh,  towards  Russian  Turkestan,  leaving  neither  an  organized 
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crovernment  nor  a  regular  army.      His  son  Yakoob   Khan  was 
released,  and  took  the  nominal  rule  at  Cabul. 

It  was  believed  that  he  would  soon  come  to  terms,  especially 
when  Shere  Ali  died  and  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  about 
his  title.  Still  the  negotiations  for  peace  appeared  to  make 
little  progress.  A  portion  of  General  Browne's  column  was 
marched  to  Gundamuk,  half-way  between  Jellalabad  and  Cabul, 
and  then  Yakoob  presented  himself  in  the  British  camp,  and 
after  a  number  of  vexatious  interviews  with  Major  Cavagnari 
accepted  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  signed  on  the  25th  of 
j\Iav.  The  frontier  previously  marked  out  was  ceded — the 
"scientific  frontier"  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  declared  to 
be  that  required  by  the  government.  The  territory  to  be 
annexed  was   minimized;    the   Afghans   retained   all   their  chief 

towns. 

These  public  anxieties  and  the  strenuous  contention  with 
which  the  action  of  the  government  in  the  affairs  of  India  was 
received  in  parliament  demanded  the  attention  of  the  Queen 
immediately  after  the  grief  which  she  had  suffered  from  the 
loss  of  her  beloved  daughter,  and  at  the  same  time  events  of 
domestic,  as  well  as  those  of  national  importance  were  deeply 
interesting  the  royal  family,  the  principal  of  these  being  the 
approaching  marriage  of  Prince  Arthur,  Duke  of  Connaught,  to 
the  Princess  Louise  Marguerite,  daughter  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  of  Prussia. 

The  princess  arrived  in  England  with  her  father  and 
mother  on  the  1  ith  of  March,  and  the  wedding  was  celebrated 
on  the  13th  at  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  all  the  members 
of  the  royal  family  being  present  with  her  Majesty  on  the 
occasion.  The  ceremony  was  conducted  with  state  observances 
similar  to  those  which  characterized  previous  royal  weddings,  and 
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the  scene  was  very  brilliant  and  imposing,  'llie  bridegroom 
was  accompanied  by  his  brothers,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  bride,  walking  between  her  father 
and  the  Crovvn-i)rince  of  Germany,  was  attended  by  eight 
bridesmaids. 

Her  Majesty,  who  much  needed  the  restoration  which  is 
often  to  be  found  in  change  of  scene,  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  visit  to  Italy,  and  on  the  25th  embarked  for 
Cherbourg  accompanied  by  the  Princess  Beatrice,  continuing 
the  journey  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Lake  Maggiore,  where 
the  sad  intelligence  reached  them  of  the  death  of  Prince 
Waldemar,  youngest  son  of  the  Crown-princess  of  Prussia.  Her 
Majesty  remained  for  nearly  a  month  of  repose  amidst  the 
scenery  of  that  charming  country  with  much  benefit  to  her 
health,  and  on  the  23d  of  April  returned  by  way  of  Milan, 
Turin,  Paris,  and  Cherbourg,  to  Osborne.  On  the  12th  of 
May  came  news  of  the  birth  of  her  Majesty's  first  great-grand- 
child, the  daughter  of  her  Qrrandchild  the  Princess  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  eldest  daughter  of  our  Princess  Royal,  the  Crown- 
princess  of  Prussia.  The  heart  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  was 
full  of  tender  memories,  of  mingled  joy  and  grief,  when  in  that 
springtide  she  returned  to  the  home  at  Balmoral. 

Again  events  were  happening  which  claimed  earnest  atten- 
tion. At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  had  been  troubles 
in  Zululand,  and  there  were  signs  of  hostilities  between  our 
comparatively  small  forces  and  the  large  and  formidable  native 
army  of  the  Zulu  chief  or  king,  Cetewayo.  Affairs  in  South 
Africa  had  assumed  a  threatening  aspect,  and  it  was  no  easy 
task  to  investigate  the  claims  of  the  different  states  or  to 
estimate  their  alleged  grievances.  Cape  Colony  and  Natal 
were    directly  under    British    control;     but    the    Transvaal,   the 
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territory  north  of  the  V^aal  river,  was  a  Dutch  repubHc  with 
about  40,000  European  inhabitants  and  250,000  Kafirs  and 
natives;  and  the  Orange  Free  State  had  been  formed  by  Dutch 
settlers  who  had  emigrated  from  Cape  Colony  because  they 
disliked  British  control.  On  the  north,  beyond  the  Limpopo 
river  and  the  border  of  the  Transvaal,  was  the  wilderness,  the 
vast  interior  where  Moffat  and  Livinofstone  had  visited  the 
Bechuanas  and  other  orreat  tribes.  Next  to  the  Orange  State 
lay  Basutoland  and  Natal,  both  under  British  rule;  and  bordering 
on  Natal  was  the  country  of  the  Zulus. 

The  conflicting  claims  of  the  populations  of  these  territories 
were  such  as  to  make  any  attempt  to  reconcile  them  a  very 
difficult  task,  and  it  was  a  misfortune  that  our  government  had 
not  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which 
we  should  be  justified  in  resorting  to  armed  intervention. 
Our  representatives,  either  for  want  of  definite  instructions 
or  by  an  assumption  of  responsibility  to  which  they  were  not 
entitled,  committed  errors  which  led  to  such  serious  disasters 
that  the  ministry  here  was  compelled  to  disavow  the  policy  that 
had  been  pursued,  and  to  pronounce  a  severe  rebuke  upon  the 
high  commissioner  who  had  been  sent  out  to  arbitrate,  but  who, 
impatiently  yielding  to  his  own  conclusions,  hurried  us  un- 
prepared into  a  war  with  the  great  Zulu  tribes  for  the  sake  of 
the  Boers,  who  hated  us,  and  who  repudiated  the  terms  on  which 
it  was  supposed  they  accepted  our  interposition.  As  soon  as 
we  had  relieved  them  from  the  danger  of  being  overwhelmed 
by  the  natives  whom  they  had  treated  with  cruel  injustice,  they 
turned  upon  the  small  British  force  which  had  been  sent  for 
the  protection  of  tlie  territory  which  they  had  been  unable  to 
defend. 

In    1874  we  had  suppressed  an   insurrection  of  the  natives 
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under  a  chict  named  Langallbabele,  who  was  punished  witli 
imprisonment,  and  it  would  seem  that  there  was  a  too  ready 
propensity  among  some  persons  in  authority  to  regard  as 
rebelHon  any  effort  of  the  Zuhis  to  resist  the  oppression  of  the 
Boers.  At  the  same  time  those  who  were  best  acquainted 
with  them,  including  Dr.  Colenso,  Bishop  of  Natal,  declared 
that  they  were  not  to  be  confounded  with  mere  savages,  but 
had  certain  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  people  half-civilized, 
and  with  well-grounded  complaints  of  the  injustice  and  mis- 
understanding from  wdiich  they  suffered,  especially  at  the  hands 
of  the  subjects  of  the  South  African  Volksraad.  There  were 
tribal  conflicts  among  the  Zulus  themselves;  and  between 
Cetewayo  and  a  rival  chieftain  Secocoeni  there  was  a  feud,  as 
each  claimed  the  supreme  authority;  but  they  united  in  their 
hatred  of  the  common  foe,  and  Secocoeni  had  inflicted  a  defeat 
on  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  in  1S76.  He  was  now,  in  1879, 
holding  a  defiant  attitude  towards  us;  while  Cetewayo,  equally 
detesting  the  Boers,  whom  he  believed  to  be  his  bitter  enemies, 
and  who  had  seized  upon  territory  beyond  their  own  w'hich  he 
declared  belonged  to  his  people,  professed  a  strong  desire 
to  be  friendly  wath  the  English,  and  to  pay  allegiance  to  the 
Queen.  Without  entering  on  the  question  whether  it  was  wise 
for  our  government  to  propose  even  a  nominal  annexation  of 
the  Transvaal  to  British  territory  as  the  best  means  of  affording 
protection  to  the  Boers,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  serious  error 
to  act  upon  the  proposal  without  having  the  terms  and  par- 
ticulars clearly  set  forth,  and  obtaining  from  the  government 
of  the  X'olksraad  a  complete  and  undeniable  agreement. 

We  must  remember  that  at  that  time  there  was  no  telegraphic 
communication  between  this  country  and  Natal;  and  it  was 
alleged   that   Sir  Theophilus    Shepstone,   who  was   sent  out   to 
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make  propositions  for  concluding  a  treaty,  proclaimed  the  annex- 
ation without  waiting  for  a  decided  confirmation  either  there  or 
at  home. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  government,  undertaking  to  arbitrate 
on  Cetewayo's  claim,  decided  in  his  favour,  and  sent  out  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  as  high  commissioner,  who,  after  a  delay  which 
appears  to  have  made  the  Zulu  chief  suspicious  of  his  good  faith, 
demanded,  as  a  condition  of  the  award,  that  the  Zulu  forces 
should  be  disarmed  and  disbanded  and  return  to  their  homes. 
As  this  demand  was  not  immediately  complied  with,  hostilities 
were  precipitately  commenced,  and  as  a  result  there  came  news 
of  the  defeat  of  a  division  of  our  troops  at  a  place  called  Isandlana, 
and  the  further  intellicyence  that  the  number  and  strength  of 
the  Zulus,  and  the  ability  of  the  chiefs,  had  been  so  greatly 
underestimated  that  the  columns  sent  to  enforce  obedience 
could  scarcely  hold  tlieir  positions,  and  suffered  severe  loss. 
But  for  the  indomitable  courage  and  adroit  defence  of  a  position 
at  a  place  called  Rorke's  Drift,  the  retreat  of  Lord  Chelmsford 
might  have  been  cut  off,  and  it  was  for  some  time  feared  that 
the  Zulus  would  make  a  determined  invasion  of  Natal.  Our 
force,  which  included  a  number  of  natives,  was  compelled 
to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  though  the  Zulus  were  heavily 
repulsed  in  an  attack  on  Colonel  Wood's  camp,  their  renewed 
energy  and  apparently  dauntless  courage  made  it  difficult  to 
deal  with  them  until  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  so  that  after 
relieving  the  beleaguered  garrisons  Lord  Chelmsford  found 
it  inexpedient  to  resume  the  offensive,  especially  as  there  were 
rumours  of  an  acjitation  amonof  the  Pondo  tribe,  and  the  fierce 
Basuto  chief  Moirosi  had  repulsed  the  troops  of  Cape  Colony 
who  had  been  sent  to  attack  him. 

The    government    was    repeatedly    assailed    for    the    South 
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Alricaii  policy,  aiul  a  vote  '^A  censure  was  moved  in  both  houses 
ol  parliament,  which,  though  it  did  not  upset  the  government,  \ 
somewhat  affected  its  stability.  At  the  end  of  May  it  was  an-  l 
noimced  that  General  Sir  Garnet  W'olseley  had  been  appointed  \ 
the  Queen's  high  commissioner  for  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  the  j 
neighbouring  countries;  but  Sir  Bartle  Frere  remained  governor  j 
and  high  commissioner  for  the  Cape,  and  Lord  Chelmsford  ; 
was  not  superseded,  though  the  supreme  command  would  of  . 
course  belong  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  Before  the  general  I 
had  reached  Natal,  however,  Lord  Chelmsford  and  the  officers  I 
under  his  command  had  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Reinforcements  i 
had  reached  him  from  the  Mauritius  and  from  home,  and  two  ' 
columns  under  General  Newdioate  and  General  Wood  closed  1 
steadily  upon  the  Zulu  army  which  defended  Cetewayo's  kraal.  | 
His  forces  being  defeated,  the  Zulu  king  tied  to  the  bush,  1 
where  he  was  captured  on  the  28th  of  August,  and  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  Cape  Town.  Lord  Chelmsford,  Sir  Evelyn  Wood, 
and  other  officers  returned  from  South  Africa,  and  the  terms  of 
peace  offered  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  were  accepted  by  the 
chiefs  and  the  people  of  Zululand,  which  was  to  be  organized 
in  thirteen  separate  governments,  all  under  the  control  of  a 
British  resident,  but  native  laws  and  customs  to  be  respected, 
and  European  immigration  to  be  forbidden.  In  November 
the  Basutos  on  the  banks  of  the  Oransfe  River  were  reduced 
to  submission  by  the  colonial  volunteers,  and  Moirosi  w^as  killed 
at  the  storming  of  his  kraal.  At  about  the  same  time  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley 's  forces  had  beleaguered  the  strongholds  of 
Secocoeni,  which  were  stormed  early  in  December,  the  chief 
being  made  prisoner.  It  then  remained  to  consider  the  attitude 
of  the  Transvaal  Boers,  who,  having  maintained  a  sulky  and 
what  may  be  called  a  hostile  neutrality  while  our  troops  were 
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subjugating  their  Zulu  foes,  had  declared  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
that  they  were  resolved  not  to  submit  to  annexation.  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  on  his  visit  to  Pretoria  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  admonished  them  that  annexation  had  already  been 
proclaimed  and  was  an  irreversible  act,  and  there,  of  course, 
the  matter  had  to  be  left  at  that  time.  At  the  Cape  more 
effectual  measures  were  adopted  for  defence,  and  immediate 
telegraphic  communication  was  established  between  England 
and  Natal  by  a  cable  from  Durban  to  Mozambique,  Zanzibar, 
and  Aden,  where  it  joined  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company's 
main  line. 

The  incidents  of  the  Zulu  war  were  followed  by  the  public 
here  with  great  interest  and  with  much  anxiety.  The  usual 
rather  contemptuous  manner  of  regarding  even  a  serious  conflict 
with  savage  or  semi-savage  races  was  mitigated  by  the  news 
which  came  of  the  powerful  and  determined  resistance  of  the 
South  African  warriors,  and  stories  of  their  ferocity  were  accom- 
panied by  some  expressions  of  admiration  for  their  undoubted 
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General  feeling  was  greatly  intensified  by  the  startling 
intelligence  that  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  son  of  Napoleon  III. 
and  the  Empress  Eugenie,  had  been  killed  while  out  with 
a  reconnoitring  party  in  Zululand.  The  young  prince,  whose 
home  was  with  his  widowed  mother  at  Chislehurst,  had  been 
educated  here  to  enter  the  military  academy  at  Woolwich, 
where  he  gave  much  promise  of  becoming  proficient  in  military 
attainments.  He  already  had  a  strong  desire  to  see  something 
of  active  service,  and  as  he  had  many  friends  among  the  officers 
he  sought  and  obtained  permission  to  attend  the  campaign  in 
South  Africa,  not,  of  course,  in  any  command,  nor  even  as  a 
combatant. 
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Such  permission  should  perhaps  have  been  refused,  but  as 
it  was  given  it  necessarily  included  participation  in  some  of  the 
dangers  of  the  service,  and  the  prince  was  not  at  all  likely  to 
be  deterred  from  joining  a  party  in  reconnoitring,  or  to  refrain 
from  seeking  a  place  among  those  who  were  actively  engaged 
in  camp  duties,  though  he  had  not  been  rated  as  an  officer, 
and  in  fact  held  an  anomalous  position  as  a  looker-on. 

On  the  I  St  of  June  he  was  allowed — or  perhaps  "  took  French 
leave " — to  go  out  with  a  reconnoitring  party — a  captain  and 
eight  troopers,  and  not  perceiving  any  signs  of  the  enemy  they 
sought  temporary  shelter  from  the  intense  heat  in  a  gully  or 
small  valley  where  there  was  some  vegetation.  There  they 
dismounted  to  feed  their  horses  and  for  a  short  rest,  and  appear 
to  have  been  entirely  off  their  guard,  when  they  were  suddenly 
attacked  by  a  body  of  Zulus,  who  must  either  have  been  con- 
cealed amidst  the  long  grass  of  some  part  of  the  valley,  or  must 
stealthily  have  approached  with  amazing  swiftness. 

The  small  divided  party,  surprised  by  the  attack  of  a  number 
of  the  enemy,  probably  found  it  impossible  to  act  in  concert,  and 
each  man  was  concerned  in  regaining  his  horse  and  galloping 
away.      It  was  not  till  they  had  rejoined  at  some  distance  that 
they  appear  to  have  discovered  that  the   Prince   Imperial  was 
not   one    of   tlieir    number,    and    they    then   rode    back    to    the  , 
scene  of  the  attack.      He  had    failed    to  regain  his   horse  and 
to   mount    before    the    Zulus    were    upon   him,   and    though   he  ■ 
had   evidentl}'  defended   himself  with   determined   courage,  his  • 
body    lay   pierced   with   thirteen    wounds   from    the   assegais  of 
his  assailants.      When  the   intellio-ence   reached    Enoland  there 
was  a  general   feeling  of  sorrow  for  the  bereaved  mother,  the 
ex-Empress   Eugenie,  and  of  mourning  for  the  untimely  death 
of  a  brave  youth,  killed  by  an  accident  of  a  campaign  in  which 
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he  slioukl  not  have  been  allowed  to  take  even  the  part  of  an 
observer,  since  he  had  no  concern  with  it,  and  (properly  enough; 
had  not  been  received  even  as  an  amateur  for  active  service. 
The  death  of  the  prince  was  a  great  blow  to  the  supporters 
of  the  imperial  cause  in  France ;  but  apart  from  any  political 
si^^'nificance  whatever,  when  his  body  was  brought  to  England 
and  placed  in  the  mausoleum  at  Chislehurst  the  funeral  was 
attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  eminent  persons,  including 
representatives  of  our  royal  family. 

Her  INIajesty  was  at  Balmoral  when,  on  the  19th  of  June, 
the  painful  intelligence  was  communicated  by  telegram  from 
Government  House,  Cape  Town,  to  General  Sir  Henry  Pon- 
sonby  for  the  information  of  her  Majesty.  The  terrible  message, 
which  arrived  at  the  castle  at  about  half-past  ten  at  night,  greatly 
a-^'itated  the  Oueen,  who  coulci  not  at  first  realize  the  horror 
of  the  calamity.  Her  Majesty  and  the  Princess  Beatrice  were 
both  so  much  distressed  that  day  had  almost  begun  to  dawn 
before  they  sought  repose.  No  official  particulars  had  reached 
Cape  Town  from  Natal;  but  it  was  known  that  the  body  of 
the  prince  had  been  found  and  buried  with  full  military  honours 
at  Camp  Itelezi,  and  that  after  being  embalmed  it  would  be  con- 
veyed tu  England.  The  message  also  stated  that  information 
had  been  sent  to  Lord  Sydney,  with  a  request  begging  him,  if 
possible,  to  break  the  sad  intelligence  to  the  empress  before 
the  press  telegrams  arrived.  "  To  die  in  such  an  awful,  horrible 
way!"  wrote  the  Queen  in  her  journal.  "  Poor,  poor  dear 
empress!  her  only,  only  child — her  all  gone!  .  .  .  We  sent  for 
janie  Ely,^  who  was  in  the  house  when  he  was  born,  and  w^as  so 
devoted  to  him,  and  he  was  so  good.     Oh,  it  is  too,  too  awful!" 

^  Lady  Ely  was  in  Paris  with  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  on  the  occasion  of  her  Majesty's 
visit,  not  long  before  the  birth  of  the  Prince  Imperial. 
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Tlicrc  were  many  telegrams  to  write,  and  several  were  \ 
received  from  the  members  of  tlie  royal  family  who  had  heard  | 
the  distressing  news,  which  had  been  communicated  to  the  i 
House  of  Con-imons,  where  much  sympathy  was  expressed.  ' 
A  message  also  arrived  from  Lord  Sydney  to  say  that  early 
on  the  following  morning  (June  20th)  he  was  going  to  Chisle-  j 
hurst  to  break  the  dreadful  news  to  the  empress.  That  morning  ; 
her  Majesty  and  Princess  Beatrice  with  the  suite  were  up  early,  | 
preparing  to  leave  Balmoral.  The  Queen,  even  while  packing 
her  boxes,  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  starding  message  of  i 
the  previous  night.  All  the  household  was  in  consternation.  ; 
After  driving  out  and  making  some  calls  to  say  "good-bye"  \ 
to  her  people  and  the  tenants  about  Balmoral,  her  Majesty 
returned  to  luncheon,  and  heard  by  telegram  that  Lord  Sydney 
had  informed  the  empress  of  the  calamity,  which  for  some  time 
appeared  to  her  to  be  incredible,  and  the  truth  of  which,  when 
realized,  left  her  overwhelmed  with  grief.  "  Always  at  Balmoral 
in  May  or  June  dreadful  news  or  news  of  deaths  of  royal  persons 
come,"  the  Queen  wrote  in  her  journal;  and  again,  "So  strange 
that,  as  last  time,  our  departure  should  be  saddened,  as,  indeed, 
it  has  been  every  year,  at  least  for  three  or  four  years,  by  the 
occurrence  of  deaths  of  great  people  or  relations.  We  left 
Balmoral  at  half-past  one,  Janie  Ely  and  Leila  Erroll  (full  of 
feeling)  going  with  Beatrice  and  me.  It  was  a  pity  to  leave 
when  everything  was  in  its  greatest  beauty.  The  lilacs  just 
preparing  to  burst.  Near  Ballater  there  was  a  bush  of  white 
lilac  already  out." 

Her  Majesty,  even  amidst  the  sad  impressions  of  the  news 
she  had  received,  marked  the  various  aspects  of  the  journey  to 
Dundee;  and  in  her  journal  recals  the  recollection  that  she  had 
not   been    there   since    September    1844,   when    on    the    way   to 
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Blair,  "  and  X'icky,  then  not  lour  years  old,  the  only  child  with  us," 
was  carried  through  the  crowd  by  old  Renwick,  the  sergeant 
footman,  who  lived  till  187  i. 

At  Tay  Bridge  station  there  were  great  crowds,  and  flags 
were  waving,  and  the  provost  w^as  ready,  "splendidly  attired," 
to  present  an  address.  Ladies  were  in  attendance  to  present 
bouquets  to  the  Queen  and  the  Princess  Beatrice;  and  except 
for  the  sadness  at  their  hearts  because  of  the  terrible  message, 
the  scene  would  have  been  lively  and  interesting.  The  occasion 
of  this  ceremony  and  festive  demonstration  was  the  royal 
inauguration  of  the  Tay  Bridge,  that  wonderful  structure  over 
which  for  its  length  of  a  mile  and  a  half  the  train  conveyed  the 
royal  travellers  in  about  eight  minutes.  The  bridge  had  been 
above  seven  years  in  building,  and  had  from  the  first  been  a  very 
difficult  undertaking,  some  lives  having  been  lost  in  laying  the 
foundation.  On  the  night  of  the  29th  of  December,  1879, — six 
months  after  her  Majesty  had  made  this  journey  along  the  vast 
structure,  and  noted  the  fine  view  that  it  commanded,  a  fearful 
gale  wrecked  the  bridge,  and  a  train  containing  eighty  passengers, 
which  was  then  crossing,  was  precipitated  into  the  river  that  lay 
so  far  beneath. 

The  royal  journey  through  Fife  and  near  Loch  Leven, 
Tillicoultry,  Alloa,  and  to  Stirling,  where  a  vast  enthusiastic 
crowd  had  assembled,  was  diversified  by  very  charming  alter- 
nations of  scenery;  but  though  these  features  were  not  un- 
noticed, the  sad  intelligence  of  the  previous  day  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  the  travellers,  and  at  those  points  of  the  journey 
where  newspapers  could  be  procured,  fuller  information  w^as 
sought  in  the  telegraphic  reports  of  the  occurrence,  the  first 
brief  intimation  of  which  lay  so  heavily  upon  their  hearts. 

In    the    early    autumn    Balnioral    was    again    visited    under 
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happier  conditions,  to  welcome  the  Duke  and  Duchess  ot  Con- 
naught,  whose  home-coming  was  to  be  celebrated  in  the  pleasant, 
simple,  hearty  w^ay  which  had  ever  been  characteristic  of  the 
domestic  life  of  the  royal  household. 

On  the  5th  of  September  her  Majesty,  with  Princess 
Beatrice  and  Lady  Ely,  went  in  a  landau  and  four,  with 
postilions  and  outriders,  to  Ballater,  whither  General  Sir  Henry 
Ponsonby  and  General  Gardiner  had  preceded  them.  There  her 
Majesty  and  Princess  Beatrice  alighted  on  hearing  the  approach- 
ing train,  from  which  "dear  Arthur  and  Louise  Margaret" 
stepped  out,  and  were  warmly  embraced,  the  Queen  handing  to 
the  young  bride  a  nosegay  of  heather  as  a  typical  welcome 
to  the  north.  The  Royal  Scots  were  out,  there  was  a  pretty 
arch  composed  of  moss  and  flowers  on  the  Balmoral  bridge, 
and  all  the  retainers,  the  tenants,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  royal  household,  with  Lord  Chelmsford,  Mr.  Cross,  and 
Christian  Victor  and  Albert,  sons  of  the  Princess  Christian, 
awaited  the  carriage  that  brought  the  genial  Prince  Arthur, 
who  from  his  earliest  childhood  had  been  a  great  fa\'ourite  with 
everybody  there,  and  indeed  everywhere  else.  After  addressing 
a  few  words  to  those  who  so  heartily  welcomed  him,  the  pipers 
went  forward  playing  their  best;  the  kilted  Highlanders  followed, 
and  so  a  procession  was  formed,  which  went  at  a  foot-pace  to 
the  castle,  where  three  pretty  little  girls,  daughters  of  Colonel 
Clarke,  the  Prince  of  Wales'  equerry,  who  was  staying  at 
Birkhall,  threw  nosegays  into  the  carriage,  one  being  of  mar- 
o-iicritcs,  in  compliment  to  the  new  princess.  Then  there  was 
a  halt,  and  the  whole  assembly  joined  in  drinking  the  healths 
of  the  home-coming  pair. 

Three  days  afterwards  there  was  a  visit  to  the  cairn  which 
had  been  set  up  in  honour  of  the  wedding  of  his  royal  highness, 
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who  with  the  princess  (Duchess  of  Connaught)  met  the  Queen 
and  Princess  Beatrice  after  breakfastino-  in  the  cfarden  cottage, 
and  walked  to  the  cairn,  her  Majesty  riding  on  her  pony  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  then  walking  to  the  top  with  the  rest.  All 
the  household,  the  keepers  and  servants  as  well  as  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  were  there,  and  healths  were  given,  and  each  of 
those  present  placed  a  stone  on  the  cairn,  which  was  inscribed: 

ARTHUR,    DUKE   OF   CONNAUGHT   AND    STRATHEARNE, 

MARRIED    TO 

PRINCESS   LOUISE    MARGARET   OF    PRUSSIA, 
March  13,  1879. 

Her  Majesty  made  a  long  stay  at  Balmoral  that  year,  for 
she  had  a  loving  and  generous  desire  to  help  to  comfort  her 
suffering  friend  the  Empress  Eugenie,  whose  health  had  been 
so  much  broken  by  bereavement  and  sorrow,  and  who  had 
yielded  to  the  urgent  entreaty  of  the  Queen  to  take  up  her 
abode  for  a  short  time  at  Abergeldie  for  the  benefit  of  the  pure 
air,  and  quiet,  restful  influences  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  In 
her  Majesty's  simple  pleasant  record  of  a  visit  which  they  made 
together  to  the  Glen  Gelder  Shiel,  or  Ruidh  na  Bhan  Righ  (the 
Queen's  Shiel),  we  are  told  that  the  empress,  who  had  driven 
over  from  Abergeldie,  was  pleased  with  the  little  shiel  with  its 
two  small  rooms  and  a  little  kitchen  standing  in  a  wild  solitary 
spot  looking  up  to  Lochnagar,  and  that  after  a  pleasant  walk  along 
the  footpath  above  the  Gelder,  during  which  the  empress  talked 
much  and  most  pleasantly  about  former  times,  they  went  back 
to  the  shiel  to  tea  and  a  dish  of  excellent  trout  which  Brown 
had  caught  and  cooked  in  a  primitive  fashion  with  oatmeal, 
and  which  "  the  dear  empress  liked  extremely  and  said  would 
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be  her  dinner."  I'hcn  there  was  the  cjuiet  return  in  the  glorious 
autumn  evening — "the  hiUs  pink  and  the  sky  so  clear;"  and 
so  the  friends  parted,  the  empress  driving  back  to  Abergeldic 
with  her  lad)-,  and,  it  may  well  be  believed,  with  some  of  the 
heavy  burden  lifted  from  her  heart  by  the  sense  of  loving 
womanly  sympathy,  the  influence  of  which  was  deepened  by 
the  natural  freedom  of  the  scene,  and  the  Queen's  homely, 
simple  hospitality  in  the  parlour  of  the  Highland  shiel. 

At  this  date  there  was  again  much  anxiety  because  of  another 
turn  of  affairs  in  Afghanistan,  and  the  alleged  necessity  for 
advancing  on  Cabul.  We  have  seen  that  the  ameer  had  agreed 
to  receive  a  British  resident,  was  to  receive  ^60,000  a  year  in 
exchange  for  the  "scientific  '  frontier  which  we  were  to  occupy, 
and  was  to  be  assisted  to  defend  himself  against  any  foreign 
enemy;  but  almost  before  the  ink  with  which  the  agreement 
had  been  written  was  dry,  news  came  that  the  British  envoy  Sir 
Louis  Cavagnari,  and  nearly  all  the  officers  of  the  mission,  with 
the  foreign  escort,  had  been  attacked  and  slain  by  a  swarm  of 
insurgents  in  Cabul,  who  came  like  a  horde  of  wolves  around 
the  gate  of  the  residency.  A  mere  handful  of  men  incompletely 
armed  could  do  little  to  repulse  the  fierce  and  fanatic  though 
cowardly  assailants;  but  it  might  be  possible  to  keep  them  in 
check  till  help  arrived  from  the  ameer.  The  little  band  of 
brave  men  made  repeated  rapid  sallies,  each  time  driving  the 
insurgents  before  them  and  leaving  many  of  them  dead  before 
again  retiring  within  the  protection  of  the  gate;  but  it  was 
evident  that  the  ameer  could  not  or  would  not  send  any  aid,  and 
it  was  believed  he  was  acting  treacherously.  The  mob  pressed 
forward  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers,  forced  a  way  in  and  closed 
upon  the  defenders,  who  were  overwhelmed  and  slain  amidst  a 
heap  of  those  who  had  fallen  by  their  hands  in  a  conflict  by  which 
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they  had  for  some  time  held  the  building  against  an  increasing 
multitude. 

Orders  were  at  once  given  to  General  Roberts  to  march  upon 
Cabul,  and  the  Ameer  Yakoob  Khan  went  whining  to  the  British 
camp,  declaring  that  he  had  been  unable  to  prevent  the  revolt 
which  had  preceded  the  destruction  of  the  embassy. 

The  occupation  of  Cabul  was  effected  after  some  severe 
fio-htincr,  Sir  D.  Stewart  holdino^  Candahar;  and  Yakoob  Khan, 
havine  abdicated,  was  sent  to  Peshawur.  This  resulted  in  a 
general  insurrection  in  the  country  round  Cabul.  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  had  retired  with  his  troops  to  cantonments  at  Sherpur 
there  to  await  reinforcements,  and  had  to  repel  the  enemy  who 
attacked  him  before  any  aid  arrived.  They  suffered  so  severe 
a  defeat  that  the  leaders  fled,  and  Shere  Ali,  the  Afghan  governor 
of  Candahar,  having  remained  loyal,  was  left  there  as  indepen- 
dent ruler,  while  Sir  D.  Stewart  marched  with  some  of  his  troops 
to  Cabul  to  assume  the  command  there,  having  met  and  defeated 
an  irregular  Afghan  force  on  his  way.  He  then  continued 
negotiations  which  made  Abdul  Rahman  Khan  ameer  of  Cabul. 
But  the  conflict  was  not  yet  over,  and  but  for  the  splendid  deter- 
mination of  General  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  and  his  forces,  the 
situation  would  have  been  far  more  serious. 

Ayub,  a  brother  of  Yakoob  Khan,  had  taken  up  a  position 
at  Herat  and  marched  against  Candahar  with  a  large  force. 
General  Burrowes  advanced  to  oppose  him,  but  with  an  in- 
sufficient number  of  men,  as  some  of  the  native  troops  deserted 
to  the  enemy.  The  result  was  that  in  a  battle  fought  at  Maiwand 
the  eeneral  could  not  hold  his  own,  and  fell  back  in  confusion 
on  Candahar,  which  was  closely  invested  by  Ayub.  Reinforce- 
ments were  delayed  for  want  of  the  means  of  transport,  and  the 
crisis   was  becoming  dangerous   when   Sir   Frederick    Roberts, 
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with  his  army  of   10,000  men,  made  a  forced  march  from  Cabul  | 

to  Caiidahar,  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  miles  through  a  ; 

difficult  and    hostile  country.      The   heat  was    tremendous,  the  • 

march  exhausting,  and  there  was  some  fighting  on  the  way;  ])ut  I 

in  three   weeks   the   journey  was   accomplished,  and   the   men,  i 

immediately  on  their   arrival,  attacked   the  enemy  and   gained  ! 

a  brilliant  victory.      General  Gough  advanced  to  the  aid  of  the  ' 

relieving  army,  the  authority  of  Abdul   Rahman  was  confirmed,  I 

and  the  British  forces  were  able  to  retire  from  Cabul.     General  \ 

Roberts  was  promoted  to  a  baronetcy,  and  received  the  order  | 

of  the  Bath  and  several  honours.  j 

It  may  be  noticed  here  that  Abdul   Rahman,  the  grandson  I 

of  Dost   Mahommed,  has  continued  to  hold  the  ameership,  but  i 

that    the    "  scientific    frontier "    remained     rather    an    unsettled  \ 

expression,  and  in  March,  1885,  in  consequence  of  the  annexa-  j 

tion   of    Penjek,    the   question    was    again   agitated    with    some  ' 

asperity ;    but  a  commission  for  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier  j 

was  appointed,  and  in  June,  1886,  the  questions  in  dispute  were  j 

partly  decided.      The  labours  of  the  commissioners  were  then  | 

resumed  at  St.   Petersburg,  with  the  result  that  in  the  Jubilee  j 

Year  of  our   Sovereign    Lady,   they,   in  conjunction  with    their  j 

Russian    colleagues,    settled     the    boundary    question.      Ouetta  ! 

is    now    incorporated    with    India,   and    the    railway    system    is  | 

extended  tow^ards  Candahar.  I 

I 

The  troubles  in   Afohanistan,  and  the  recall  of  the   British  ■ 

forces,  had  not  been  concluded  on  the  meeting  of  parliament  in 

1880,   nor   was   the   settlement    to   be   accomplished   under   the  j 

Conservative   government,    which    had   commanded   a   majority  ' 

since  1874,  but  which  w^as  now  to  give  place  to  a  Liberal  ministry  I 

brought  into  power  by  a  general  election.  { 

Towards  the  end  of   1879   there   had   been  evidences  that  ' 
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the  country  desired  a  change,  and  the  dissolution  which  was 
announced  for  the  2d  of  March,  1880,  gave  the  opportunity 
for  testing  pubHc  opinion.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  by 
I  her  Majesty  on  the  5th  of  February,  the  royal  speech  stated 
that  the  troubles  in  Afghanistan  made  the  immediate  withdrawal 
of  troops  impossible,  and  that  while  strengthening  the  Indian 
frontier,  it  would  be  our  policy  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  the  rulers  and  people  of  the  country.  The  restoration 
of  peace  in  South  Africa  was  also  referred  to  as  a  ground 
for  hoping  that  steps  might  be  taken  for  forming  a  federal 
union.  A  royal  commission  was  to  investigate  the  conditions 
of  agricultural  depression,  and  the  distress  in  Ireland  had 
necessitated  extraordinary  measures  of  relief  which  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  executive  in  expectation  of  a  parliamentary 
indemnity.  A  relief  bill  was  rapidly  passed  granting  loans 
to  land-owners  and  sanitary  authorities  on  liberal  terms  for 
improvement  works,  and  relaxing  the  poor-law  rules  for  outdoor 
relief;  but  the  Irish  Home  Rule  party  declared  that  any  such 
system  of  relief  was  inadequate,  and  insisted  on  reforms  in  the 
laws  of  land  tenure  as  essential  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
Ireland.  The  debate  on  the  address  turned  chiefly  on  the 
demand  for  Home  Rule,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  govern- 
ment and  the  opposition  accused  each  other  of  having  temporized 
with  endeavours  which  were  directed  against  the  integrity  of 
Imperial  Union. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  parliament  her  Majesty  accom- 
panied by  Princess  Beatrice  left  Windsor  and  made  a  journey  to 
Baden-Baden  and  Darmstadt.  The  visit  was  one  devoted  to 
tender  memories  and  sacred  sorrows,  memories  of  the  sister  and 
of  the  daughter  who  had  been  so  dear  to  the  Oueen.  At 
Baden-Baden   her    Majesty  saw   the  grave  of  the    Princess  of 
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llohenlohe,  and  at  Darmstadt  attended  the  confirmation  of  the 
two  elder  "-randdaufrhters  the  Princesses  Victoria  and  Ehzabeth 
of  Hesse,  and  visited  the  mausoleum  at  the  Rosenhcihe,  the 
tomb  of  the  Princess  Alice. 

Her  Majesty  returned  to  England  in  April,  and  was  present 
on  the  24th  of  that  month  at  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Frederica  of  Hanover,  daughter  of  her  Majesty's  cousin  the  late 
King  of  Hanover,  to  Baron  (Freiherr)  von  Pawell-Raminingen, 
who  had  been  equerry  to  the  late  king.  The  ceremony  took 
place  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  and  beside  the  Queen 
several  members  of  the  royal  family  were  present.  It  may  be 
noted  here,  that  his  royal  highness  Ernest  Augustus  George, 
third  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  son  of  the  late  King  of  Hanover, 
had  on  the  21st  of  December,  1878,  married  the  Princess  Thyra 
of  Denmark. 

The  Oueen  had  left  London  for  the  Continent  after  the 
dissolution  of  parliament  on  the  24th  of  March,  and  returned  to 
find  that  the  general  election  which  had  begun  on  the  31st  March 
afterwards  ended  in  so  unmistakable  a  majority  for  the  Liberal 
party  that  a  change  of  government  was  inevitable.  On  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  her  Majesty  sent  for  Lord 
Granville,  who  intimated  that  he  would  be  unable  to  form  a 
ministry;  nor  could  Lord  Hartington  undertake  the  duty,  which 
the  country  evidently  expected  would  be  confided  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  whose  cabinet  both  noblemen  were  willing  to  hold 
office.  He  therefore  received  the  commands  of  the  sovereign, 
and  was  able  to  form  a  strong  government,  in  which  he  again 
undertook  the  united  ofiices  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  Sir  W.  Harcourt  as  Home 
Secretary,  Earl  Granville  as  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Childers  as 
Secretary  of  War,  the   Marquis  of  Hartington  as  Secretary  for 
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India,  with  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  as  Governor-general.  The  Marl 
of  Kimberley  took  the  Colonial  office,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Mr.  Bright  accepted  office 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Lord  Cowper  was 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  Mr.  P'^orster  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

Though  some  measures  of  great  social  and  industrial  impor- 
tance characterized  the  session  of  1880,  when  the  Liberal  gov- 
ernment was  returned  to  power,  the  work  of  legislation  was  so 
constantly  obstructed  alternately  by  a  small  party  of  independent 
Conservatives  and  by  the  Irish  members  that  the  session  had  to 
be  prolonged  to  a  late  period  of  the  year,  and  it  was  seen  to  be 
necessary  to  introduce  into  parliament  some  rules  of  procedure 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  controlling  or  preventing  tactics 
adopted  simply  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  the  progress  of 
public  business. 

The  condition  of  Ireland  was  distressing  because  of  the 
poverty  and  sufferings  of  a  large  number  of  the  people,  and  was 
in  many  places  rendered  almost  desperate  by  the  unreasoning 
violence  and  illegal  combinations  of  those  whose  outrages  were 
not  discouraged  by  the  political  leaders  who  claimed  to  represent 
the  national  sentiment  in  parliament.  The  ministry  felt  that 
while  means  must  be  taken  to  suppress  riot  and  murder,  it  would 
be  just  and  necessary  to  endeavour  to  bring  in  a  comprehensive 
measure  for  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  tenure  of  Irish 
land  and  the  means  of  equitable  negotiation  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  The  illness  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  prevented  his 
appearance  in  the  house  from  the  30th  of  July  to  the  4th  of 
September,  caused  much  public  anxiety;  and  at  that  time  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  the  atrocious  crimes  which  were  committed 
there  against  life  and  property,  and  the  monstrous  language 
used    by    the    representatives    of    organizations    professing    to 
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vindicate  the  claims  of  the  Irish  people,  made  it  necessary  in  , 
the  opinion  of  the  government  to  arrest  or  prosecute  some  of  ' 
the  leaders.  At  the  same  time  a  bill  was  being  prepared  for  j 
the  purpose  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  tenantr}-  and  | 
introducing  a  system  by  which  it  was  hoped  the  land  question 
might  be  satisfactorily  settled. 

In   the  early  part   of  the   year  the   members   of  the   royal 
family   had   been   busily   engaged    in   the  various   duties   which 
they  are  constantly  called  upon  to  fulfil.     The  Princess  Louise     ; 
had  embarked  for  Canada  on  the  3d  of  February,  her  brothers     i 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  accompanying     \ 
her   to    Liverpool.      In  April   the    Duke  of   Edinburgh   was   in     \ 
Dublin,    where   he   undertook    to   distribute   supplies    from    the     1 
Lhiited   States  among  the  distressed  population  of  Connaught.     1 
Prince  Leopold  fulfilled  various  engagements  in  opening  schools     j 
and   institutions,   and   later  in   the   year  attended   to  unveil   the     ; 
"  memorial "    which    had    been   placed    by   the   civic   authorities     | 
of  London   to   mark   the   spot   previously  occupied   by   Temple     i 
Bar,  which  had  been  removed.      In  May,  in  the  midst  of  various     i 
engagements    so    numerous   as    to    compel    him    to    abandon   a     I 
proposed  visit  to  Australia,  the   Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied 
by  the  Princess,  went  to  Portsmouth  and  made  a  visit  of  inspec- 
tion   to   the   frigate   Bacchante,   which   had   just   returned    from     j 
an   eight  months'   cruise,   and  on    board   which   their   two  sons     I 
were  serving  as  midshipmen.  j 

On  the  14th  of  July  their  royal  highnesses  gave  a  garden 
party  at  Marlborough  House,  which  was  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  the  Queen,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  people,  ' 
who  recognized  that  her  Majesty  was  now  able  to  take  occa- 
sional part  in  some  of  those  recreations  from  which  she  had 
so  long  been  absent.     On  the  following  day  her  Majesty  went 
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to  W'iiuLsor,  there  to  hold  a  review  in  the  park  of  i  i,ooo  troops 
from  Aklershot;  and  on  the  30tli  inspected  and  decorated  the 
colours  of  the  ist  battahon  of  the  24th  Regiment,  which  had 
been  recovered  in  the  struggle  at  Isandlana.  Her  Majesty, 
with  the  Princess  Beatrice,  was  at  Balmoral  in  the  latter  days 
of  August,  and  early  in  September  communicated  with  the 
o-overnment  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  means  to  diminish  the 
number  of  railway  accidents,  a  subject  which  had  on  former 
I  occasions  seriously  occupied  the  Queen's  attention.  At  a  little 
I  later  date  her  Majesty  was  much  interested  in  the  restoration 
I  of  the  old  abbey  church  at  Sheppy,  to  the  fund  for  which  she 
j  contributed  ^500.  The  Princess  Louise  had  temporarily 
returned  from  Canada  in  the  autumn.  Late  in  the  year  her 
Majesty  was  able  to  keep  the  Christmas  holiday  at  Windsor 
in  the  usual  quiet  domestic  fashion,  and  to  mark  its  observance 
by  those  personal  and  kindly  benefactions  with  which  it  has 
always  been  distinguished  by  the  royal  household. 

The  year  1881  commenced  with  much  public  uncertainty, 
for  the  political  outlook  disclosed  many  serious  difficulties  which 
required  prompt  and  decided  action.  Parliament  met  on  the 
7th  of  January,  and  the  Queen's  speech,  read  by  the  lord- 
chancellor,  indicated  that  there  would  be  a  long  and  arduous 
session.  We  were  still  in  friendly  relations  with  foreign  powers, 
but  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  were  uncom- 
pleted. Except  at  Candahar,  where  it  was  necessary  for  a 
time  to  retain  our  occupation  till  a  native  government  could  be 
established,  the  troops  had  been  withdrawn  from  Afghanistan 
to  our  Indian  territory.  The  war  in  Basutoland  continued, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Cape  government,  which 
could  neither  conciliate  the  natives  nor  make  such  overtures 
as   would   be  accepted   for  the  restoration  of  peace;    while,  at 
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the  same  time,  a  rising;  in  the  Transvaal   had  apparently  made 
it   necessary   to    take    military  measures   to   vindicate   the    royal 
authority  and  temporarily  to  set  aside  endeavours  for  securing 
to  the  European  settlers  the  complete  control  over  their  affairs 
which  the  imperial  government  desired  that  they  should  possess. 
During   the  latter  part  of   1880,  a  perpetual  conflict  had  to  be 
maintained   against   insurgent   natives,   while   the    Boers   of  the 
Transvaal  commenced  attacks  on  our  military  stations  in  various 
places,  and   as   the   number  of  them   who   were   accustomed   to 
arms  and  were  mostly  well  practised  in  shooting  greatly  exceeded 
the   whole  of  our   force,   they  succeeded    in    taking    the   places 
which  had  been  occupied  by  our  small  bodies  of  troops,  and  in 
maintaining  stubborn  fights,  in  some  of  which  many  Europeans 
were  killed  and  our  crarrisons  were  unable  to  hold  their  own. 
The   Orange    Free    State   did    not  join   with   the    Boers  of  the 
Transvaal,  but  their  president,   Mr.   John    Brand,  a  son   of  Sir 
Cristofel     Brand,    formerly    speaker    of    the    Cape     House    of 
Assembly,  exerted   himself  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment between  the  Boers  and  the  British  authorities.      This  was 
finally  effected,   but   not   until   Sir   George   Colley,   governor  of 
Natal,  who  had  marched  to  the  relief  of  Pretoria  with  a  small 
expedition  of  1500  men,  which  was  afterwards  somewhat  rein- 
forced by  troops  taken  froni  England  by  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  had 
been  defeated  by  the  Boers  in  endeavouring  to  take  up  a  position 
on  Majuba  Hill  near  Newcastle,  overlooking  the  positions  of  the 
Boers  at   Laing's  Nek.      Sir  George  Colley  was  killed  and  his 
troops  taken  by  surprise  by  the  enemy,  who  stealthily  advanced 
up  the  hill  and  surrounded  them,  pouring  in  such  a  deadly  fire  that 
they  were  obliged   to  beat  a  hasty  retreat.      It  was  a  question 
whether  a  sufficient  force  should  be  sent  to  crush  the   Boers  in 
a  more  equal  contest;  but  Sir  Evel)'n  Wood,  who  was  then  in 
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supreme  command,  had  olher  instructions,  and  as  conferences 
had  already  been  arranged  by  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Brand,  an 
armistice  was  agreed  to,  that  Kruger  the  Boer,  president,  Joubert 
the  commander,  and  our  general,  might  meet  and  consider  the 
answers  which  Kruger  had  now  the  opportunity  of  making  to 
communications  that  had  previously  been  sent  to  him  by  Sir 
George  Colley.  On  the  2 2d  of  January,  1S81,  Mr.  Gladstone 
announced  in  parliament  that  terms  of  agreement  had  been  come 
to.  The  suzerainty  of  the  Queen  over  the  Transvaal  was  to  be 
acknowledged.  Complete  self-government  would  be  given  to 
the  Boers,  control  over  foreign  relations  being  reserved.  By  the 
end  of  the  year  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  had  completed  his  task  in  the 
Transvaal  and  Zululand,  and  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was 
made  governor;  but  it  may  properly  be  noted  here,  that  at  a 
later  date  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  were  still  dissatisfied,  that 
they  sent  deputies  to  this  country  to  negotiate  with  regard  to 
their  future  government,  and  that  in  1884  it  was  agreed  to  sign 
a  convention  by  which  our  suzerainty  was  relinquished,  with  the 
reservation  of  a  right  of  veto  on  treaties  with  foreign  powers, 
except  with  the  Free  State  and  the  northern  Kafir  tribes.  By 
the  terms  of  this  convention  the  debt  was  to  be  reduced  and  the 
western  frontier  amended. 

At  the  opening  of  parliament  the  condition  of  Ireland  was 
the  most  urgent  topic  of  the  Queen's  speech,  as  it  demanded 
immediate  and  decided  measures.  The  ordinary  powers  of  the 
law  had  been  put  in  force,  but  had  not  proved  to  be  sufficient; 
and  it  was  afterwards  understood  that  proposals  would  be  made 
for  additional  powers  necessary  for  the  vindication  of  order  and 
of  public  law,  and  for  the  security  of  life,  property,  and  personal 
liberty,  though  it  was  intimated  that  the  work  of  removing 
grievances  and  improving  legislation  would  not  be  relaxed. 
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A  Still  further  revision  of  the  rules  that  should  govern 
proceedings  in  parliament  was  found  necessary  for  the  repression 
of  obstruction  by  needless  or  irrelevant  debate,  and  regulations 
for  this  purpose  were  supported  both  by  the  government  and 
the  opposition.  Shortly  afterwards  a  measure,  which  like  others 
of  a  similar  kind  was  called  a  coercion  bill,  was  brought  in  for 
the  suppression  of  crimes  and  outrages,  which  had  increased  in 
number  and  atrocity,  and  for  the  protection  of  innocent  people 
from  murderous  conspiracies  and  assaults.  The  enactment  was 
a  stringent  one,  especially  in  the  power  given  for  the  arrest  of 
suspected  persons  and  the  detention  of  prisoners  before  trial; 
but  the  condition  of  the  country  was  such  as  to  demand  im- 
mediate, sharp,  and  decisive  repression  of  crime,  by  provisions 
which  were  to  be  accompanied  by  equally  prompt  and  remedial 
measures  for  removing  the  injustice  and  ameliorating  the  dis- 
tressing conditions  under  which  the  Irish  peasantry  were  suffer- 
ing. Mr.  Bright  pointed  out  that  this  measure  for  the  protection 
of  person  and  property  differed  from  former  coercive  measures, 
because  it  was  accompanied  by  remedial  legislation.  A  large 
and  comprehensive  land  bill  would  be  a  durable  monument 
of  that  parliament  and  that  ministry. 

On  the  7th  of  April  the  proposed  bill  was  introduced  as 
one  having  for  its  main  points,  fair  rents,  free  sale,  and  fixity  of 
tenure.  It  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  court  to  which 
tenants  would  have  a  right  to  appeal  for  a  judicial  rent  to  be 
affixed  to  their  holdings  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years,  during  which 
there  could  be  no  eviction  except  for  specific  breach  of  specific 
covenants  or  for  non-payment  of  the  rent.  Other  provisions 
for  the  sale  or  perpetuation  of  tenant  rights,  the  renewal  and 
fixity  of  tenure,  the  sale  of  tenants'  interest,  compensation  for 
improvements  or  for   disturbance,  and   the   fixing  of  rents   by 
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agreement,  were  included  in  this  comj^rehensive  measure,  by 
which  the  court  referred  to  would  act  as  a  land  commission,  would 
refTulate  the  proceedings  of  the  local  court,  would  have  power  to 
appoint  assistant  and  provincial  commissions,  and  would  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  land  to  tenants  who  desired  to  purchase  their 
holdings,  to  whom  a  large  proportion  of  the  purchase  money 
would  be  lent  on  approved  security  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 
The  numerous  provisions  of  the  bill  included  the  grant  of  money 
by  parliament  to  assist  emigration.  It  was  expected  that  the 
measure  would  meet  with  much  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  that  expectation  was  verified.  Alterations  were 
proposed  which  would  have  altered  its  whole  character,  and  for 
a  time  it  appeared  as  though  a  serious  contiict  between  the  two 
houses  of  the  legislature  was  imminent;  but  though  it  was 
known  that  if  the  Conservative  peers  drove  parliament  to  a 
dissolution,  no  Conservative  government  could  be  formed  to 
stand,  Mr.  Gladstone  made  some  important  concessions  and 
accepted  such  amendments  as  did  not  change  the  principle  of  the 
measure,  which  he  was  most  anxious  should  be  passed  without 
delay  when  it  was  returned  to  the  Upper  House.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  effected  till  the  i6th  of  August,  and  the  royal 
assent  was  given  to  the  bill  on  the  2 2d  of  that  month. 

In  these  discussions  the  eminent  Conservative  chief,  the  Earl 
of  Beaconsfield,  had  no  part.  His  place  in  the  House  of  Peers 
knew^  him  no  more.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  had  succeeded 
him  as  leader  of  the  Conservative  party — nor  would  his  col- 
leagues and  admirers  in  and  out  of  parliament  ever  look  upon 
him  again  in  this  world.  In  the  last  months  of  the  previous 
year  he  had  published  his  last  novel,  Endymiou.  In  the  early 
spring  of  1881  he  was  known  to  be  suffering  from  some 
asthmatic  or  bronchial  disorder,  which  it  was  hoped  would  )-ield 
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to  rest  or  medical  care;  but  when  it  was  known  that  his  iHness 
was  serious,  and  that  he  lay  at  his  house  in  Curzon  Street, 
Mayfair,  in  a  condition  that  was  considered  to  be  dangerous, 
much  concern  was  manifested  throughout  the  country  and  indeed 
throughout  Europe,  and  by  the  Queen  as  well  as  by  the  hum- 
blest of  her  subjects  frequent  and  anxious  inquiries  were  made 
to  ascertain  what  hopes  of  his  recovery  were  held  out  by  the 
frequent  bulletins  issued  by  his  medical  attendants.  But  such 
hopes  as  were  entertained  w^ere  not  destined  to  be  realized, 
and  on  the  21st  of  April  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field,  passed  from  the  labours  which  he  had  so  long  sustained, 
and  his  voice  was  no  more  heard  In  the  councils  where  his 
ability  had  been  so  conspicuous  and  his  influence  had  been  so 
powerful. 

The  loss  of  the  statesman  who  had  recently  been  at  the 
head  of  affairs  was  very  seriously  felt  by  both  parties  in  parlia- 
ment, and  by  her  Majesty,  on  whose  behalf  wreaths  were  placed 
upon  the  funeral  bier  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  and  Prince  Leopold,  who  attended  the  last  sad 
ceremony  at  Hughenden  Church,  whither  the  Queen  and 
Princess  Beatrice  went  ten  days  afterwards,  before  the  tomb 
was  closed,  to  place  upon  the  coffin  a  wreath  and  cross  of  white 
camellias  and  other  flowers. 

In  the  following  year  a  monument  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  w^as 
erected  in  the  church,  "by  his  grateful  and  affectionate  Sovereign 
and  friend,  Victoria  R.  L,"  with  the  additional  inscription: 

'•  Kings  love  him  that  speaketh  right." 

Proverbs  xvi.  13. 

Those  earlier  months  of  the  year  had  been  marked  by  other 
events  of  great  interest  to  the  Queen.     On  the  27th  of  February 
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her  Majesty's  eldest  grandson,  Prince  Frederick  William  Victor 
Albert,  son  of  the  Crown-prince  and  Princess  of  Germany,  was 
married  at  I3erlin  to  Princess  Auousta  Victoria  of  Schleswio- 
Holstein,  granddaughter  of  her  Majesty's  sister,  Princess  Hohen- 
lohe,  and  niece  to  Prince  Christian.  At  the  wedding  the  Queen 
was  represented  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Only  a  fortnight  afterwards  (on  the  13th  of  March)  a  horrible 
message  came  from  St.  Petersburg,  saying  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander  of  Russia  had  been  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  the 
city.  As  he  and  his  brother  were  being  driven  in  a  closed 
carriage  from  the  Winter  Palace  a  bomb  was  thrown  which 
exploded  just  behind  the  carriage,  severely  injuring  the  horses 
and  wounding  one  of  the  escort  as  well  as  some  of  the  by- 
standers. The  carriage  stopped,  and  the  emperor,  alighting, 
turned  to  look  at  the  injured  persons,  when  another  missile, 
thrown  by  a  young  man,  exploded  at  his  feet.  As  the  smoke 
cleared  away  he  was  seen  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood  shockingly 
mutilated  and  quite  insensible;  two  hours  afterwards  he  was 
dead.  He  had  been  long  threatened  with  death  by  the  hands 
of  assassins,  and  the  threat  had  now  been  fulfilled;  a  horrible 
crime  had  been  committed  to  no  appreciable  end,  and  here,  as 
in  other  countries,  it  had  the  effect  of  arousing  a  feeling  of 
detestation  against  those  who  are  none  the  less  murderers 
because  they  profess  to  perpetrate  crimes  in  the  name  of  that 
freedom  which  their  declarations  show  them  to  be  incapable  of 
appreciating. 

At  a  later  date,  on  the  2d  of  July,  Mr.  Garfield,  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  shot  at  W^ashington  by  an  assassin 
named  Guiteau,  and  after  lingering  in  extreme  pain  and  ex- 
haustion, borne  with  heroic  fortitude,  died  on  the  19th  of 
September.      During  his  suffering  much  sympathy  and  anxiety 
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was  manifested  by  her  Majesty  and  by  tlie  p(;ople  of  this  country; 
and  the  o-eneral  sorrow  for  his  death  and  for  the  loss  sustained 
b\-  the  American  nation  was  signified  by  our  court  going  into 
mourning;  while  among  the  floral  tributes  of  respect  and  regard 
which  lay  upon  the  funeral  bier  was  a  large  and  beautiful  wreath 
of  white  roses,  Smilax,  and  Stephanotis,  with  a  card  inscribed, 
"Queen  Victoria,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  President  Garfield: 
an  expression  of  her  sorrow  and  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Garfield 
and  the  American  nation."  Her  Majesty  had  also  sent  a  tender 
womanly  message  to  the  lady  who  had  suffered  such  an  agonizing 
experience  in  watching  the  lingering  to  death  of  her  beloved 
husband,  a  message  short  but  full  of  oentle  sis^nificance:  "Words 
cannot  express  the  deep  sympathy  I  feel  with  you  at  this  terrible 
moment.      May  God  support  you  as  He  alone  can!" 

Among  those  events  of  the  time  which  had  to  be  included 
in  its  sadder  records  was  the  death  of  Dean  Stanlev:  he  had  for 
many  years  enjoyed  the  respect  and  regard  of  the  royal  family, 
and  his  bereavement  had  been  a  deep  sorrow  to  her  Majesty, 
who  lone  mourned  the  loss  of  Ladv  Aucjusta  Stanlev,  her  former 
friend  and  companion. 

The  year  had  been  an  eventful  one,  and  that  which  followed 
promised,  at  its  opening,  to  bring  with  it  occurrences  of  deep 
personal  interest  to  our  Sovereign  Lady.  In  the  early  days  of 
January  her  Majesty  was  at  Osborne,  where  she  was  much 
engaged  in  receiving,  and  in  numerous  cases  replying  to,  letters 
and  messages  from  America,  evoked  by  her  kindly  sympathy 
for  the  widowed  Mrs.  Garfield  and  for  the  American  people. 

On  the  15th  of  the  month  the  announcement  that  a  daughter 
had  been  born  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaufjht  was 
received  with  great  pleasure,  and  preparations  had  to  be  made 
for   the    baptism    of   the    infant  princess,   which    took   place  at 
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Windsor  Castle  on  the  i  ith  of  March,  the  Queen  bein^c;^  present 
as  sponsor  and  g"iving  the  names  Margaret  Victoria  Augusta 
Charlotte  Norah. 

Her  Majesty,  who  had  held  a  drawing-room  at  Buckingham 
Palace  on  the  rst  of  March,  returned  to  Windsor  on  the  following 
day;  and,  accompanied  by  the  Princess  Beatrice,  had  entered 
her  carriage  at  the  railway-station  to  drive  to  the  castle,  when 
a  man.  who  stood  at  a  short  distance,  deliberately  levelled  a 
revolver  and  fired  at  the  Queen.  The  princess  saw  him  point 
the  weapon,  but,  though  greatly  alarmed  on  account  of  the  danger 
to  her  mother,  sat  quite  still.  The  Queen,  who  was  not  aware 
of  the  attempt  till  the  explosion  was  heard,  was  more  alarmed 
for  her  daughter  than  for  herself,  but  both  exhibited  remark- 
able calm  self-possession.  The  place  in  which  the  bullet  was 
found  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  had  passed  between  them. 
The  criminal,  whose  attempt  had  been  witnessed  by  a  group 
of  spectators  assembled  at  the  station,  was  at  once  secured,  and 
indeed  was  immediately  attacked  by  an  Eton  boy,  who  rushed 
upon  him  and  belaboured  him  over  the  head  with  an  umbrella. 
When  interrogated  he  said  his  name  was  Roderick  Maclean, 
and  declared  that  he  had  only  intended  to  intimidate  her 
Majesty.  On  being  brought  to  trial  he  was  found  to  be  half- 
demented,  and  accordingly  was  sentenced  to  be  confined  during 
her  Majesty's  pleasure.  The  Queen,  after  inquiring  whether 
any  one  was  hurt,  maintained  her  composure  during  the  drive 
homeward;  but  she  was  aware  that  a  sfreat  danoer  had  been 
escaped,  and  on  reaching  her  apartments  at  the  castle,  expressed 
her  sincere  gratitude  for  the  preservation  of  herself,  the  princess, 
and  those  who  attended  them,  and  her  admiration  for  the 
courage  and  self-control  which  had  been  displayed  by  the 
Princess  Beatrice. 
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Perhaps  her  Majesty  was  scarcely  prepared  for  the  universal 
outburst  of  congratulation  and  thankso-jving  which  followed  the 
assurance  of  her  safety,  not  only  here  and  in  the  colonies,  but  in 
foreign  countries  all  over  the  world.  In  a  few  hours  telegrams 
and  messages  poured  in  from  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
from  the  rulers  and  public  bodies  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  were  followed  by  equally  warm  expressions  of  thankful 
regard  and  esteem  from  India,  Canada,  and  Australia.  Through- 
out this  country  at  every  public  assembly  for  business  or  pleasure 
those  who  were  present  manifested  their  gratitude  and  their 
loyalty,  and  in  parliament  the  leading  speakers  gave  expression 
to  the  intensity  of  public  sentiment,  which  united  profound 
thankfulness  for  her  Majesty's  preservation  with  admiration 
for  the  calm  courage  which  distinguished  our  Sovereign  Lady 
and  her  daughter. 

In  every  assembly  for  public  worship  there  were  thanks- 
givings for  her  Majesty's  safety,  and  in  reply  to  the  heart-felt 
expressions  of  affection  and  loyalty  which  were  almost  hourly 
conveyed  to  her  the  Queen  wrote  a  letter  addressed  to  her 
people,  thanking  them  for  their  loving  sympathy,  and  assuring 
them  of  her  constant  and  heart-felt  regard. 

Early  in  the  year  her  Majesty  had  been  recommended  by 
her  medical  advisers  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Mentone  for  the 
benefit  of  her  health,  and  on  the  14th  of  March  the  journey 
was  made  to  Cherbourg  in  the  royal  yacht,  and  thence  continued 
to  Mentone  by  way  of  Paris.  The  Queen,  who  travelled  as 
the  Countess  of  Balmoral,  was  accompanied  by  Princess  Beatrice, 
and  at  Mentone  was  met  by  Prince  Leopold,  who  in  June,  1881, 
had  taken  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  title  of  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  and  whose  marriage  with  the  Princess  Helen 
of  Waldeck-Pyrmont — whom  the  prince  had  met  in   1881,  and 
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who  with  her  father  had  made  an  informal  visit  to  Windsor 
in  February  and  had  returned  to  Alrosen  to  prepare  for  the 
wedding — was  to  be  celebrated  in  April. 

The  health  of  Prince  Leopold  was  so  precarious  that  it 
caused  much  anxiety  to  the  royal  family,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  a  short  stay  at  Mentone  would  be  beneficial  to  him  as  well 
as  to  her  Majesty,  who  appeared  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  brief 
holiday.  Very  excellent  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the 
comfort  and  repose  of  the  royal  visitors  at  the  villa  at  which 
they  took  up  their  abode,  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain 
amidst  orange  frroves  and  commandinor  delisrhtful  views  of  sea 
and  land.  The  preparations  made  for  the  reception  of  her 
Majesty  were  in  accordance  with  her  desire  to  make  her  visit  a 
private  one.  The  roads  leading  to  the  villa  had  been  improved, 
a  small  new  railway-station  had  been  constructed  for  the  royal 
use,  and  the  telegraph  wire  was  carried  to  the  house  that  im- 
mediate communication  might  be  made  with  London.  Some 
very  beautiful  private  gardens,  formed  of  a  succession  of  terraces 
on  the  mountain  side,  and  affording  charming  and  varied  pros- 
pects, were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Queen. 

On  the  r2th  of  April  her  Majesty  with  the  prince  and 
princess  returned,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  marriage, 
which  was  celebrated  at  Windsor.  The  bride,  who  was  sister 
to  the  Oueen  of  the  Netherlands  and  to  the  Princess  William 
of  Wurtemberg,  arrived  with  her  parents  on  the  25th,  and  the 
KinLT  and  Oueen  of  the  Netherlands  followed  on  the  26th. 
The  marriage,  which  was  one  of  mutual  affection,  was  considered 
to  be  in  every  respect  a  happy  event,  for  the  bride,  the  daughter 
of  the  reigning  Prince  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont,  belonged  to  an  old 
Protestant  family  connected  with  some  of  the  royal  houses  of 
Europe.      Prince   Leopold,  as  we  have  seen,  had  made  a  very 
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deep  and  favourable  impression  upon  [jublic  opinion.  Lducated 
at  home  and  at  Oxford,  he  had  developed  faculties  which  were 
afterwards  ripened  by  observation,  and  he  was  largely  interested 
in  promoting-  a  love  of  art  and  letters  among  the  people.  Even 
the  weakness  of  constitution  from  which  he  suffered  seemed  to 
have  added  refinement,  and  to  have  given  something  of  sympa- 
thetic gentleness  to  his  disposition,  and  his  speeches  on  several 
public  occasions,  when  he  advocated  the  claims  ot  education  or 
of  benevolence,  were  remarkably  effective,  and  indicated  a  depth 
of  thought  and  perception  which  greatly  impressed  those  who 
heard  him. 

The  journey  of  the  Princess  Helen  of  W'aldeck  to  England 
was  marked  with  many  genuine  signs  of  welcome,  and  on  her 
arrival  at  Oueenborough  she  was  able  to  say  in  prettily  accented 
English,  in  answer  to  an  address  from  the  local  representatives: 
"  Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen — I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for 
the  hearty  welcome  you  have  given  me  to  my  new  home." 
Nor  was  the  reception  at  Windsor,  where  she  was  received 
with  tokens  of  affection,  likely  to  diminish  that  home-like  senti- 
ment. A  large  number  of  royal  and  illustrious  personages 
assembled  there  to  attend  the  wedding,  which  was  distinguished 
for  the  beauty  of  the  dresses  and  jewels  worn  on  the  occasion, 
and  for  the  numerous  valuable  presents  made  to  the  bride, 
whose  new  home  was  to  be  at  the  now  historical  dw^elling  at 
Claremont. 

On  the  8th  of  May  her  Majesty  again  journeyed  eastward, 
appearing  in  state  among  the  industrial  classes  of  the  London 
population  for  the  purpose  of  giving  her  royal  sanction  and 
approbation  to  the  opening  of  Epping  Forest  in  Essex  as  a 
great  health  resort  for  the  people.  For  many  years  encroach- 
ments had  been  made  on  the  forest  land  till  hundreds  of  acres 
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had  been  absorbed  b)'  private  individuals,  who  had  thus  accumu- 
lated estates,  and  in  man\-  instances  "common  rights"  having 
been  acquired  by  nominal  compensation,  portions  of  such 
lands  had  been  sold  for  residential  or  other  purposes.  The 
corporation  of  the  City  of  London  having  taken  up  the  matter 
in  the  public  interest,  succeeded,  after  the  expenditure  of  a 
large  sum  of  money,  in  reclaiming  the  larger  proportion  of  these 
lands,  and  as  crown  rights  could  still  be  asserted  and  had 
not  been  compromised  by  the  illicit  absorption  of  the  Forest, 
some  hundreds  of  acres  which  had  not  been  built  upon  were 
acquired  for  the  public  benefit. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught  had  been  appointed  Ranger  of 
the  Royal  Forest  of  Epping  and  Hainault,  and  her  Majesty, 
accompanied  by  the  Princess  Beatrice  and  attended  by  a  suite 
and  a  proper  escort,  was  received  by  the  lord-mayor  and 
sheriffs,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  London.  After  driving  to  High  Beech,  an  elevated  and 
central  spot  commanding  very  fine  and  extensive  views  of  the 
Forest  and  the  surrounding  country,  her  Majesty  received  an 
address,  to  which  a  gracious  reply  was  returned,  and  then, 
alighting  from  her  carriage,  planted  a  small  oak  tree  in  com- 
memoration of  her  havino-  declared  the  Forest  to  be  thenceforth 
freely  open  for  the  use  and  recreation  of  her  people;  the  civic 
authorities  being  the  appointed  conservators  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  rights  and  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the 
ancient  and  extensive  domain  of  woodland,  glade,  and  thicket, 
which  from  time  immemorial  had  been  a  holiday  resort  for  the 
inhabitants  of  London,  and  the  towns  and  villages  of  that  part 
of  the  country.  A  great  pavilion  had  been  raised  on  the  hill  at 
High  Beech,  where  a  large  number  of  distinguished  and  official 
personages   afterwards   partook  of  luncheon;    but   her   Majesty 
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remained  only  for  a  short  time  in  the  apartment  prepared  for 
tlie  reception  of  the  royal  party,  as  a  long  return  journey  had  to 
l^e  made  to  London  and  thence  to  Windsor. 

The  ceremony  had  been  an  important  one,  as  it  had  marked 
an  occasion  of  very  great  popular  interest,  and  had  vindicated 
alike  the  royal  and  the  public  privilege.  The  manifestations 
of  loyalty  had  been  such  as  to  prove  that  the  hearts  of  the 
population  went  out  in  affectionate  welcome  to  their  Queen; 
but  a  shadow  of  gloom  had  partly  dimmed  the  brightness  and 
disturbed  the  sense  of  pleasure.  A  strong  and  deep  feeling 
of  horror  and  indignation  had  been  aroused  throughout  the 
country  and  in  every  civilized  community  in  the  world  by 
intelligence  of  a  dastardly  and  hideous  crime  perpetrated  in 
Dublin,  where  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  one  of  the  best  and 
noblest  of  men,  having  accepted  the  office  of  Irish  secretary — 
on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Forster — -had  only  been  a  few  hours 
in  the  capital  when  he  was  foully  murdered  by  armed  assassins 
in  Phoenix  Park.  Mr.  Burke,  the  permanent  under-secretary, 
who  was  in  his  company,  also  fell  a  victim  to  the  miscreants, 
who  had  deliberately  planned  the  deed  at  the  instigation,  it  was 
believed,  of  so-called  Irish-American  conspirators. 

The  crime,  which  they  alleged  had  been  instigated  by  the 
Irish- Americans  and  committed  by  a  secret  society,  was  con- 
demned by  the  leaders  of  the  "  Land  League,"  the  name  of 
which  had  been  changed  to  the  "  National  League."  They 
could  not,  of  course,  obliterate  the  knowledge  that  they  had  in 
other  respects  been  acting  in  concert  with  the  Irish- American 
party  in  the  United  States,  and  had  repeatedly  received  large 
contributions  from  them  for  maintaining  the  League,  and 
supporting  some  of  its  representatives  in  Parliament;  but  they 
denounced  the  perpetrators  of  the  murders  in  Phoenix  Park  in  a 
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manifesto  addressed  to  the  Irish  people,  declaring  that  no  act 
had  ever  been  perpetrated  in  that  country  during  the  exciting 
struggles  for  social  and  political  rights  of  the  past  fifty  years 
that  had  so  stained  the  name  of  hospitable  Ireland,  as  that 
cowardly  and  unprovoked  assassination  of  a  friendly  stranger, 
and  that  until  the  murderers  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and 
Mr.  Burke  were  brought  to  justice  that  stain  would  sully  their 
country's  name. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  victim  of  this  horrible  crime  had 
eone  on  a  mission  of  conciliation.  Mr,  Forster  had  most  un- 
willingly  demanded  the  application  of  measures  for  repressing 
crimes  of  violence  against  person  and  property,  and  for  suppres- 
sing the  Land  League;  and  when  he  found  that  the  leaders 
who  had  been  arrested  were  released  from  prison  and  that  the 
operation  of  the  law  was  relaxed,  he  had  felt  that  he  could  not 
consistently  remain  in  office,  and  as  his  health  was  much  impaired 
by  the  arduous  duties  he  had  fulfilled  and  the  constant  grief 
that  he  endured  because  of  the  necessity  for  putting  the  law  in 
force,  he  was  not  sorry  to  be  relieved  from  a  burden  which  had 
become  insupportable,  even  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  constant  risk  of  assassination,  which  he  incurred  without  a 
moment's  apparent  fear,  or  hesitation  to  carry  out  his  duty  in 
Ireland. 

That  his  successor  should  be  foully  murdered  only  a  few  hours 
after  his  entering  upon  his  pacific  mission  was  a  startling 
confirmation  of  Mr,  Forster's  declarations;  and  it  was  more  than 
hinted  that  the  slinkinof  scoundrels  who  under  the  name  of 
"  Invincibles  "  or  other  appellations,  formed  secret  societies,  the 
members  of  which  were  bound  by  oath  to  obey  their  leaders  and 
act  as  assassins  whenever  anybody  was  to  be  murdered — were 
determined  if  possible  to  prevent  conciliatory  measures,  the  oper- 
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ation  of  which  would  dcpri\-c  tlicni  of  occupation.  At  all  events 
it  was  found  necessary  even  by  the  leaders  of  the  agitation  to 
repudiate  any  association  with  such  crimes  as  were  now  perpe- 
trated by  those  who  were  evidently  not  the  friends  but  the  enemies 
of  Ireland,  and  were  by  their  atrocities  beyond  the  pale  of 
humanity. 

Within  five  davs  after  the  assassination  of  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  a  stringent  "Prevention  of  Crimes"  Bill,  directed 
chiefly  against  the  secret  societies,  was  passed  after  strenuous 
obstruction  from  the  Irish  party,  and  Mr.  G.  O.  Trevelyan 
accepted  the  appointment  of  chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  At 
the  same  time  ameliorative  measures  were  pushed  forward, 
though,  as  it  proved,  they  were  neither  supported  nor  accepted 
by  the  representatives  of  the  national  party  as  even  an  approxi- 
mate settlement  of  the  conditions  which  were  the  alleged  causes 
of  distress  and  of  disregard  for  the  law^s  designed  to  secure 
protection  of  life  and  property. 

Not  onlv  in  relation  to  Ireland  was  the  o^overnment  embar- 
rassed  by  the  obstruction  of  the  Irish  party,  but  almost  all 
legislation  was  delayed  or  frustrated  by  the  persistent  opposi- 
tion by  which  nearly  every  measure  was  confronted.  At  the 
same  time  there  had  arisen  in  Egypt  a  condition  of  affairs  so 
threatening  to  the  interests  and  even  to  the  personal  security 
of  Europeans  residing  in  that  country,  and  particularly  in  Cairo 
and  Alexandria,  that  our  intervention  became  necessary,  either 
in  conjunction  with  the  great  powers,  or  (in  default  of  their 
co-operation)  on  our  own  responsibility,  for  the  protection  of 
the  regular  government  against  a  knot  of  military  conspirators, 
wdio,  for  their  own  ends,  w^ere  fomenting  a  revolt  in  the  army 
and  inciting  the  fanatical  element  among  the  population  against 
the  Khedive  Tewfik,  son  of  the  recently  deposed  Ismail  Pasha. 
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The  military  revolts  which  were  commenced  durino^  the 
later  days  of  the  khedivate  of  Ismail  Pasha,  and  continued 
when  his  son  was  appointed  viceroy  in  his  stead,  were  headed 
by  three  Arab  colonels,  Arabi  Bey  Ahmed,  Ali  Bey  Femy, 
and  Abdullah  Bey,  who  professed  to  resent  the  favouritism 
which  thev  alleofed  had  been  shown  to  Circassian  and  Turkish 
officers,  and  the  undue  influence  exercised  by  European  advisers 
of  the  Egyptian  government,  who  held  the  chief  offices  in  the 
civil  service. 

An  account  of  the  occurrences  which  led  to  the  intervention 
of  the  British  government  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Europeans 
in  Egypt  and  suppressing  the  rebellion,  which  would  have 
assumed  the  form  of  a  military  dictatorship  under  Arabi  Bey, 
would  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  narrative.  The  story 
of  our  relations  to  the  government  and  administration  of  Egypt 
and  of  their  results,  ending  with  the  war  against  the  pretensions 
of  the  Mahdi  in  the  Soudan,  and  the  extraordinary  campaign 
for  the  relief  of  General  Gordon  at  Khartum,  has  been  told 
by  the  writer  of  these  pages  in  a  work  expressly  designed 
to  recount  that  important  episode  in  the  history  of  the  British 
Empire.^ 

The  military  mutiny  became  sufficiently  powerful  to  take 
the  form  of  rebellion,  of  which  Arabi  was  the  recognized  leader, 
supported  not  only  by  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  troops, 
but  by  numbers  of  those  native  officials  who  had  been  super- 
seded because  of  their  misgovernment,  or  who  desired  to  obtain 
official  employment.  Arabi  had  already  assumed  a  military 
dictatorship  when,  in  1S82,  he  claimed  that  the  army  represented 
the  people,  that  Egypt  was  sick  of  the   European  control,  and 
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tluit  luiropcans  shoiiltl  be  replaced  by  l^gyptians.  The  British 
and  r^rench  governments,  representing  the  liuropean  powers 
at  Cairo,  assured  the  kliedive  of  their  united  aid  in  maintaining 
the  rcginic  established  in  Egypt  when  he  was  placed  on  the 
throne;  but  the  military  party  had  already  succeeded  in  rein- 
stating the  chamber  of  notables,  which  had  previously  been 
superseded,  and  the  khedive  was  so  much  afraid,  that  he 
allowed  the  chamber  to  elect  the  administration  in  which  Arabi 
Bey  was  made  minister  of  war.  Promises  were  given  that 
Europeans  should  be  protected,  but  it  was  soon  evident  that 
if  the  rebellion  orew  to  larger  dimensions  there  would  be  no 
safety  for  them  in  Cairo,  Alexandria,  or  other  large  towns. 

The  khedive  became  a  cipher  after  having  endeavoured  to 
propitiate  Arabi  by  elevating  him  to  the  rank  of  pasha,  pro- 
moting his  principal  officers,  and  confirming  certain  privileges  of 
persons  who  had  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  be  deprived 
of  them.  The  French  and  English  financial  advisers  pointed 
out  that  the  proposals  of  the  chambers  would  result  in  a  serious 
deficit  in  the  treasury,  and  the  French  representative  resigned 
office.  The  foreign  consuls  were  told  that  the  safety  of 
Europeans  would  be  guaranteed,  but  when  it  was  known  that 
France  and  England  had  ordered  two  ironclads  to  Alexandria, 
it  was  added  that  the  guarantee  would  only  hold  good  in  the 
event  of  the  intervention  of  the  Porte  alone.  This  seemed  to 
point  to  some  connivance  of  the  sultan  with  the  rebellion. 

It  was  thought  necessary  to  make  a  display  of  intervention 
by  the  presence  of  a  combined  English  and  French  fieet  at 
Alexandria;  the  authority  of  the  khedive  was  insufficient  to 
maintain  a  ministry  of  his  own  nomination,  and  his  life  was 
threatened.  The  allied  fleet  arrived,  but  awaited  orders  from 
their  governments   before  proceeding   to   hostilities  against   the 
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mutineers.  Arabi  had  resio^ned  with  other  ministers  on  the 
pretext  that  they  could  not  countenance  foreign  intervention. 
At  Cairo  the  principal  people  asked  for  the  reinstatement  of 
Arabi,  to  prevent  an  insurrection  and  the  massacre  of  the 
European  residents.  At  Alexandria  the  foreign  population  was 
in  imminent  danger.  Arabi  had  begun  to  construct  fortresses 
in  spite  of  the  commands  of  the  khedive,  the  remonstrances  of 
Admiral  Beauchamp  Seymour,  who  had  command  of  the  British 
fleet,  and  the  rather  perfunctory  reproofs  of  a  Turkish  commis- 
sioner, who  was  suspected  of  favouring  the  rebellion  in  the 
interests  of  the  sultan.  A  serious  riot  broke  out  in  Alexandria: 
the  British  consul  was  dragged  out  of  his  carriage  and  severely 
injured,  the  Greek  consul  was  attacked,  and  a  number  of  French 
and  British  subjects  were  killed;  many  of  the  Europeans  at 
Cairo  fled  from  the  city;  Arabi  continued  to  complete  batteries 
and  fortifications  at  Alexandria,  while  returning  evasive  replies 
to  the  remonstrances  of  the  khedive  and  the  Turkish  commis- 
sioner. On  the  /th  of  July  (1882)  Admiral  Seymour  threatened 
that  if  these  works  were  continued  he  would  open  fire  upon 
them,  and  three  days  later  an  ultimatum  was  issued,  demanding 
their  surrender  to  the  British.  Most  of  the  Europeans  had 
embarked  on  board  vessels  provided  for  their  escape;  the 
commander  of  the  French  fleet  had  received  orders  to  take  no 
part  in  the  bombardment  that  was  now  inevitable,  and  therefore 
the  French  ironclads  retired  to  Port  Said;  and  on  the  rith  of 
July  our  fleet,  consisting  of  eight  ironclads  and  five  gunboats, 
opened  fire  upon  the  forts.  Under  the  pretence  of  signalling  by 
a  flag  of  truce  Arabi  withdrew  his  forces,  and  then  commenced  an 
insurrection  which  it  was  believed  he  had  previously  encouraged 
and  prepared.  The  European  quarter  was  ransacked,  houses 
demolished,  hundreds  of  the   remaining   Europeans  were   mas- 
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sacred,  and,  finally,  ihc  city  was  fin^d  in  the  central  square,  the 
conflagration  extendi hl;'  to  the  suburbs  and  continuing  for  three 
days.  Our  admiral  had  no  troops  to  land,  nor  could  he  properly 
have  occupied  the  city  without  the  direct  orders  of  the  khedive, 
with  whom  we  were  not  at  war,  but  whose  authority  we  were 
professing  to  support.  He  was  at  his  palace  four  miles  from  the 
city,  and  was  taken  back  to  Alexandria  under  the  protection  of 
a  guard  of  marines.  Lord  Charles  Beresford  then  landed  with 
a  small  force  of  blue-jackets  and  marines,  who  were  formed  into 
a  kind  of  police,  and  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  insurrection 
after  shooting  several  of  the  murderers  and  incendiaries,  and 
placing  others  under  arrest  in  the  prisons. 

Lord  Dufferin,  who  had  gone  to  Constantinople  as  our 
plenipotentiary,  held  repeated  conferences  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  other  European  powers,  and  with  the  sultan,  who 
talked  of  occupying  Egypt  with  a  Turkish  army.  Nobody  quite 
trusted  the  Turkish  government  and  its  repeated  evasions  and 
delays,  but  it  was  at  last  decided,  with  the  consent  of  all  the 
powers,  that  France  and  England  should,  in  the  name  of  Europe, 
take  the  responsibility  of  occupying  the  Suez  Canal  by  a  pro- 
tecting force,  to  prevent  it  from  being  obstructed  or  seized  upon 
by  the  insurgents,  who  were  in  great  numbers  with  Arabi's  army 
at  Kafr  Dowar,  not  far  from  Alexandria.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  had  already  taken  steps  to  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion.  Be- 
fore the  final  conference  between  Lord  Dufferin  and  the  sultan 
some  of  our  troops  had  arrived  in  Egypt,  and  a  reconnaissance 
was  being  pushed  forward  toward  Arabi's  position.  The  move- 
ments of  our  contingents  were  quick  and  decisive:  a  telegraph 
cable  was  laid  between  Alexandria  and  Port  Said,  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  arrived  to  take  the  chief  command,  troopships  sailed 
to  Aboukir,  and — before  the  Egyptians  knew  what  was  meant 
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— sailed  eastward  and  occupied  l\)rt  Said.  The  engagements 
were  swift  skirmishes,  by  which  Arabi  and  his  rebel  army 
were  driven  further  and  further  towards  Cairo,  until  he  formed 
an  intrenched  and  fortihed  camp  at  Tel-el- Kebir.  There,  on 
the  night  of  the  12th  of  September,  our  forces  made  a  rapid 
and  brilliantly  successful  attack  on  his  position  and  utterly 
defeated  him,  putting  his  whole  army  to  the  rout.  Our  losses- 
were  54  killed,  of  whom  1 1  were  officers,  and  342  wounded,  in- 
cluding 22  officers.  The  loss  of  the  Egyptians  was  about  rooo, 
while  3000  surrendered  and  about  15,000  threw  away  their 
arms  and  fled,  dispersing  over  the  country.  The  next  day  our 
Indian  contingent  had  occupied  Zagazig;  and  the  cavalry  and 
mounted  infantry  by  a  forced  march  of  thirty  miles  under  a 
blazing  sun  reached  Cairo  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  when 
Arabi  was  captured  and  the  city  was  preserved  from  disaster 
and  probably  from  destruction.  On  the  following  day  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  with  his  head-quarters,  detachment  of  Guards, 
Highlanders,  and  marines,  entered  Cairo,  and  was  received, 
with  expressions  of  good- will  by  the  populace,  who  seemed 
ready  to  abandon  Arabi,  though  a  few  of  the  more  determined 
rebels  gathered  into  small  knots  and  made  insulting  remarks 
and  gestures.  It  was  evident  that  the  revolt  had  collapsed,  and 
that  the  population  of  the  city  was  not  sorry  to  be  protected 
while  order  was  restored.  A  complete  revulsion  of  feeling 
followed.  The  Khedive  Tewfik  became  immensely  popular; 
the  towns  in  the  provinces  which  had  declared  for  Arabi 
promptly  surrendered.  Steps  were  taken  to  bring  to  trial  the 
murderous  rebels  at  Alexandria  as  well  as  the  mutinous  colonels, 
and  eventually  Arabi  and  some  of  his  fellow-prisoners  —  the 
chiefs  of  the  rebellion — were,  by  British  intervention,  saved  froni 
the  capital  sentence  which  would  have  followed  their  conviction 
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as  ordinary  criminals,  and   were  sentenced  to  banishment,  and 
exiled  to  Ceylon. 

The  British  gov^ernment  made  it  known  that  the  victorious 
troops  would  be  withdrawn  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion, 
that  only  sufficient  men  would  remain  to  protect  the  inhabitants 
against  attempts  to  revive  it,  and  that  the  British  representatives, 
with  the  b^arl  of  Dufferin  as  plenipotentiary,  would  assist  the 
Egyptian  government  to  reform  the  entire  administration  of  the 
country  and  to  establish  more  just  and  equal  laws. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught  went  with  the  expedition  to  Egypt 
in  command  of  the  first  battalion  of  Scots  Guards,  and  took 
part  in  the  active  service  of  the  campaign  with  much  distinction. 
It  was  understood  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  a  ereat  desire 
to  accompany  his  brother,  but  her  Majesty  could  not  give  her 
consent  to  the  proposal.  It  was  not  thought  advisable  that  the 
heir  to  the  throne  should  join  the  forces  in  Egypt  and  incur 
the  inevitable  dangers  of  the  campaign,  unless  for  more  urgent 
reasons  than  could  be  said  to  exist  for  his  presence  with  the 
expedition,  especially  as  he  was  so  constantly  required  to  fulfil  \ 
important  engagements,  or  to  inaugurate  public  movements,  to  i 
which  only  her  Majesty  or  the  heir  apparent  could  give  the  j 
effect  secured  by  royal  sanction.  As  his  royal  highness  found  ! 
that  the  Queen  could  not  give  her  approval  to  his  absence  from  j 
England,  he  contented  himself  with  accompanying  the  Princess  i 
of  Wales  and  the  Duchess  of  Connaught  to  see  his  brother  | 
embark  on  board  the  Orient  on  the  20th  of  July,  and  probably 
to  express  his  farewells  and  regrets  in  the  usual  brief  but  hearty  j 
fashion:  "Good-bye,  old  fellow,  I  wish  I  could  come  with  you;  ; 
but  you'll  be  sure  to  write,  you  know,  and  you'll  tell  us  all  about  i 
it  when  you  come  back."  The  duke  had  already  said  farewell  j 
to  her   Majesty,  to  whom   the  expedition  was  causing  no  little    i 
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anxiety.  On  the  5th  of  August  the  Queen's  interest  was  mani- 
fested by  inspecting-  the  troops  who  had  embarlved  on  board  the 
Cataloiia.  Her  Majesty  visited  the  ship  as  it  lay  off  Cowes 
and  took  leave  of  Sir  I{.  Hamley,  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  and  other 
officers  in  command.  On  tlie  loth  five  ships,  leaving:  South- 
ampton  Water  with  troops  on  board,  went  on  their  outward 
voyage  watched  by  the  Queen,  who  was  on  board  the  royal 
yacht,  and  on  the  19th  our  Sovereign  Lady  was  again  at  sea  to 
meet  the  Malabar  conveying  more  troops,  who  had  the  honour 
of  being  accompanied  by  the  royal  yacht  to  the  Warner  Light. 

Her  Majesty  had,  of  course,  been  staying  at  Osborne,  where 
the  Zulu  king,  Cetewayo,  had  been  admitted  to  pay  a  morning 
call,  and,  notwithstanding  his  clumsy  appearance,  caused  by  his 
enormous  bulk  and  ill-fitting  European  attire,  he  appears  to 
have  behaved  with  some  dignity  and  with  an  evident  endeavour 
to  express  his  loyalty  and  honesty  to  the  Queen,  whom  he 
regarded  as  his  suzerain.  He  was  afterwards  taken  on  a  visit 
to  Windsor  Castle,  and  soon  afterwards  was  returned  to  his  own 
country  with  restored  authority,  under  certain  conditions  which 
he  scarcely  lived  long  enough  to  comprehend  or  fully  to  observe. 

On  the  I  St  of  September  her  Majesty  left  Osborne  for 
Balmoral  accompanied  by  Princess  Beatrice  and  the  Duchess 
of  Connaught.  There,  on  Monday  the  iith  of  September,  her 
Majesty  received  a  telegram  from  Sir  John  M'Neill,  whose  name 
has  been  eminently  associated  with  the  campaign  in  Egypt 
and  the  Soudan  and  the  defence  of  Suakim.  The  message  was 
in  cipher,  marked  "  very  secret,"  and  saying  that  it  was  "  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  enemy  with  a  very  large  force  on  the  follow- 
ing Wednesday."  It  was  an  anxious  time  for  the  mother,  wife, 
and  sister  who  awaited  the  news  that  yet  must  be  delayed;  and 
when,  on  the  following  day,  they  drove  to  the  Glen  Gelder  Shiel, 
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where  they  took  tea,  the  Queen's  thoug'lus  may  have  reverted 
to  the  last  occasion  on  which  she  sat  there  with  a  sorrowing 
guest — the  ex-Empress  Eugenie,  who  was  now  far  away,  having 
gone  to  the  Cape  that  she  might  travel  thence  to  the  spot  where 
her  son  had  been  killed  in  the  South  African  desert. 

The  anxiety  of  the  three  royal  ladies  was  painful.  The 
Queen  records:  "We  walked  on  the  road  back,  and  came  home 
at  twenty  minutes  past  seven.  How  anxious  we  felt  I  need  not 
say;  but  we  tried  not  to  give  way.  Only  the  ladies  dined  with 
us.  I  prayed  earnestly  for  my  darling  child,  and  longed  for 
the  morrow  to  arrive.  Read  Korner's  beautiful  '  Gebet  vor 
der  Schlacht;'  '  Vater,  ich  rufe  Dich  '  (Prayer  before  the  Battle; 
Father,  I  call  on  Thee).  My  beloved  husband  used  to  sing 
it  often.  My  thoughts  were  entirely  fixed  on  Egypt  and  the 
coming  battle.  My  nerves  were  strained  to  such  a  pitch  by  the 
intensity  of  my  anxiety  and  suspense  that  they  seemed  to  feel 
as  though  they  were  all  alive."  The  next  morning  was  dull 
and  chill,  but  her  Majesty  was  up  betimes  for  her  short  morning 
walk  before  breakfastinc:  in  the  cottage.  There  was  a  Reuter's 
telegram  that  the  army  had  marched  out  on  the  previous  night; 
the  feelings  of  the  royal  party  were  at  tension  when  they  walked 
out  to  see  the  arch  which  had  been  erected  to  welcome  the 
home-cominor  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Albanv.  who  were 
expected  to  be  at  Ballater  in  the  afternoon;  but  the  Queen  had 
to  go  back  to  the  cottage  to  her  morning's  work  of  reading 
despatches,  writing  letters  and  memoranda,  and  signing  papers. 
There  was  another  telegram  from  Renter  that  the  battle  was 
going  on,  and  that  the  enemy  had  been  routed  with  much  loss 
at  Tel-el- Kebir.  It  is  easv  to  understand  the  agitation  of  the 
three  loving  hearts  waiting  for  the  one  item  of  news  which  had 
not  yet  arrived.     \t  came  presently  in  seven  words   from  Sir 
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John  M'Neill:  "A  great  victory;  Duke  safe  and  well;"  and  the 
mother  with  unbounded  joy  and  gratitude  at  once  "  sent  all  to 
Louischen,"  to  the  wife  who  waited  for  the  only  word  that 
would  bring  her  gladness.  A  longer  telegram  from  Sir  Garnet 
Wolselev  followed.  It  came  from  Ismailia,  and  had  been  sent 
from  Tel-el-Kebir.  "  Attacked  Arabi's  position  at  five  this 
morning.  His  strongl)--intrenched  position  was  most  bravely 
and  gallantly  stormed  by  the  guards  and  line,  while  cavalry  and 
horse  artillery  worked  round  their  left  flank.  At  seven  o'clock 
I  was  in  complete  possession  of  his  whole  camp.  Many  railway 
trucks  with  quantities  of  supplies  fallen  into  our  hands.  Enemy 
completely  routed,  and  his  loss  has  been  very  heavy;  also  regret 
to  say  we  have  suffered  severely.  Duke  of  Connaught  is  well, 
and  behaved  admirably,  leading  his  brigade  to  the  attack." 

There  was  much  joy  and  thanksgiving  at  Balmoral,  though 
the  Oueen  felt  orrieved  to  hear  of  the  losses  we  had  sustained, 
which,  however,  proved  not  to  be  so  serious  as  first  reported. 
Telecframs  continued  to  come  in  and  manv  had  to  be  sent,  and 
after  luncheon  the  Queen  with  Princess  Beatrice  and  Lady 
Southampton  drove  to  Ballater,  where  the  Prince  and  Princess 
Leopold  arrived  almost  immediately.  A  guard  of  honour  of  the 
Seaforth  Highlanders,  of  wdiich  the  prince  was  colonel,  was 
there,  and  many  people  were  out  as  the  home-comers  drove  off 
in  the  open  carriage  with  the  Queen  and  Princess  Beatrice,  and 
at  the  brido-e  the  Duchess  of  Connaueht  and  the  Hon.  Horatia 
Stopford  were  waiting  in  a  carriage.  Beyond  the  bridge  all  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  suite  and  the  royal  household,  and 
the  tenants  from  all  the  estates,  welcomed  the  prince  and 
princess.  The  pipers  led  the  way  playing  "  Highland  Laddie" 
as  the  kilted  men  marched  surrounding  the  carriage.  Just 
beyond   the   arch    healths   were   given   accompanied    by   hearty 
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cheers;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  Queen,  Prince  Leopold 
proposed  "  The  \  ictorious  Army  in  Lgypt."  After  this  Dr. 
Profeit,  the  manager  of  the  estate  at  Bahiioral,  proposed  "  The 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  and  at  Brown's  suggestion  he  also 
proposed  '  The  Little  Princess.'  The  sweet  little  one  had 
witnessed  the  procession  in  Chapman's  (her  nurse's)  arms,  with 
her  other  attendants,  and  was  only  a  little  way  off  when  her 
health  was  drunk."  There  were  more  telegrams,  further  par- 
ticulars of  news,  a  long  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Connaught  to 
his  wife,  and  by  the  direction  of  the  Queen  preparations  were 
made  for  lighting  a  bonfire  on  the  top  of  Craig  Gowan,  where 
there  had  been  one  in  1856  to  celebrate  the  fall  of  Sebastopol. 
The  royal  party  dined  alone,  and  at  nine  o'clock  at  night  Prin- 
cess Beatrice,  the  Duchess  of  Connaught,  Lady  Southampton, 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  suite,  with  several  of  the  servants,  and 
the  pipers  playing,  walked  up  to  the  top  in  the  dark, — which 
her  Majesty  thought  rather  venturesome, — wdiile  the  Queen, 
Prince  Leopold — who  was  yet  perhaps  too  weak  in  health  for 
such  an  excursion — and  the  Duchess  of  Albany  watched  the 
lighting  of  the  fire  and  the  group  that  stood  around  it,  and 
listened  to  the  cheering  and  the  piping.  On  their  return  the 
Queen  joined  Princess  Beatrice,  the  Duchess  of  Connaught,  and 
Lady  Southampton,  who  were  having  supper  in  the  duchess's 
room.  "Endless  telegrams!"  her  Majesty  writes  at  the  close 
of  the  account  in  her  journal.  "What  a  day  of  gratitude  and  joy! 
but  mingled  with  sorrow  and  anxiety  for  the  many  mourners, 
and  the  wounded  and  dying." 

On  the  return  of  the  troops  from  Cairo  pensions  of  ^2000 
a  year  each  were  voted  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  Sir  Beau> 
champ  Seymour,  who  were  respectively  raised  to  the  peerage 
with  the  titles  of  Viscount  Wolseley  and  Lord  Alcester. 
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On  the  13th  of  November  the  Empress  of  Germany  arrived 
at  Windsor  on  a  visit  to  her  Majesty,  and  accompanied  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  to  the  V'ictoria  Railway 
Station  to  witness  the  return  of  the  Grenadier  and  Scots  Guards, 
The  campaign  in  Egypt  was  apparently  over,  but  public  attention 
was  still  fixed  on  the  probable  necessity,  not  only  for  continuing 
the  occupation  of  Cairo  and  some  parts  of  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  both  natives  and  Europeans  until  the 
construction  of  a  constitutional  government  and  a  reform  of  the 
laws,  but  also  for  taking  further  measures  to  check  the  advance 
of  the  Mahdi — the  false  prophet  who  was  already  threatening 
the  provinces  of  the  Soudan.  He  had  gathered  round  him 
a  laree  and  increasincr  horde  of  fanatical  and  savao^e  tribes  and 
the  followers  of  those  slave-dealing  chiefs  who  foresaw — in  the 
rise  of  a  powerful  rebellion  in  the  distant  Nile  provinces — the 
probable  revival  of  that  nefarious  traffic  which  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
and  afterwards  General  Gordon  had  used  arduous  efforts  to 
suppress,  while  they  held  the  position  of  governors  of  the 
Soudan  provinces  to  which  they  were  respectively  appointed  by 
the  Khedive  Ismail  and  his  successor. 

In  the  latter  days  of  November  the  Queen  held  a  review, 
in  St.  James's  Park,  of  some  8000  troops  of  all  arms  who  had 
recently  returned  from  Egypt,  and  after  parading  before  her 
Majesty  they  marched  away  through  Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall, 
where  they  were  very  enthusiastically  received  by  large  crowds 
of  people.  Three  days  later  her  Majesty,  who  had  returned 
to  Windsor,  conferred  special  Egyptian  medals  on  400  officers 
and  men  representing  various  branches  of  the  service,  and  on 
the  25th  held  an  investiture  for  conferring  orders  for  distin- 
guished service.  On  the  30th  her  Majesty  and  Princess  Beatrice 
visited  the  sick  and  wounded  men  in  Netley  Hospital. 
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rill  ncarh-  the  close  of  the  year  the  ( )ueen  continued  to 
participate  in  those  public  events  which  demanded  her  personal 
attention.  The  opening  of  the  new  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  the 
building  for  which,  near  the  former  site  of  Temple  Bar,  had  then 
been  completed,  was  the  latest  occasion  before  the  Christmas 
celebrations  on  which  her  Majesty  appeared  in  a  public  cere- 
monial. It  took  place  on  the  4th  of  December,  and  the  Queen, 
who  appeared  in  state,  was  received  by  the  judges  and  high 
legal  functionaries  and  leading  representatives  of  the  bar.  The 
weather  was  not  propitious,  but  the  streets  through  which  the 
royal  cortege  and  the  escort  passed  were  decorated  with  flags 
and  Venetian  masts  and  crowded  with  people,  whose  demon- 
strations of  loyalty  were  enthusiastic  and  abundant.  The  cere- 
mony of  the  visit  of  her  Majesty  to  the  great  hall,  her  reception 
of  the  key,  and  her  presence  in  the  courts,  which  she  declared 
to  be  thenceforward  open,  was  comparatively  brief,  but  the  scene 
was  exceedingly  striking, — the  varied  deep  colours  of  official 
robes  and  decorations  contrastincr  with  the  black  oowns  of  the 
barristers  and  the  brilliant  dresses  of  the  ladies  and  a  sprinkling 
of  military  uniforms,  having  a  very  rich  effect  in  that  somewhat 
dim  and  depressing  building.  The  occasion  was  marked  by 
conferring  an  earldom  on  the  lord-chancellor,  Lord  Selborne, 
and  bestowing  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the  treasurers  of  the 
Inns  of  Court. 

A  considerable  time  elapsed — more  than  a  year — before  her 
Majesty  was  able  again  to  take  part  in  any  important  public 
ceremonial,  or  to  appear  in  state  amidst  her  people.  There  had 
been  few  domestic  changes  or  occurrences  in  the  royal  family 
except  that  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  accompanied  by  the  duchess, 
had  gone  to  India  in  the  course  of  his  duties  to  fulfil  a  military 
appointment,  and,  on   the  25th   Februar)',  1883,  a  daughter  had 
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been  born  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Albany,  and  had 
received  the  names  of  AHce  Mary;  the  first  name  in  memory 
of  the  beloved  sister  to  whom  Prince  Leopold  had  been  deeply 
attached.  It  was  not  long  afterwards  that  much  uneasiness  was 
caused  by  the  intelligence  that  her  Majesty  was  suffering  from 
the  results  of  an  accident  which,  though  in  itself  by  no  means 
serious,  was  attended  with  inconvenience,  and  it  was  feared 
might  affect  the  Queen's  health  by  preventing  her  from  taking 
her  accustomed  walking  exercise.  While  at  Windsor  Castle  her 
Majesty  in  ascending  the  stairs  had  slipped  and  either  struck 
or  sprained  her  knee  so  severely  that  for  some  months  either 
standing  or  walking  was  exceedingly  painful. 

The  Prince  of  Whales  was  busily  occupied  in  helping  to 
promote  an  exhibition  at  South  Kensington  for  the  public 
display  of  all  that  related  to  the  interest  of  British  and  foreign 
fisheries,  and  the  various  arts  and  industries  connected  with 
them.  The  subject  was  warmly  taken  up  by  several  influential 
persons  and  associations  both  here  and  abroad,  and  the  result 
was  a  most  successful  and  interesting  exhibition,  which,  as  it 
included  very  charming  evening  concerts  in  the  illuminated 
grounds  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  attracted  large  numbers 
of  visitors  during  the  whole  time  that  it  was  open  in  the 
summer  and  early  autumn.  This  exhibition  was  the  first  of  four 
successive  displays  in  the  same  building,  those  of  the  three 
succeeding  years  being  respectively  called  by  popular  abbrevia- 
tion, the  Healtheries,  the  Inventories,  and  the  Colindies;  the 
latter  being  a  very  superb  display  of  the  various  products  of  the 
British  Imperial  Colonies  and  of  India. 

Though  the  year  1883  passed  with  little  that  was  eventful 
to  the  royal  family,  there  was  considerable  public  excitement 
because  of  the  cowardly  attempts   of  so-called   American-Irish 
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assassins  and  d)'naniiters;  and  murder  and  crimes  of  violence 
in  Ireland  itself  "-ave  serious  trouble  to  the  executive.  Affairs 
in  Kgypt  also  caused  much  concern,  as  the  insurrection  of  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  Soudan  assumed  more  threatening-  proportions, 
menacing  the  territory  of  Egypt,  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  even  Cairo  itself 

Almost  before  recovering  sufficiently  to  reappear  in  public 
the  Queen  was  again  to  suffer  a  deep  domestic  affliction  in  which 
her  Majesty  and  the  whole  of  the  royal  family  had  the  heart-felt 
sympathy  of  the  nation. 

The  Duke  of  Albany  was,  as  we  have  seen,  liable  to  sudden 
attacks  of  illness,  more  or  less  serious,  but  frequently  grave 
enouQ-h  to  cause  much  uneasiness,  as  thev  were  indicative  of 
weakness  of  constitution,  the  symptoms  of  which  were  a  tendency 
to  external  hemorrhage  and  such  a  want  of  strength  as  pre- 
cluded any  arduous  exertion.  From  childhood  his  health  had 
been  exceedingly  delicate,  and  this,  no  less  than  his  mental  ten- 
dency, caused  him  to  live  the  quiet  life  of  a  student  and  a  lover 
of  art  and  letters.  His  attainments  at  the  University  of  Oxford 
were  varied  and  remarkable:  in  1876  he  received  the  degree 
of  D.C.L.,  and  in  the  following  year  was  made  a  bencher  in 
Lincoln's  Inn.  His  undoubted  talents  were  largely  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  education  among  the  people  and  to  the  im- 
provement and  refinement  of  the  surroundings  of  their  common 
life,  to  the  cultivation  of  art  and  general  instruction  in  music  in 
the  schools  and  homes  of  the  humbler  classes,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  lessons  in  cookery  and  household  management  in 
schools  attended  by  the  children  of  the  poor.  These  subjects 
received  his  cordial  support,  and  he  advocated  the  cause  of 
popular  education  and  improvement  with  conspicuous  ability. 

Precluded  from  the  more  robust  and  active  avocations  which 
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were  to  be  found  in  the  army,  the  navy,  or  the  occupations  of  an 
explorer  or  a  sportsman,  he  hved  for  a  year  after  his  marriage 
a  retired  and  happy  domestic  hfe  in  his  home  at  Claremont, 
where  he  was  as  ready  to  aid  in  local  efforts  for  the  improvement 
of  the  social  and  educational  condition  of  the  district,  as  he  was 
willinir  to  advocate  the  extension  of  the  same  advantacres  in  the 
vaster  area  of  London.  It  is  recorded  that  his  last  public  appear- 
ance in  England  was  at  Esher,  at  an  amateur  concert  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  the  village  national  school,  where  he  contributed  to 
the  entertainment  by  singing  "  The  Sands  o'  Dee."  This  was 
on  the  15th  of  February,  1884,  and  early  in  the  following  month 
the  medical  advisers  of  the  prince  recommended  him  to  go  to 
the  south  of  France  to  escape  from  the  inclement  east  winds. 
The  duchess  was  unable  to  accompany  him  to  Cannes,  and  he 
therefore  went  alone,  and  in  a  short  time  derived  so  much 
benefit  from  the  change  that  he  was  ready  to  participate  in  some 
of  the  festivities  of  the  season,  including  those  assemblies  and 
balls  to  which  distiniruished  o-uests  were  invited  in  his  honour. 
Unhappily,  though  he  was  carefully  attended  by  Dr.  Royle,  his 
medical  adviser,  and  by  his  equerry  Captain  Perceval,  his  con- 
stitutional weakness  seems  to  have  been  again  tending  towards 
a  crisis  of  serious  illness.  On  the  27th  of  March  he  was  at  the 
Cercle  Nautique,  and  in  ascending  a  staircase  there,  slipped  and 
fell  upon  his  knee,  which  was  weak  and  had  been  injured  in 
a  similar  way  on  some  previous  occasion.  He  was  carried  into 
an  apartment,  and  Dr.  Royle,  who  was  in  immediate  attendance, 
applied  a  remedy  which  alleviated  the  injury.  The  prince  was 
removed  in  a  carriage  to  the  \'illa  Nevada,  where  he  resided, 
and  so  little  did  any  serious  result  appear  to  be  at  all  probable 
that  he  sent  some  telegraphic  messages  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  duchess  to  reassure  her,  lest  some  alarming  account  of  the 
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accident  should  first  reach  her.  He  was  apparently  under  no 
ap[)rehension  that  the  injury  would  have  any  graver  result 
than  to  detain  him  at  Cannc;s  for  a  few  days  longer;  nor  did  his 
medical  attendant  attribute  any  danger  to  it,  but  at  the  same 
time  care  for  his  patient  caused  him  to  remain  near  the  bed- 
side at  night  after  the  prince  had  fallen  asleep.  This  precaution 
was  most  unhappily  justified  by  the  event.  The  prince  slept 
soundly  till  about  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  when 
an  alarming  change  in  his  breathing  became  apparent,  and  he 
was  found  to  be  in  some  kind  of  fit  from  which  he  never  rallied, 
but  in  a  short  time  ceased  to  live. 

The  sad  news  was  telegraphed  to  London,  and  reached 
Windsor  Castle,  where  it  had  to  be  communicated  by  Sir  Henry 
Ponsonby  to  the  Queen,  who  was  dreadfully  overcome  and  could 
scarcely  comprehend  it.  Some  fears  had  been  entertained  on 
receipt  of  the  former  telegrams  mentioning  the  accident  which 
had  befallen  the  prince.  The  Princess  Christian,  who  was  on 
a  visit  to  Claremont  House,  was  in  the  library  with  the  Duchess 
of  Albany  when  the  telegram  announcing  the  duke's  death 
arrived.  It  was  handed  to  the  princess,  but  the  duchess,  who 
feared  some  ill  news,  begged  that  she  might  learn  the  worst,  and 
the  terrible  message  was  then  communicated  to  her.  For  a 
time  she  appeared  to  be  paralysed  and  stricken  mute  with  grief, 
yet  unable  to  realize  the  bereavement;  and  the  loving  care  and 
sympathy  of  those  who  mourned  with  the  young  widow  were 
needed  to  restore  her  to  the  less  dangerous  condition  of  giving 
some  scope  to  her  sorrow.  Her  condition  of  health  at  the  time, 
too,  occasioned  very  grave  apprehension,  and  not  only  in  the 
royal  family  and  the  court,  but  in  every  grade  of  society  and 
throughout  the  country,  heart-felt  compassion  was  expressed  and 
many  sincere  prayers  were  offered  for  her.      In  the  midst  of  her 
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own  grief  the  Queen,  wlio  was  then  suffering  much  pain,  mani- 
fested tender  interest  and  anxious  concern  for  her  beloved 
dauorhter-in-law. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  at  Aintree  when  the  intelli- 
eence  reached  him,  returned  at  once  to  London,  that  he  mioht 
proceed  to  Cannes  and  accompany  the  lifeless  remains  of  his 
brother  on  board  the  Osborne  to  Portsmouth  and  thence  to 
Windsor,  where  her  Majesty,  with  her  daughters,  Princess 
Christian  and  Princess  Beatrice,  went  to  the  railway-station  to 
meet  the  train  conveying  the  body  of  the  beloved  youngest  son. 
The  coffin — borne  by  men  of  the  Seaforth  Highlanders,  a  de- 
tachment of  whom  awaited  it — -was  carried  to  the  chapel,  where 
a  short  service  was  held  in  presence  of  the  Queen  and  those 
members  of  the  royal  family  who  could  be  present.  There  the 
bereaved  Duchess  of  Albany  looked  upon  the  bier  and  the 
coffin,  which,  with  its  velvet  pall,  was  soon  covered  and  almost 
concealed  by  the  floral  tributes  placed  upon  it  by  loving  hands. 

The  funeral  ceremony  took  place  on  the  following  day,  and 
the  observances,  though  of  a  private  character,  were  exceedingly 
striking  and  solemn.  Among  the  mourners  were  many  who 
had  but  two  years  before  attended  the  celebration  of  the 
wedding  of  "him  whose  death  they  now  deplored.  The  father 
of  the  widowed  duchess — the  Prince  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont — 
and  his  sister  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  were  present;  the 
Prince  of  Whales  as  chief  mourner,  the  Crown-prince  of  Germany, 
the  Grand-duke  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  Prince  Christian  of 
Schleswig- Holstein,  Prince  Albert  Victor  of  W'ales,  and  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  followed  the  coffin,  which,  to  the  slow  music 
of  Chopin's  funeral  march,  and  with  the  firing  of  minute-guns, 
had  been  borne  to  St.  George's  Chapel  by  a  party  of  Seaforth 
Highlanders,  men  of  the  late  duke's  regiment. 
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The  Queen  entered  the  chapel  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  was  followed  by  the  Princesses  Christian, 
Louise,  and  Beatrice,  and  Princess  PVederica  of  Hanover,  but 
the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  was  unable  to  be  present  because  of 
her  delicate  state  of  health.  Her  Majesty  and  the  princesses, 
who  had  been  conducted  by  the  lord-chamberlain  to  their  seats, 
rose  as  the  coffin  was  borne  slowly  towards  them  and  into  the 
choir.  Everyone  else  remained  standing  after  the  Queen  had 
entered  the  chapel. 

The  funeral  service  was  read  by  the  Dean  of  W  indsor,  and 
at  the  singing  of  the  anthem,  ''  Blessed  are  the  departed,"  her 
Majesty  again  rose.  Amidst  profound  emotion  as  the  dean 
pronounced  the  words,  "  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust,"  the  scattering  grains  of  mould  fell  upon  the  coffin  from 
the  hand  of  Lord  Brooke,  who  had  been  the  intimate  friend  and 
fellow-student  of  the  prince  at  Oxford,  and  had  been  named  one 
of  the  executors  of  his  will. 

The  Queen  having  been  disciplined  to  wear  the  crown  of 
sorrow,  preserved  a  calm  demeanour,  though  it  was  evident  that 
she  was  deeply  afflicted,  and  after  standing  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
closing  hymn  her  Majesty  and  the  princesses  quitted  the  chapel. 
Garter  King  of  Arms  having  proclaimed  the  style  and  titles  of 
the  late  prince,  the  Prince  of  Wales  stood  sadly  watching  the 
coffin  as  it  sank  into  the  vault,  where  it  remained  till  it  was 
removed  to  the  Memorial  Chapel  on  the  30th  July,  18S5. 

The  regard  in  which  Prince  Leopold  was  held  by  those 
who  were  well  qualified  to  estimate  his  character  and  attain- 
ments found  expression  in  the  addresses  of  condolence  passed 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  oftering  to  the  Queen  and 
the  widowed  Duchess  of  Albany  the  s)-mpathy  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  nation,   in  language  which   Earl   Granville 
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ill  the  Lords  and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Commons  had 
eloquently  and  earnestly  interpreted.  But  it  was  not  through 
their  representatives  in  parliament  alone  that  sympathy  with 
our  Sovereign  Lady  and  her  bereaved  daughter-in-law  was 
expressed  by  the  people.  By  various  channels,  and  with  a 
tender  loyalty  which  found  a  thousand  voices,  the  popular 
feeling  was  made  known  to  the  Queen,  who  replied  in  a  letter 
of  heart-felt  thanks  to  the  nation  for  these  consoling  tokens  of 
regard. 

Her  Majesty  had  suffered  much  during  the  previous  year 
from  the  effects  of  the  accident  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  and  to  that  suffering  had  been  added  profound  sorrow 
for  the  loss  of  a  faithful  and  devoted  servant,  whose  constant 
and  careful  attendance  is  repeatedly  spoken  of  in  her  Majesty's 
journal.  On  the  27th  of  March,  1883,  John  Brown,  the  High- 
land retainer  who  had  been  the  trusted  attendant  both  of  the 
Prince  Consort  and  the  Queen,  died  after  only  three  days' 
illness,  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 

In  the  concluding  page  in  the  second  series  [Alorc 
Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  a  Life  in  the  Hiohtands),  dated 
Balmoral,  November,  1883,  her  Majesty  records  in  grateful 
words  her  grief  that  "  the  faithful  attendant  who  is  so  often 
mentioned  throughout  these  Leaves,  is  no  longer  with  her 
whom  he  served  so  truly,  devotedly,  untiringly." 

There  was  great  excitement  during  the  year  1884  because 
of  the  situation  in  Egypt  and  the  uncertainty  which  appeared 
to  exist  in  the  ministry  with  regard  to  the  policy  which  would 
be  pursued.  Though  the  government  had  urged  the  khedive 
to  abandon  the  Soudan,  where  the  insurcjent  tribes  who  followed 
the  Mahdi  were  increasing  in  number,  this  advice  was  not 
immediately    followed,   and    instead    of   promptly   ordering    the 
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evacuation  of  Khartum  by  the  garrison  and  the  Iuu'ojxnui 
inhabitants,  the  J'^gyptian  government  clcla)ed  until  the  insur- 
gent hordes,  who  had  ah'eady  destroyed  the  small  Eg)'ptian 
and  Nubian  army  under  General  Hicks  at  Kashgil,  were 
swarming  in  Kordofan,  had  occupied  Obeid,  and  were  likely 
to  advance  to  l)erber  and  Khartum  before  the  desired  move- 
ment could  be  effected. 

It  had  been  represented  to  the  Egyptian  government  that 
the  southern  provinces  of  the  Soudan  should  be  abandoned, 
that  the  territory  of  the  khedive  in  Egypt  should  be  defined 
by  a  line  drawn  at  Wady  Haifa  at  the  second  cataract  of  the 
Nile,  and  that  any  attempt  of  the  insurgents  to  invade  Egypt 
beyond  that  line  might  be  resisted  by  the  Egyptian  army  aided 
by  the  British  troops  still  remaining  in  the  country;  but  this 
counsel  was  resisted  by  the  ministers  of  the  khedive  till  it  was 
too  late  to  save  the  garrisons  at  Berber  and  Khartum,  while 
in  the  Red  Sea  territory  the  attempt  to  relieve  the  garrisons 
of  Sinkat  and  Tokar  by  an  Egyptian  force  under  British  officers 
in  the  service  of  the  khedive  was  frustrated  by  the  inefficiency 
of  the  troops,  and  Vice-admiral  Sir  William  Hewett  was  ordered 
to  go  with  some  vessels  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  for 
the  protection  of  Suakim,  where  he  was  appointed  governor 
for  the  preservation  of  European  interests. 

It  was  then  indirectly  urged  upon  our  government  to  induce 
the  khedive  and  his  ministers  to  join  in  giving  a  commission 
to  General  Gordon  for  the  liberation  of  the  garrison  and  people 
of  Khartum  and  Berber,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  Soudan 
provinces  after  the  organization  of  a  system  of  settled  native 
government  under  the  pashas  and  sultans  of  the  various  terri- 
tories. Gordon,  who  was  at  that  time  preparing  to  enter  the 
service   of   the    Kinof  of  the    Belgians   to   establish   in   concert 
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with  Mr.  H.  M,  Stanlc)-,  the  African  explorer,  a  mission  for 
the  SLH)pression  of  the  slave-trade  at  the  head-waters  of  the 
Congo,  promptly  accepted  the  appointment  directly  the  Egyptian 
consent  was  obtained,  and  left  England  for  Egypt,  where  in  addi- 
tion to  the  instructions  he  had  received  here  he  had  further 
directions  that  he  was  to  act  under  the  orders  of  the  British 
government  through  the  consular  agent  at  Cairo.  Before  he  left 
for  Berber  and  Khartum,  however,  he  had  received  from  the 
khedive  a  renewal  of  his  former  appointment  of  Governor-general 
of  the  Soudan;  and  so,  with  comparatively  unlimited  authority 
but  very  little  material  aid  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  definite 
restrictions  on  the  other,  he  entered  upon  a  task  that  had 
already  grown  beyond  those  powers  of  personal  influence  with 
the  native  chiefs  which  might  have  been  effectual  at  an  earlier 
date,  and  his  failure  in  which  led  to  the  despatch  of  those 
columns  which,  under  Lord  Wolseley  and  his  generals,  sought 
to  reach  Khartum  by  the  Nile  and  by  the  desert. 

There  were  important  measures  before  parliament  which 
aroused  the  utmost  public  interest,  especially  in  relation  to  a 
bill  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  by  assimilating  the  right 
of  voting  in  counties  to  that  exercised  in  towns.  There  was 
much  opposition  to  the  measure,  especially  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  ground  that  a  bill  for  the  redistribution  of  seats 
in  parliament  should  accompany  any  proposal  for  extending  to 
the  counties  the  household  and  lodoer  franchises  and  conferrincr 
household  suffrage  on  Ireland,  where  previously  no  householder 
was  entitled  to  vote  unless  he  occupied  lands  or  premises  rated 
to  the  poor  at  a  net  annual  value  of  £\  or  upwards.  An  impor- 
tant provision  of  the  bill  was  that  wdiich  suppressed  "  faggot 
votes,"  or  the  pretence  of  a  number  of  persons  joining  in  a 
tenancy  which  only  belonged    to  one,   for  the   purpose  of  the 
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fraudulent  creation  of  freehokl  rent  cliarges  for  multiplying"  votes. 
This  "  Rei)rcsentation  of  the  l^eople  Act"  passed  and  received 
the  royal  assent  on  the  5th  of  December,  1884,  and  came  into 
operation  on  the  ist  of  January,  1885;  but  the  measure  for 
redistribution  of  seats,  though  it  was  brouirht  in  immediately 
afterwards,  was  delayed  h\  debates  and  contention  till  June, 
1885,  as  it  included  considerable  changes  designed  to  adjust  the 
representation  of  boroughs  to  their  population. 

There  were  again  symptoms  of  Russian  aggression  on  the 
frontier  of  Afghanistan,  and  some  preparation  had  to  be  made 
in  view  of  an  advance  of  the  Muscovite  general,  who  acted 
with  such  insufferable  arrogance  that  his  conduct  had  to  be 
repudiated  by  his  own  government,  which  afterwards  rewarded 
him.  There  was  no  declaration  of  hostilities,  however,  and  the 
crisis  passed  without  our  having  recourse  to  a  display  of  force. 

There  were  siofns  that  Mr,  Gladstone  and  his  ministrv  were 
not  unwilling  to  retire  from  office,  and  when  the  opposition 
challencred  the  bud^-et  bv  an  amendment  on  the  Customs  and 
Inland  Revenue  Bill,  no  precautions  seemed  to  be  taken  against 
the  ensuing  defeat  by  a  small  majority,  which  brought  the 
Conservatives  into  power  under  Lord  Salisbury,  who  was  ap- 
parently not  quite  prepared  for  such  a  result,  and  discovered 
that  in  order  to  maintain  a  majority  it  would  be  necessary 
to  conciliate  the  Irish  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  able  to  announce  a  firm  and  consistent  foreign  policy  upon 
the  lines  of  existing  arrangements,  and  succeeded  in  opening 
negotiations  with  Russia  for  the  definite  settlement  of  a  boundary 
and  thus  preventing  threatened  hostilities. 

In  Egypt  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to  accomplish  the 
rescue  of  General  Gordon  and  the  Qfarrison  of  Khartum  had 
practically  ended  the  campaign,  and  our  troops  were  recalled, 
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though  it  was  still  necessary  to  maintain  a  force  to  protect  the 
Eo-yptian  Nile  territory;  and  at  Suakini,  where  the  rebels,  under 
the  slave-dealing-  chief  Osnian  Digma,  had  been  defeated 
and  scattered  by  the  troops  that  were  sent  there  under  the 
command  of  General  Graham,  Sir  John  M'Neill,  and  other 
officers,  and  where  there  had  been  an  arduous  campaign  and 
severe  fighting  with  the  fierce  and  wily  savage  tribes  of  the 
Eastern  Soudan. 

To  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Queen  and  all  her  Majesty's 
subjects  in  the  mother  country  the  people  of  New  South  Wales 
and  the  sister  colonies  of  Australia  evinced  an  ardent  desire  to 
aid  us  in  supporting  the  interests  of  the  empire  by  forming  an 
efficient  force  as  a  New  South  Wales  contingent  to  co-operate 
with  our  troops  at  Suakim.  On  the  3d  of  March,  1885,  a 
thoroughly  well-trained  body  of  troops,  consisting  of  28  officers 
and  nearly  600  men,  including  30  artillerymen  with  their  guns, 
embarked  from  Sydney  under  the  command  of  their  colonel 
(Colonel  Richardson),  and  on  the  29th  they  had  reached  Suakim 
and  were  encamped  on  the  sandy  plains  beside  their  comrades 
from  Britain,  who  had  received  them  with  hearty  good-will  and 
enthusiasm.  Lord  Derby  on  behalf  of  the  government  had 
accepted  with  expressions  of  gratification  the  loyal  offer  of  the 
services  of  this  admirable  contingent.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge 
had  sent  an  appreciative  message,  and  on  the  embarkation  of  the 
men  the  Queen  had  telegraphed,  in  answer  to  the  message  sent 
by  Lord  Augustus  Loftus:  "  Greatly  gratified  by  your  account 
of  the  departure  of  the  contingent  and  enthusiasm  displayed  by 
my  loyal  subjects."  On  their  landing  at  Suakim  the  Australians 
were  met  by  Sir  G.  Graham,  who  welcomed  them  in  the  name 
of  the  forces  under  his  command  as  comrades  and  brothers  in 
arms;    and   when  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  and  alter  seven 
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weeks  of  good  service,  the  Australians  were  ordered  home,  on 
the  15th  of  May,  General  Lord  W^olseley,  who  had  reviewed 
them,  spoke  in  terms  of  high  praise  and  congratulation  of  their 
efficiency  and  of  the  pride  he  felt  in  having  had  them  under 
his  command,  saying  in  his  despatch:  "They  will  carry  home 
with  them  the  thanks  of  our  Sovereign  and  the  best  wishes 
of  those  with  whom  they  fought  side  by  side."  In  a  farewell 
messaee  the  Oueen  commanded  her  thanks  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  contingent,  and  wishing  them  a  prosperous  homeward 
voyage  her  Majesty  expressed  her  satisfaction  that  her  colonial 
forces  had  served  side  by  side  with  British  troops  in  the  field. 

On  the  16th  of  April  her  Majesty,  with  the  Princess  Beatrice, 
left  London  for  Darmstadt  that  she  might  be  with  her  mother- 
less grandchildren,  the  children  of  the  beloved  Princess  Alice, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  eldest  daughter,  the 
Princess  Victoria  Alberta,  to  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg,  son 
of  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg  (Hesse),  and  brother  of 
Prince  Alexander  of  Battenbero^-,  then  the  elected  reio;ninof 
prince  of  Bulgaria.  The  celebration  of  the  wedding  had  been 
appointed  for  the  30th  of  April,  and  the  Queen,  who  had  ever 
regarded  her  (grandchildren  with  true  maternal  tenderness,  felt 
it  to  be  her  duty  to  be  present.  Her  Majesty  travelled  privately 
to  Aix-les-Bains,  and  thence  to  Darmstadt,  where  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
appointed  for  the  ceremony,  which  was  attended  by  a  number 
of  royal  and  distinguished  personages. 

Her  Majesty  returned  to  England  a  week  afterwards,  and 
went  at  once  to  Windsor,  for  the  condition  of  the  Duchess  of 
Albany  naturally  occasioned  much  anxiety,  which  was  happily 
alleviated  by  the  birth  of  a  son  on  the  19th  of  July,  and  the 
favourable  recovery  of  the  mother  whose  recent  bereavement  had 
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been  so  sudden  and  its  possible  results  so  alarming.  The  infant 
prince  was  christened  at  Esher  on  the  i6th  of  November,  and 
named  Leopold  Charles  Edward  George;  the  Queen,  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family 
being  present  on  the  occasion. 

At  the  time  of  the  weddinof  at  Darmstadt  the  Grand-duke 
Serge  of  Russia  was  already  betrothed  to  the  sister  of  the  bride, 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  (second  daughter  of  the  late  Princess 
Alice  and  the  Grand-duke  of  Hesse),  and  their  wedding  followed 
in  June;  but  an  event  of  certainly  not  less  importance  to  the 
Queen,  and  of  more  importance  to  her  subjects,  was  the  meeting 
and  subsequent  mutual  regard  of  our  Princess  Beatrice  and 
Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg,  the  younger  brother  of  the  bride- 
groom. 

Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse,  the  father  of  the  bridegroom,  had 
achieved  a  brilliant  reputation  in  the  Russian  military  service, 
and  for  a  short  time  (in  1858)  he  was  previously  in  the 
Austrian  service  in  command  of  a  division  in  Lombardy.  He 
had  married  Julia,  the  Countess  Haucke,  who  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  princess  in  consequence  of  this  alliance,  and  as  we  have 
seen,  in  referring  to  the  grand-ducal  family  of  Hesse,  his  sister 
was  the  Empress  of  Russia,  mother  of  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh. 

Prince  Henry,  though  born  at  Milan  during  his  father's 
Austrian  service,  was  removed  in  his  infancy  to  the  beautiful 
family  mansion  at  Jugenheim,  the  country  seat  where  the 
Empress  of  Russia  was  so  frequent  a  visitor  before  her  death 
in  1880,  and  to  which  so  many  illustrious  guests  resorted.  The 
young  prince  was  educated  at  Schepfenthal  in  Thuringia,  and, 
having  chosen  the  army  as  a  profession,  entered  the  corps  of 
gentlemen  cadets  at  Dresden  and  became  a  lieutenant  in  the 
first  regiment  of  Saxon  Hussars.      After  spending  some  time  in 
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travelling'  in  Kgypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  (ircccc,  and  Bulgaria,  he 
exchanged  from  the  Saxon  to  the  Prussian  service,  and  joined 
the  King's  Hussars  stationed  at  I)onn,  where  he  entered  with 
equal  zest  and  success  into  the  pleasant  lile  and  the  interesting 
avocations  for  which  the  society  of  the  old  university  town  is 
famous.  In  18S2,  however,  he  was  transferred  to  the  famous 
"  Gardes  du  Corps  "  of  Berlin,  where  the  claims  of  society  were 
mitigated  by  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  to 
which  the  prince  is  said  to  have  been  niuch  devoted,  and  by 
foreign  travel,  one  of  his  journeys  being  made  in  company  with 
his  father  to  the  court  of  St,  Petersburg  after  the  assassination 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II. 

Of  the  Princess  Beatrice — our  own  princess,  the  daughter 
who,  through  these  later  years,  has  been  the  constant  companion 
and  dear  devoted  friend  of  our  Sovereign  Lady — there  is  no 
need  to  say  many  words.  Her  quiet,  domestic,  and  yet  actively 
beneficent  and  finely  cultured  life  has  been  hitherto  passed  in 
our  midst.  Her  attainments  in  art,  her  proficiency  in  music,  the 
personal  grace  and  social  charm,  the  delicate  feminine  tact  and 
perception  which  distinguish  her,  belong  to  the  royal  domestic 
life,  but  they  have  become  known  to  us  because  they  have  been 
often  associated  with  w^orks  of  benevolence;  and  in  the  wider 
scope  of  national  regard,  no  less  than  in  the  circle  of  the  court 
and  the  royal  household  and  among  the  humbler  inhabitants  or 
the  poor  cottagers  of  Osborne,  Windsor,  and  Balmoral,  are  held 
precious.  In  those  earlier  days,  before  the  cloud  of  sorrow- 
loomed  close  and  dark,  the  Queen  had,  with  a  touch  of  maternal 
yearning,  recorded  how  she  desired  to  keep  one  daughter  with 
her — not  to  part  from  her  too  soon; — but  almost  before  the  wish 
was  written  or  spoken  it  was  qualified  by  the  unselfish  thought 
that  she  must  not  expect  to  keep  either  of  them  near  her  always. 
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It  has  been  to  the  happiness  of  her  Majesty  that  the  youngest 
has  remained  near  licr  not  only  in  the  bud  of  infancy,  the  opening 
blossom  of  girlhood,  but  to  the  riper  bloom  of  noble  and  beloved 
womanhood;  and  it  must  have  been  a  consolation  to  the  mother's 
heart  that  her  daughter-friend  would  not  necessarily  be  far  re- 
moved from  her  by  the  alliance  to  wdiich  she  had  consented. 

Again  at  the  end  of  April,  1885,  the  Queen  and  the  princess 
were  at  Darnistadt  at  the  confirmation  of  her  Majesty's  grandson 
the  hereditary  Grand-duke  of  Hesse,  and  on  their  return  to 
London  preparations  began  to  be  made  for  the  marriage  of  the 
princess,  which  took  place  on  the  23d  of  July,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Connaught  coming  from  Bombay  that  they  might 
be  present  on  the  occasion. 

There  seemed  to  be  something  appropriate  in  the  celebration 
of  the  marriage  at  Whippingham  Church,  the  church  of  the 
parish  in  which  the  royal  residence  at  Osborne  is  situated.  It 
gave  to  the  occasion  that  gentle  character  of  domestic  peace 
and  simplicity  with  which  thoughts  of  the  Princess  Beatrice  have 
mostly  been  associated.  The  little  church  was  very  charmingly 
decorated  with  flowers,  and  is  beautiful  enough  to  be  no  unfit 
scene  for  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  a  princess  of  the 
royal  house.  Mrs.  Prothero,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Canon 
Prothero,  vicar  of  Whippingham,  had  superintended  the  decora- 
tions. The  people  of  Cowes  and  of  the  district  beyond  it  had 
done  their  best  to  make  streets,  roads,  house  fronts,  and 
even  rustic  lanes,  gay  with  festal  flags  and  garlands,  and  the 
whole  route  which  was  to  be  taken  by  the  long  line  of  carriages, 
bearing  a  host  of  royal  and  distinguished  guests,  had  been 
beautified  by  abundant  signs  of  loyal  rejoicing.  A  very  brilliant 
corteofe  wound  alonir  tbe  roads  leadinor-  to  the  church  on  that 
lovely  summer's  morning.     The  Queen  was  once  more  amidst 
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her  children,  only  the  eklesl,  the  Crown-princess  of  Prussia, 
being'  absent,  and  the  ten  lovel)'  bridesmaids  were  her  grand- 
children, the  nieces  of  the  bride,  the  Princesses  of  Wales  and 
Schlcswig-l  lolstein,  and  the  Princesses  Irene  and  Alix  of  Hesse. 
The  ro\al,  grand-ducal,  and  other  princely  and  noble  relations 
having  arrived  at  the  church,  and  the  bridegroom  having  taken 
his  place  near  the  altar  supported  by  the  Grand-duke  of  Hesse, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  awaited  at  the  church  door  the  arrival  of 
the  Queen  and  the  Princess  Beatrice.  A  skirr  of  bagpipes  was 
one  of  the  first  intimations  of  the  approach  of  the  royal  carriage, 
and  almost  immediately  afterward  the  bridal  procession  entered 
the  church  to  the  sound  of  Wagner's  Wedding  March,  forming 
an  extremely  charming  picture.  The  Queen  and  the  Princess 
of  Wales  were  placed  in  front  of  the  communion  table,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  advancing,  the  Princess  Beatrice  being 
supported  by  her  brother  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  manner 
to  his  sister  was  characteristically  kind  and  gentle.  The 
officiating  clergy  were  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  and  Canon 
Prothero.  The  service  was  choral,  and  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
gave  away  the  bride.  After  the  wedding  breakfast  at  Osborne 
the  bride  and  brideeroom  drove  to  Ouarr  Abbey,  the  residence 
of  Lady  Cochrane,  amidst  affectionate  demonstrations  from  the 
people  who  crowded  the  roads  and  wayside  meadows  all  the 
way  to  Quarr.  One  of  the  latest  greetings  on  their  leaving 
Osborne  was  from  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  who,  with  his  usual 
bonhomie  and  kindly  vivacity,  had  made  a  short  cut  across  the 
fields  on  foot  to  a  point  where  he  emerged  on  the  road  at  some 
distance,  and  was  seen  shouting  and  waving  a  vigorous  farewell 
amidst  the  good-humoured  jostling  crowd.  The  interest  in  the 
wedding  of  the  youngest  child  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  was  deep 
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and  sincere,  and   the  reason   was  not  far  to  seek.     The  poet- 
laureate  wrote: — 

.     .     .     "  The  mother  weeps 
At  that  white  funeral  of  the  single  life, 
Her  maiden  daughter's  marriage;  and  her  tears 
Are  half  of  pleasure,  half  of  pain, — the  child 
Is  happy — ev'n  in  leaving  her!  but  Thou, 
True  daughter,  whose  all-faithful  filial  eyes 
Have  seen  the  loneliness  of  earthly  thrones. 
Wilt  neither  (juit  the  widow'd  crown,  nor  let 
This  later  light  of  Love  have  risen  in  vain. 
But  moving  thro'  the  mother's  home,  between 
The  two  that  love  thee,  lead  a  summer  life, 
Sway'd  by  each  Love,  and  swaying  to  each  Love 
Like  some  conjectured  planet  in  mid  heaven 
Between  two  Suns,  and  drawing  down  from  both 
The  light  and  genial  warmth  of  double  day." 

The  losses  sustained  by  our  army  during  the  expedition  to 
the  Soudan  for  the  rehef  of  General  Gordon  were  much  deplored 
by  the  Queen  and  the  nation.  Gordon  himself  had  been  killed 
almost  at  the  time  when  help  was  at  hand;  Colonel  Burnaby 
had  fallen  at  Abu  Klea  when  the  desert  column  was  fighting- 
its  way;  Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  who  conimanded  it,  died  of 
wounds  received  in  a  second  battle  at  Abu  Kru;  General  Earle 
was  slain  while  in  command  of  the  river  column  which  was  to 
join  the  desert  force  on  the  Nile  banks;  and  other  distinguished 
officers  of  lower  ranks  perished  in  the  campaign.  At  home 
the  obituary  of  the  year  included  the  names  of  a  number  of 
famous  men,  among  whom  the  great  veteran  philanthropist  Lord 
Shaftesbury  w^as  perhaps  most  widely  missed  and  mourned,  for 
to  the  end  of  a  long  life  he  had  vigorously  and  consistently 
wrought  for  the  moral  and  social   improvement  of  the  poorer 
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maintain  a  number  of  institutions,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which 
were  incalculable.  During-  the  campaign  in  Egypt  much  good 
work  had  been  effected  by  an  association  of  ladies  for  the  aid 
of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and  sailors,  the  objects  of  the 
society  being  indefatigably  promoted  by  the  Princess  Louise, 
the  Duchess  of  Albany,  and  the  Princess  Frederica  of  Hanover, 
on  each  of  whom  her  Majesty  conferred  the  order  of  the  Royal 
Red  Cross  in  recoQfnition  of  services  to  which  the  Oueen  herself 
had  given  attentive  personal  interest. 

There  was  still  a  conflict  in  Burmah,  where  we  had  been 
oblicred  to  resort  to  hostilities  which  ended  in  the  dethronement 
of  King  Theebaw',  an  unscrupulous  tyrant  who  had  persisted 
in  gross  violations  of  the  treaties  which  had  been  effected  for  the 
protection  of  Europeans  in  that  country,  and  had  been  guilty 
of  numerous  atrocious  cruelties  against  his  own  people.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  the  authority  of  a  settled  government  was 
established,  though  British  officers,  with  a  small  force,  had 
to  remain  to  keep  in  check  bands  of  rebels  identified  with 
brigands  or  dacoits  wdio  infested  some  parts  of  the  country  and 
continued  to  give  much  trouble. 

Her  Majesty,  wath  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Battenberg, 
the  Duchess  of  Albany,  and  other  members  of  the  royal 
family,  was  at  Balmoral  in  the  autumn  months,  and  there 
received  General  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  who  was  created  Viscount 
Wolseley;  Major-general  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  who  had  returned 
to  England;  and  other  distinguished  guests.  Sir  Staftbrd 
Northcote  had  already  been  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 
Iddesleigh,  and  in  the  Salisbury  administration  became  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  without  the  premiership  (an  arrangement 
unknown  in  the  history  of  modern  ministries),  while  Lord 
Salisbury  united  to  his  own  office  of  Prime   Minister  that  of 
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Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  On  the  return  of  her 
Majesty  to  Windsor  on  the  iSth  of  November  a  council  was 
held,  at  which  the  royal  sanction  was  given  to  a  dissolution 
of  parliament,  and  a  general  election  commenced  on  the  23d, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  the  government  of  Lord  Salisbury, 
though  it  had  secured  the  support  of  the  Irish  party,  had  not 
a  w^orking  majority  which  could  ensure  its  stability. 

On  the  2 1st  of  January,  1886,  her  Majesty  personally  opened 
the  session  of  parliament.  The  occasion  was  one  of  much 
magnificence,  and  the  manifestations  of  loyalty  as  the  royal 
cortege  passed  along  the  route  from  Buckingham  Palace  to 
Westminster  showed  how  welcome  was  the  presence  of  the 
Sovereign  amidst  the  people  in  the  capital  of  the  empire.  The 
scene  at  the  House  of  Peers  was  gorgeous  and  imposing;  the 
superb  robes  and  uniforms,  the  brilliant  and  varied  hues  of 
dresses  and  jewels  where  members  of  the  royal  family  and 
peeresses  were  seated  awaiting  her  Majesty's  arrival,  the  sump- 
tuous colour  and  ornament  of  the  chamber  itself,  lent  a  marvellous 
contrast  to  the  aspect  of  the  wet  and  wintry  streets,  where  snow 
was  falling  and  the  sky  was  overcast.  As  the  Queen  entered 
the  house  the  Prince  of  Wales  approached  and  raised  her  hand 
to  his  lips  as  her  Majesty  greeted  him  wath  a  gracious  gesture 
of  stately  regard.  Her  Majesty  wore  a  robe  of  black  velvet 
trimmed  with  ermine,  a  small  coronet,  and  the  Koh-i-noor  as 
a  brooch,  with  the  order  of  the  Garter  and  other  orders,  and 
having  taken  her  seat  on  the  throne,  handed  the  written  speech 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  wdio  read  it  to  the  assembled  Lords  and 
Commons.  The  splendid  pageant  was  too  brief  for  those  who 
had  come  merely  as  spectators,  for  the  royal  speech  takes  but  a 
short  time  to  read,  and  almost  before  the  eyes  of  the  onlookers 
became  accustomed  to  the  superb  glow  and  glitter,  the  brilliant 
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picture  was  broken  into  scattered  hues,  there  was  a  movement 
Hke  the  shifting  ghnts  in  a  kaleidoscope,  the  figure  on  which 
every  eye  was  fixed  had  slowly  risen  and  glided  from  the  scene; 
there  was  a  murmur  of  voices,  a  fanfare  of  trumpets,  and  it  was 
known  that  the  Sovereign  was  already  returning  to  Buckingham 
Palace,  amidst  the  mighty  acclamations  of  the  multitude  who  had 
been  standing  during  all  that  cold  raw  morning  in  the  streets, 
filling  them  with  the  pulses  of  national  life,  and  with  the  vast 
harmony  of  cheering  which  rolled  onward  in  a  surging  wave  of 
sound. 

Neither  the  session  nor  the  parliament  lasted  long.  It 
became  evident  that,  notwithstanding  the  propitiatory  attitude 
which  the  government  had  assumed  to  the  Irish  party,  the 
immediate  policy  w^hich  would  be  proposed  for  Ireland  was  one 
rather  of  coercion  than  of  conciliation,  and  the  result  was  the 
defeat  of  the  ministry  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  again  called  upon  to  take  the  helm  of  state,  and  commenced 
legislation  for  Ireland  by  bringing  forward  measures  to  alter  the 
provision  for  its  internal  government.  These  measures  did  not 
commend  themselves  to  a  number  of  those  members  of  the 
Liberal  party  who  had  been  followers  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  who 
thought  that  the  result  of  his  proposals  would  in  effect  be  the 
repeal  of  the  Union  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  This 
conclusion  caused  the  secession  of  a  considerable  number  of 
influential  members  of  the  Liberal  party,  who  called  themselves, 
or  were  called,  "  Liberal  Unionists,"  and  as  they  gave  the  weight 
of  their  votes  on  the  Irish  question  to  the  Conservatives,  the 
government  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  defeated  by  341  to  311  votes, 
and  parliament  was  again  dissolved.  A  general  election  com- 
menced on  the  I  St  of  July,  and  Lord  Salisbury  formed  a  new 
Conservative   ministry  virtually  dependent    for   its   continuance 
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on  the  votes  of  those  Liberals  who  were  opposed  to  "  Home 
Rule"  for  Ireland,  which  they  declared  was,  or  would  become, 
synonymous  with  the  severance  of  Irish  from  British  rule. 
Amidst  intense  political  excitement  and  many  signs  of  social 
eruption,  demonstrations  of  loyal  regard  for  our  Sovereign  Lady 
were  repeatedly  manifested  throughout  the  empire  with  a  depth 
of  sincerity,  the  expression  of  which  was  accentuated  and  was 
probably  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  preparations  were  already 
being  made,  worthily  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  her  Majesty's 
reign,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  which  would  be  completed  In 
the  following  year. 

During  the  early  spring  of  1886  her  Majesty  had  held 
drawing-rooms  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  there  had  been  a 
general  air  of  revival  In  court  circles;  especially  as  It  was  known 
that  the  Queen  had  consented  to  appear  again  In  public  on  the 
24th  of  March  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Medical 
Examination  Hall  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  on  the  Victoria  Embankment  at  the 
end  of  Savoy  Place  near  Waterloo  Bridge.  The  occasion  was 
worthy  of  being  made  important,  and  the  decorations  of  the 
streets,  public  buildings,  shops,  and  houses  on  the  line  of  route 
were  exceedingly  rich  and  effective:  the  road  was  kept  at 
Intervals  by  men  of  the  Horse  and  the  Foot  Guards,  as  well  as 
by  the  police.  The  royal  procession  was  in  open  state  carriages, 
escorted  by  Life  Guards,  and  the  bright  and  peculiarly  genial 
weather  made  the  sights  and  sounds  of  rejoicing  doubly  appro- 
priate and  significant.  On  the  site  of  the  building  a  spacious 
pavilion  had  been  erected  and  tastefully  decorated  with  crimson 
cloth,  bright-hued  flowers,  and  flags.  A  raised  dais  beautifully 
decorated  with  ferns  was  designed  to  receive  the  royal  visitors, 
and  tiers  of  seats  overlooking  it  were  arranged  for  the  ladies, 
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representatives  of  various  learned  societies,  and  other  distin- 
guished guests.  The  scene  presented  by  the  interior  of  the 
paviHon  was  singuhu',  striking,  and  picturesque.  iVccompanying 
her  Alajesty  were  Prince  Christian,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg,  and  members  of  the  suite;  and 
with  her  INIajesty  in  the  last  carriage  were  the  Princess  Christian, 
Princess  Beatrice,  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught.  The  splendour 
and  variety  of  colour  of  uniforms,  college  hoods,  robes,  and 
ladies'  dresses,  relieved  here  and  there  by  darker  hues  of  scholastic 
gowns  and  civilian  attire,  and  the  white  surplices  of  the  choir  of 
the  Chapel  Royal,  Savoy,  was  very  remarkable,  especially  at 
the  moment  when  the  notes  of  the  national  anthem  announced 
the  approach  of  the  Queen,  who  was  received  by  the  presidents 
of  the  two  colleges.  Sir  William  Jenner  and  Mr.  \V.  S.  Savory. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Princess  Louise,  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  Prince  Christian,  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  and  the 
Duke  of  Abercorn  entered  before  the  arrival  of  the  Queen,  who 
was  accompanied  by  the  princesses,  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg,  and  the  great  officers  of  state. 
Her  Majesty  occupied  a  regal  chair  on  the  dais.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  whose  place  was  opposite  the  throne,  advanced 
to  the  foundation-stone  near  the  edge  of  the  dais,  and  offered 
up  prayer  for  a  blessing  on  the  work  about  to  be  inaugurated. 
The  Lord's  Prayer  having  been  chanted  by  the  choir,  who  also 
sang  a  hymn,  the  music  to  which  was  a  composition  by  Prince 
Albert,  the  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  advanced 
and  read  a  short  address  of  thanks  to  her  Majesty  explaining 
the  reason  and  intention  of  providing  the  building  about  to 
be  inaugurated  as  an  examination  hall.  Her  Majesty  having 
received  the  address  and  handed  it  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  said: 

"I    thank   you   for   your  loyal   address.      It   is  with   sincere 
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pleasure  that  I  lay  tlic  foundation-stone  of  the  building-  which 
you  propose  to  erect.  I  cordially  concur  in  the  ho]:)e  which 
you  have  expressed,  that  this  undertaking,  in  which  I  take  a 
deep  and  personal  interest,  may  largely  contribute  to  the  further 
advancement  of  medical  and  surgical  education.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  hall  is  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  you  have  made 
in  conjunction  with  the  president  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  with  whom  I  have  been  long  personally  acquainted, 
and  whose  eminent  abilities  and  far-seeine  knowledge  have 
justly  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  those  who  have  bene- 
fited mankind." 

This  reply  was  greeted  with  loud  cheering,  which  her 
Majesty  acknowledged  by  bowing  right  and  left,  and  then  placed 
in  two  glass  jars  copies  of  the  Times,  the  Moiniing  Post,  and 
the  Lancet,  and  a  collection  of  current  coins  of  the  realm.  The 
jars  were  then  fitted  into  a  cavity  in  the  stone,  to  which  her 
Majesty  affixed  some  mortar  with  a  silver-gilt  trowel.  The 
stone  having  been  lowered  to  its  place,  the  Queen  saw  the 
accuracy  of  its  setting  proved,  and  then,  striking  it  three  times 
with  a  small  mallet,  declared  it  to  be  well  and  truly  laid.  It  bore 
the  inscription:  "Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Empress  of  India,  laid  with  her  own  hand  this  stone,  24th 
March,   1886." 

The  ceremony  was  a  brief  one,  and  her  Majesty  and  the 
royal  party  returned  to  Buckingham  Palace  before  two  o'clock. 
In  the  afternoon  the  Queen,  who  had  resolved  to  remain  in 
London  instead  of  returninof  to  Windsor,  ao-ain  drove  out  in  an 
open  landau,  accompanied  by  Princess  Beatrice  and  a  lady-in- 
waiting,  and  attended  by  the  royal  equerries.  The  weather  was 
delightful,  and  great  crowds  of  spectators  had  assembled.  The 
enthusiasm  with  which  her  Majesty's  reappearance  was  received 
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showed  that  the  people  thoroughly  appreciated  her  gracious 
intention  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  greeting  her  with 
those  loyal  demonstrations  which  they  earnestly  wished  to 
express  and  she  strongly  desired  to  acknowledge. 

Another  alarming  incident  had  occurred  almost  immediately 
after  the  Queen  had  left  the  palace.  The  royal  party  had  only 
driven  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  gate  when  a  man  rushed 
up  and  flung  a  paper  packet  into  the  carriage.  It  was  at  once 
thrown  out  by  one  of  the  Highland  attendants  wdio  sat  behind, 
and  the  man  was  seized  by  the  police,  while  the  Queen  and 
Princess  Beatrice,  who  did  not  seem  to  be  much  alarmed,  con- 
tinued their  drive.  The  packet  w'as  found  to  be  an  official 
envelope  addressed  to  the  Queen,  and  containing  a  letter  and 
some  papers— probably  a  petition,  though  the  nature  of  its 
contents  was  not  made  known.  The  man,  who  w-as  said  to  be 
a  discharged  soldier,  was  eventually  set  at  liberty,  as  it  was  not 
shown  that  he  had  intended  any  mischief.  Her  Majesty  and 
the  princess  returned  to  Windsor,  as  on  the  17th  the  Duchess 
of  Connaueht  had  eiven  birth  to  a  dauc^hter — the  Princess 
Mctoria  Patricia  Helena  Elizabeth, — and  the  Oueen  desired  to 
be  near  her  until  her  recovery  before  going  to  Osborne.  At  the 
end  of  April  her  Majesty  had  the  happiness  of  receiving  her 
eldest  daughter,  the  Crown-princess  of  Germany,  w^ho  had  come 
on  a  fortniorht's  visit. 

o 

On  the  4th  of  May  the  Queen  came  to  London  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  in  state  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition 
at  South  Kensino-ton.  The  universal  interest  w^hich  had  at- 
tended  the  organization  of  this  exhibition  was  immeasurably 
enhanced  when  it  became  known  that  a  mao^nificent  state  cere- 
monial  would  be  observed  on  the  occasion  of  its  opening,  and 
that  the  eager  anticipations  of   the    spectacle  which  would    be 
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presented  by  the  splendid  collection  of  natural  productions,  arts, 
industries,  and  manufactures,  sent  thither  from  every  part  of 
the  empire,  would  be  fitly  inaugurated  by  the  presence  of  our 
Sovereign  Lady  among  the  representatives  of  her  subjects  from 
every  clime.  The  countless  objects  which  had  been  received 
from  our  vast  Indian  possessions,  from  our  North  American 
territories,  from  Africa,  from  the  great  and  growing  colonies  of 
Australasia,  and  from  the  remote  islands  of  the  sea,  where 
commerce  has  followed  the  British  flag,  made  a  superb  and 
dazzling  show, — and  the  occasion  was  one  to  which  only  a  royal 
and  imperial  observance  would  have  been  appropriate. 

Of  the  previous  exhibitions  of  the  three  preceding  years  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  been  the  patron  and  president,  and  he  had 
used  active  exertions  to  promote  their  success — exertions  which 
he  is  ever  ready  to  make  for  any  good  cause  associated  with  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  his  fellow-countrymen;  but  with  this 
far-reaching  scheme  for  exhibiting  in  one  superb  collection  the 
representative  productions  of  the  Empire  he  had  from  the  first 
been  personally  identified,  for  it  was  due  to  his  initiative,  and 
had  been  taking  definite  shape  and  purpose  in  his  mind  ever 
since  1878,  when  he  was  executive  president  at  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition. The  constant  and  laborious  attention  which  he  devoted 
to  every  detail  of  the  scheme,  and  the  practical  grasp  and  wide 
administrative  ability  which  he  displayed  as  its  executive  presi- 
dent, were  known  only  to  those  colleagues  whom  he  summoned 
to  his  aid,  and  with  whom  he  had  been  assiduously  working, 
when  he  announced,  at  the  close  of  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  of 
1883,  that  this  extensive  undertaking  would  be  accomplished  in 
1 886 — the  year  before  the  celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of  her 
Majesty's  reign. 

In  1884  he  had  personally  issued  invitations  to  our  colonies 
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and  dependencies  to  make  arrangements  for  contributing  to 
the  great  representative  display,  and  thus  the  legislative  assem- 
blies of  the  various  governments  had  time  to  promote  those 
magnificent  typical  collections,  which  showed  how  hearty  was 
the  response  that  came  from  all  parts  of  her  Majesty's  dominions. 
The  occasion  was  truly  worthy  of  regal  pomp  and  sumptuous 
pageantry,  which  had  scarcely  been  witnessed  since  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  185  i;  and  the  Queen,  who  had  paid  only 
comparatively  private  visits  to  the  three  former  exhibitions, 
prepared  to  signalize  by  a  state  ceremonial  the  satisfaction  with 
which  she  regarded  the  enterprise. 

The  weather  was  that  of  the  traditional  and  poetic  English 
May.  Under  blue  skies  and  amidst  brilliant  sunshine,  with 
gentle  breezes  sufficient  to  freshen  the  balmy  air  and  to  set 
flags  and  streamers  gaily  flying,  the  chief  thoroughfares  through 
which  the  royal  cortege  was  to  pass  from  Paddington  Station 
to  the  Exhibition  presented  a  bright  and  festive  appearance, 
which  was  enhanced  by  the  free  use  of  coloured  draperies  at 
windows  and  balconies. 

At  the  Exhibition  building  itself  the  main  entrance  displayed 
a  row  of  flags  representing  the  various  colonies,  amidst  which,  on 
a  lofty  flagstaff,  was  the  royal  standard  ready  to  be  unfurled  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Queen.  The  broad  roadway,  like  the  prin- 
cipal streets  on  the  line  of  route,  had  been  crowded  from  an 
earl)'  hour,  and  within  the  building  a  vast  number  of  people  had 
taken  the  places  assigned  to  them  for  witnessing  the  royal 
procession  or  the  subsequent  ceremony.  The  roadway,  kept 
clear  by  Life  Guards  and  police,  was  a  scene  of  successive 
arrivals  of  carriages  filled  with  superbly-attired  ladies,  officials 
in  court  dress,  ministers  of  state,  and  distinguished  personages; 
while  the  clang  and  glitter  of  troops,  the  blazonr}^  of  yeomen, 
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trumpeters,  and  military  bands,  added  fresh  life  and  colour  to  the 
show.  Before  twelve  o'clock  some  members  of  the  royal  family 
arrived:  the  Duke  of  Connaught  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
were  in  uniform,  and  they  were  soon  followed  by  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  the  Prince  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  field- 
marshal  and  the  blue  riband  of  the  Garter.  Amidst  acclama- 
tions, the  presentation  of  arms  by  the  guard  of  honour,  and  the 
playing  of  the  national  anthem,  they  entered  the  building,  the 
scene  in  which  was  brilliant  beyond  description, — the  rich  and 
vivid  colours  of  civil  and  military  officers,  the  more  subdued 
tones  of  ladies'  dresses,  the  intense  contrast  of  the  white 
robes  of  Parsees  and  the  gorgeous  oriental  garments  of  Indian 
princes  and  nobles;  the  gleam  of  gold  and  jewels,  the  sober  garb 
of  civilians,  the  court  suits  or  plainer  attire  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  various  colonies, —  made  a  marvellous  effect  in  those 
long  galleries  through  which  the  Sovereign  was  to  pass  amidst 
her  faithful  subjects,  and  surrounded  by  superb  evidences  of  the 
vast  resources  of  the  Empire, 

Her  Majesty  with  the  Crown-princess  of  Germany  and  the 
Princess  Beatrice  (Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg)  drove  to 
Windsor  Station,  whither  they  were  preceded  by  ladies-in- 
waiting  and  some  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  household,  and 
before  twelve  o'clock  the  royal  train  reached  Paddington,  where 
six  carriages,  each  drawn  by  four  bay  horses,  were  in  waiting 
to  convey  her  Majesty  and  the  princesses  wath  their  suite,  the 
Queen  being  in  the  last  carriage  with  the  Crown-princess  of 
Germany  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg. 
One  can  well  imagine  that  our  Sovereign  Lady  must  have 
needed  to  exercise  all  her  calm  self-control  on  that  journey 
from  Paddington  to  South  Kensington,  along  a  route  at  every 
point  of  which  the  voices  of  the  people  rose  in  renewed  acclaim, 
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and  in  toners  of  (Mrncst  loyalty  and  affection;  for  the  occasion 
was  ininiitcly  siigg-cstive  of  stron^^  and  minL^lcd  emotions;  but 
the  route  was  not  a  long  one,  and  at  about  a  ([uarter-past  twelve 
her  Majesty,  preceded  by  the  great  officers  of  state,  arrived  at 
the  building,  and  entered  the  hall,  where  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
heralded  her  coming.  Her  Majesty  was  received  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  was  joined  by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh,  the  Duchess  of  Connaught,  and  the  other  ladies 
of  the  royal  family,  some  of  whom  had  awaited  her  arrival  in 
a  pavilion  erected  at  the  gate.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Duke  of  Connaucrht  each  kissed  the  hand  of  the  Oueen,  who 
returned  the  salute  by  kissing  each  of  her  sons  on  the  cheek; 
and  then  having  accepted  a  bouquet  of  orchids  and  yellow  roses 
from  the  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Cunliffe  and  Lady  Owen,  and 
received  the  executive  commissioners  of  the  Exhibition,  who 
were  presented  to  her  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  passed  along  the 
galleries  leading  to  the  Albert  Hall,  accompanied  by  a  brilliant 
procession,  through  a  scarcely  less  brilliant  assembly,  which 
culminated  in  the  superb  spectacle  of  another  assembly  of  some 
T  2,000  people,  tier  above  tier,  from  parterre  to  dome  of  the  vast 
amphitheatre,  the  arena  of  which  was  ablaze  with  gold  and 
colour,  and  rippled  with  the  gleam  of  jewels  and  ornaments. 
The  royal  dais  was  draped  in  crimson,  its  centre  being  occupied 
by  a  throne  of  hammered  gold  (formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
East  India  Company)  beneath  a  canopy  of  Indian  cloth  of  gold, 
surmounted  by  a  baldachino  of  gold-embroidered  velvet,  looped 
with  chains  and  pendants  of  gold  and  silver  Delhi  work.  On 
the  back  of  the  canopy  was  the  monogram  of  Victoria,  Queen  and 
Empress,  surmounted  by  the  imperial  crown  embroidered  in  gold. 
Preceded  by  pursuivants  of  arms,  heralds  gorgeously  ap- 
parelled,  and   the  great  officers   of  the   household,  the   Queen 
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entered  the  hall,  the  Prince  of  Wales  leading  her  to  the  throne, 
beside  which  he  stood  as  the  stringed  instruments  played  the 
national  anthem,  the  verses  being  sung  alternately  in  English 
and  in  Sanskrit. 

Immediately  following  her  Majesty  were  the  Princess  of 
Wales, — who  moved  to  a  seat  on  the  right  of  the  Queen, — the 
Crown-princess  of  Germany,  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  and 
Prince  Alfred,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  Prince  and 
Princess  Christian,  Princess  Louise  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome, 
Princess  Beatrice  and  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg,  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  Princess  Mary  and  the  Duke  of  Teck,  Princess 
Victoria  of  Teck,  the  Princess  Frederica  of  Hanover  and  Baron 
Von  Pawel  Rammingen,  and  the  hereditary  Grand-duke  and 
Grand-duchess  of  Oldenberg.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  anthem 
hearty,  not  to  say  uproarious,  cheers  were  given  in  welcome 
to  her  Majesty,  and  an  ode  written  for  the  occasion  by  the 
poet  laureate,  and  set  to  music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  who  con- 
ducted the  orchestra,  was  beautifully  sung  by  Madame  Albani 
and  the  choir,  and  it  was  noticed  that  after  each  verse  her 
Majesty  smiled  her  thanks  to  the  singer  and  applauded  by 
gently  clapping  her  hands.  This  incident,  small  as  it  seems  to 
be,  was  rightly  regarded  by  those  who  saw  it  as  an  evidence 
that  through  all  the  stress  and  storm  of  sorrow,  and  the  cares 
and  great  duties  of  state,  our  Sovereign  Lady  had  preserved  the 
same  kindly  simple  characteristics  which  happily  distinguished 
her  in  those  earlier  days  of  which  she  has  herself  recorded  so 
many  pleasing  recollections.  The  same  quick  and  accurate 
observation,  the  same  gracious  perception,  the  same  exquisite 
faculty  of  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment,  had  been 
exemplified  almost  as  soon  as  the  royal  party  had  arrived  in  the 
building,  where  her  Majesty  at  once  caught  sight  of  an  officer, — 
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Mr.  George  Read,  chief  coastguard  inspector  of  Deal, — who  was 
temporarily  engaged  at  the  Exhibition,  and  wore  on  his  breast 
twelve  medals  for  savins  life.  The  Queen  noticing^  these,  before 
proceeding  through  the  building  spoke  a  few  words  to  Mr. 
Read,  referring  to  his  services  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  ode  the  Prince  of  Wales,  turning  to 
her  Majesty,  read  an  address,  in  which,  as  executive  president, 
he  made  a  brief  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  the  royal  com- 
missioners, and  dwelt  with  profound  gratification  on  the  earnest 
and  appreciative  manner  in  which  the  enterprise  had  been  taken 
up  by  the  people  and  governments  of  India  and  the  Colonies  as 
well  as  by  the  city  of  London,  important  associations  and  private 
individuals,  representing  almost  every  class  of  the  community, 
who  had  promoted  the  interests  and  subscribed  to  the  guarantee 
fund  of  the  undertaking.  After  earnest  expressions  of  loyalty 
and  thanks  for  the  deep  interest  her  Majesty  had  taken  in  the 
Exhibition,  as  manifested  by  her  presence  there  that  day,  his 
royal  highness  said:  "  Nor  can  I  resist  a  reference  to  a  similar 
ceremonial,  presided  over  by  your  Majesty  but  a  few  paces  from 
this  spot  thirty-five  years  ago.  On  that  memorable  occasion,  the 
first  of  its  kind,  the  Prince  Consort,  my  beloved  and  revered 
father,  filled  the  position  which  I,  follow^ing  in  his  footsteps  at 
however  great  a  distance,  now  have  the  honour  and  gratification 
of  occupying.  Your  Majesty  alone  can  fully  realize  with  what 
deep  interest  my  beloved  father  would,  had  he  been  spared,  have 
watched,  as  their  originator,  the  development  of  exhibitions  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad;  and  with  what  especial  pleasure 
he  would  have  welcomed  one  having  for  its  object  the  prosperity 
of  your  Majesty's  empire,  the  interests  of  which  he  had  so  much 
at  heart." 

In  reply,  that  clear  and  beautiful  voice,  the  accents  of  which 
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have  been  listened  to  with  cleHght  in  so  many  august  assembhes, 
was  licard  in  the  vast  hall;  and  every  sound  was  hushed  when 
her  Majesty,  after  expressing  her  satisfaction  with  the  results  of 
the  exertions  of  the  Royal  Commission,  in  which  she  had  taken 
a  deep  and  constant  interest,  said :  "  I  am  deeply  moved  by  your 
reference  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  ceremony  of  1851 
took  place,  and  I  heartily  concur  in  the  belief  you  have  expressed, 
that  the  Prince  Consort,  my  beloved  husband  (had  he  been 
spared),  would  have  witnessed  with  intense  interest  the  develop- 
ment of  his  ideas,  and  would,  I  may  add,  have  seen  with  pleasure 
our  son  taking  the  lead  in  the  movement  of  which  he  was  the 
originator.  I  heartily  concur  with  you  in  the  prayer  that  this 
undertaking  may  be  the  means  of  imparting  a  stimulus  to  the 
commercial  interests  and  intercourse  of  all  parts  of  my  dom- 
inions, by  encouraging  the  arts  of  peace  and  industry,  and  by 
strengthening  the  bond  of  union  which  now  exists  in  every 
portion  of  my  empire." 

At  the  termination  of  her  speech  the  Prince  of  Wales  kissed 
the  Queen's  hand;  but  she,  drawing  him  towards  her,  kissed 
him  on  the  cheek. 

The  lord-chamberlain,  at  the  command  of  her  Majesty,  then 
declared  the  Exhibition  open,  the  announcement  being  marked 
by  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  the  firing  of  a  royal  salute  in 
Hyde  Park. 

After  an  appropriate  prayer  had  been  offered  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  "Hallelujah  Chorus"  was  sung  by 
the  choir,  and  the  ceremony  concluded  by  Madame  Albani 
singing  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  in  a  manner  which  thrilled 
every  heart.  Her  Majesty  then  bowed  to  the  vast  assembly, 
and,  followed  by  the  royal  family,  took  her  departure  from  the 
hall  as  the  full  choir  sang  "  Rule  Britannia." 
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With  this  brief  account  of  the  most  important  event  imme- 
diately preceding-  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  the  reign 
of  our  Sovereign  Lady,  this  portion  of  the  present  narrative 
might  htly  close;  but  mention  must  be  made  of  her  Majesty  s 
fulfilment  of  promises  which  she  had  given  to  the  people  of 
Liverpool  and  of  Edinburgh  to  visit  them  for  the  purpose  of 
inauouratinof  Qfreat  industrial  and  commercial  exhibitions  which 
had  been  already  nearly  completed.  Pearly  on  the  morning 
of  the  iith  of  May  the  Queen,  accompanied  by  the  Duke 
of  Connaught  and  Prince  and  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg, 
arrived  in  Liverpool,  where  she  was  enthusiastically  received 
by  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  who  from  a  very  early  hour  had 
filled  the  space  behind  the  barricades  in  the  main  thoroughfares. 
The  Oueen  drove  to  Newsham  House,  which  had  been  set 
apart  for  her  Majesty,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  royal  procession, 
with  an  escort  of  the  3rd  Hussars,  passed  through  the  superbly 
decorated  streets  to  the  Exhibition,  amidst  such  vehement 
demonstrations  of  welcome  that  the  popular  enthusiasm  became 
affecting  in  its  evidences  of  loyal  regard.  The  procession 
through  the  building  consisted  of  the  royal  party  and  suite,  the 
ministers  and  high  officials  in  attendance,  the  lord-lieutenant  and 
the  high-sheriff  of  the  county,  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancashire,  the  mayor,  and  several  distinguished  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  local  importance,  including  the  architect  and  the 
executive  council  of  the  Exhibition.  After  an  overture  performed 
by  an  excellent  orchestra,  the  Queen,  who  occupied  a  throne  on 
a  raised  dais,  received  an  address,  which  was  read  by  the  mayor, 
and  afterwards  presented  to  her  in  a  casket.  Her  Majesty 
having  replied  in  clear  and  audible  tones,  the  Archbishop  of 
York  offered  a  prayer,  and  the  full  orchestra,  composed  of  the 
Liverpool   philharmonic   societies,   performed  the   overture  and 
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opening  chorus  of  Mendelssohn's  "Hymn  of  Praise,"  followed  by 
the  national  anthem.  Her  Majesty  then  received  a  gold  key, 
which  she  turned  in  a  model  lock,  and  at  her  command  Lord 
Gran\ille  declared  the  Exhibition  to  be  open.  Her  Majesty 
then  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the  mayor,  Mr. 
David  Radcliffe.  At  night  the  city  was  brilliantly  illuminated, 
and.  indeed,  Liverpool  remained  en  fete  during  the  whole  of  the 
following  day,  when  early  in  the  morning  the  trades'  processions 
and  friendly  societies  marched  through  the  decorated  streets 
to  the  number  of  about  16,000;  and  at  a  later  hour  the  Oueen, 
who  had  not  visited  Liverpool  since  the  autumn  of  185  i,  again 
appeared  with  the  royal  party  and  made  a  tour  of  the  city,  and 
afterwards  took  a  trip  on  the  river  Mersey  in  the  steamer 
Claii(^hton,  which  had  been  handsomely  fitted  with  an  upper- 
deck  saloon  wath  glass  sides  for  the  special  reception  of  her 
Majesty  and  the  Princess  Beatrice.  The  trip  on  the  river  and 
the  fine  spectacle  of  numbers  of  great  trading  vessels,  the 
training  ships,  the  Northampton,  which  lay  opposite  New 
Brighton  and  fired  a  royal  salute,  and  the  Great  Eastern  lying 
at  the  Sloyne,  and  around  which  the  Claughton  steamed  before 
returning,  gave  the  Queen  much  pleasure.  The  trip  lasted  less 
than  two  hours,  for  her  Majesty  had  earlier  in  the  day  paid  a 
private  visit  to  the  Seamen's  Orphanage  before  going  through 
the  great  thoroughfares  and  to  St.  George's  Hall,  where  an 
address  had  been  presented  inclosed  in  a  very  beautiful  casket. 
The  Duke  of  Connaught  and  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg 
visited  some  of  the  institutions,  the  duke  taking  special  interest 
in  the  Royal  Southern  Hospital,  which,  after  its  extension,  he 
had  opened  in  1872. 

On   the    13th  her   Majesty  and  the  royal  party  returned  to 
Windsor,   whence   the  Queen   shortly  afterwards  went   to    Bal- 
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moral,  aiid  nMnainctl  tlicre  until  laic  in  June.  On  the  30th 
of  lunc  her  Majesty  opened  the  Royal  College  for  the 
lulucation  of  Young  Women  at  Egham,  a,  large  and  splendidly 
appointed  institution  founded  by  the  munificence  of  the  late 
Mr.  Holloway;  and  on  the  2d  of  July  held  a  review  of  15,000 
troops  of  all  arms  at  Aldershot.  On  the  5th  a  large  number  of 
colonial  and  Indian  visitors  were  entertained  at  Windsor  Castle, 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  other  members  of  the 
royal  family  being  present. 

The  season  had  indeed  been  a  busy  one;  and  numerous 
drawing-rooms,  levees,  state  concerts,  balls,  and  assemblies  had 
been  held  by  command  of  her  Majesty.  All  the  royal  princes 
and  princesses  were  deeply  pledged  to  various  engagements, 
to  attend  conferences,  open  bridges,  buildings,  institutions,  or 
public  improvements,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  hard  work, 
mitigated  by  perhaps  more  than  the  usual  number  of  festivities 
and  stately  celebrations.  On  the  17th  of  August  the  Queen, 
accompanied  by  Prince  and  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg,  left 
Osborne  for  Edinburgh,  which  was  reached  on  the  following 
morning.  On  the  afternoon  f)llowing  her  arrival  her  Majesty 
left  Holyrood  Palace  and  proceeded  to  visit  the  Pldinburgh 
International  Exhibition  of  Industry,  Science,  and  Art.  The 
corteofe  consisted  of  three  carriacjes.  In  the  first  were  the 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  mistress  of  the  robes.  Lady  W^aterpark, 
lady-in-waiting,  the  Hon.  Horatia  Stopford,  and  Lord  Bridport; 
in  the  second  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  Prince  Henry  of  Batten- 
berg, Lord  Cross,  and  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour.  The 
third  carriage  contained  the  Queen,  the  Duchess  of  Connaught, 
and  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg.  The  royal  carriage  was 
accompanied  by  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Captain-General  of  the 
Royal  Archers,  and  the  Queen's  Body  Guard  for  Scotland;  also 
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b)-  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  and  General  Sir  John 
C.  M'Xeill,  V'.C,  e(|uerries  in  waiting.  The  streets  vvei-e  most 
effectively  decorated,  though  the  preparations  had  been,  lor 
the  most  part,  left  to  the  individual  taste  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  route  to  the  Exhibition  was  barricaded  on  each  side  to 
keep  the  roadway  clear,  and  was  crowded  with  people,  w^ho,  at 
various  points,  were  massed  in  enormous  numbers,  and  whose 
exuberant  loyalty  was  highly  gratifying.  The  Marquis  of 
Lothian,  as  president  of  the  executive,  rode  forward  to  receive 
her  Majesty  at  the  gate,  and  both  in  the  grounds  and  the 
building  great  preparation  had  been  made.  At  the  northern 
end  of  the  great  hall  a  dais  for  the  royal  circle,  and  a  canopied 
throne  for  her  Majesty,  had  been  erected,  and  to  this  a  proces- 
sion was  formed  ot  the  civic  and  executive  authorities  and  the 
noble  and  distinguished  company  which  awaited  and  attended 
the  Oueen.  After  the  national  anthem  and  a  chorale,  suni{ 
by  the  Edinburgh  Choral  Union,  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  read 
an  address,  which  he  afterwards  presented  to  the  Queen  inclosed 
in  a  gold  casket;  and  her  Majesty,  having  passed  the  casket  to 
the  Duke  of  Connaught,  read  a  brief  but  most  gracious  reply 
from  a  scroll  which  she  took  from  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby.  The 
lord-provosts  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  other  dignitaries, 
were  then  presented  to  her  Majesty,  who  accepted  from  Mr. 
Gowans,  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  a  gold  badge 
similar  to  that  worn  by  the  principal  members  of  the  executive, 
and  bearing  her  Majesty's  name  as  patron. 

The  Queen  and  the  royal  party  then  visited  various  portions 
of  the  Exhibition,  in  which  they  showed  very  great  interest,  and 
on  leaving  drove  slowly  along  the  grounds  outside  the  building, 
where  stands  for  above  8000  spectators  had  been  erected;  return- 
ing to  Holyrood  by  the  same  route,  which  was  still  massed  with  a 
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mukiliidc  of  people.  At  night  the  city  was  briUiantly  ilhiiiiinated, 
a  maLrnificent  effect  haxin^'  been  secured  in  some  of  tlie  vast 
and  lofty  buildings  by  lighting  their  windows  with  myriads  ot 
candles,  l^u't  of  the  hills  overlooking  Holyrood  were  outlined 
with  lights  and  coloured  hres,  and  there  was  a  great  display  of 
lireworks  in  the  Queen's  Park. 

On  the  4th  of  September  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Connaught  returned  to  India,  leaving  their  two  children  at 
Balmoral  in  the  care  of  her  Majesty,  who  returned  to  Windsor 
in  the  first  week  of  November,  and  shortly  afterwards  held  an 
investiture  at  which  orders  of  various  degrees  w^ere  conferred  on 
a  number  of  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  represented  the  Indian 
and  Colonial  interests. 

On  the  23d  of  November  a  son  was  born  to  the  Princess 
Beatrice  (Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg),  who  was  at  Windsor 
Castle.  The  infant  was  baptized  on  the  iSth  of  December, 
receiving  the  name  of  Alexander  Albert.  The  sponsors  were 
her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Alexander 
of  Hesse,  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria,  and  Princess  Irene  of 
Hesse.  The  royal  household  remained  at  Windsor  till  after 
Christmas,  and  spent  the  close  of  the  year  at  Osborne. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

The  year   18S7.     Jubilee  of  the  reigii  of  Our  Sovereign  Lady.     Celebrations  and  memorials. 

At  home  and  abroad. 

The  year  1887  may  be  said  to  Iiave  begun  with  hearty  and 
loyal  anticipations  of  the  great  celebration  which  was  to  make 
it  memorable  in  our  national  history. 

On  the  20th  of  June  her  Majesty  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  Empress  of  India,  would  complete  the 
fiftieth  vear  of  her  reiijn  over  the  United  Kincrdom  and  those 
colonies,  dominions,  and  dependencies  which  unite  in  forming 
the  British  Empire, — an  empire  far  more  extended,  more  powerful, 
and,  it  may  even  be  said,  more  united,  than  when  our  Queen 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  20th  of  June,  1837. 

The  reign  of  no  other  English  monarch  has  been  for  so  long 
a  period  as  that  already  attained  by  her   Majesty,  except  that 
of   Henry   III.,  which  lasted   fifty-six   )ears,  Edward    III.,  who 
completed  fifty  years,  and  George  III.,  who  accomplished  nearly 
sixty  years.      Happily,  too,  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Eady  has 
been  distinguished   in  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  in  the  hearts 
of  her  subjects,  by  a  royal  example  potent  in  the  encouragement 
of  true  and  unostentatious  piety,  and  simple  domestic  life.      Her 
people  declare  to-day  in  the  measured  and  unexaggerated  but 
weighty  words  pronounced  by  Mr.  John  Bright  at   Manchester  f 
in  1858:  "  We  are  prepared  to  say,  that  if  the  throne  of  England   1 
be  filled  with  so  much  dignity  and  so  much  purity  as  we  have    I 
known   it  in  our  time,  and  as  we  know  it  now  to  be,  we  hope 
that  that  venerable  monarchy  may  be  perpetual." 
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Parliciincnt — the  sccoiul  session  of  the  twelfth  parHainent  of 
the  Oiieeii — was  opened  on  the  27th  of  January  by  royal  com- 
mission. The  lamiliar  i)resence  of  Stafford  Northcote  was  no 
longer  seen  in  the  place  which  he  had,  as  Lord  Iddesleigh,  so 
recently  occui)ied  in  the  I  louse  of  Lords.  His  sudden  death, 
on  the  1 2th  of  February,  at  the  official  residence  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasur)',  whither  he  had  gone  to  confer  with  Lord 
Salisbury,  had  been  deeply  mourned  by  the  representatives  of 
all  political  parties,  who  united  in  admiring  his  ability  and 
integrity,  and  a  simple  cordial  friendliness  which  was  affected  by 
no  strain  of  political  difference. 

It  had  been  hoped  and  expected  that  her  Majesty  would  have 
been  present  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  but  the  parliament 
of  which  this  was  the  second  session  had  been  opened  by  her. 
The  speech  was  read  by  the  lord-chancellor,  a  very  large 
assembly  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  an  unusual  number  of 
ladies  being  present  on  the  occasion. 

No  reference  was  made  in  the  royal  message  to  the  anniver- 
sary, the  coming  celebrations  of  which  were  already  engaging 
public  attention  throughout  the  British  dominions,  anci  among 
British  residents  in  foreign  lands.  Even  before  the  close  of  the 
year  1S86  some  preparations  had  been  commenced  for  the  due 
observance  of  an  occasion  which  aroused  loyal  sentiments 
throughout  the  empire,  and  it  may  be  readily  understood  that 
the  success  of  the  Colonial  and  hidian  Exhibition  had  greatly 
contributed  to  a  desire  to  mark  the  Jubilee  of  our  Sovereign 
Lady  by  lorming  some  lasting  institution  to  represent,  in  the 
capital  city  of  the  realm,  the  union  and  the  progress  of  those 
vast  and  varied  interests  which  have  to  be  considered  in 
estimating  the  resources  of  the  empire. 

The   Prince  of  Wales   had,  for  some   time  previously,  con- 
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templatcd  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  memorial  of  the 
JLihil(;e  in  the  f(irm  of  a  great  exhibition  or  museum  of  arts, 
manufacturing  industries,  and  natural  productions,  which  should 
signalize  the  continued  progress  of  the  empire,  and  be  main- 
tained as  the  Imperial  Institute  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Colonies,  and  India.  In  this  proposal,  and  in  a  carefully-con- 
sidered scheme  for  the  undertaking,  his  royal  highness  was 
supported  by  a  large  number  of  influential  persons,  many  of 
whom  had  been  associated  with  him  in  those  successful  results 
which  were  obtained  by  the  able  organization  of  the  previous 
exhibition.  To  establish  and  support  such  an  undertaking  it 
was  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  subjects  of  the  Queen  throughout 
the  empire,  and  especially  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  metropolis, 
to  contribute  the  necessary  funds;  and  it  was  understood  that 
her  Majesty  would  regard  such  contributions  as  a  most  satis- 
factory and  acceptable  manifestation  of  loyal  interest  on  the  part 
of  those  who  desired  to  give  national  expression  to  the  general 
sentiment. 

As  an  introductory  promotion  of  the  enterprise,  a  meeting 
was  held  on  the  12th  of  January  at  St.  James's  Palace,  to  which 
a  number  of  influential  noblemen  and  frentlemen  had  been 
invited,  with  the  lords-lieutenant,  mayors,  provosts,  and  local 
authorities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  organizing  committee 
included  Lord  Herschell  (chairman),  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  K.G., 
Lord  Revelstoke,  Lord  Rothschild,  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  M.P.,  Sir 
Henry  James,  M.P.,  Sir  Henry  T.  Holland,  M.P.,  Sir  John  Rose, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler^  M.P.,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  (President  of 
the  Royal  Academy),  Sir  Charles  l\ipper,  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  Sir 
Lowthian  Rell,  Sir  Edward  Guinness,  Sir  Ashley  Eden,  Sir 
Owen  T.  I>urne,  Sir  Reginald  Hanson  (Lord-mayor  of  London), 
Mr.   J.    Pattison   Currie,   Sir  John   Staples,  Sir   iM-ederick  Abel 
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(organizing  secretary),  Mr.  \V.  \\.  I  louldsworth,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Tritton  (chairman  of  the  London  Chamber  ot  Commerce),  Mr. 
Nevile  Lubbock,  .Mr.  A.  Waterhouse.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  presided,  and  was  accompanied  by  his  son  Prince  Albert 
Victor,  addressed  the  meeting. 

lbs  ro\aI  highness  said  they  were  doubtless  aware  of  the  general 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  pubHc  that  some  signal  proof  of  the 
love  and  loyalty  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  (throughout  her  widely- 
extended  empire)  should  be  given  to  the  Oueen  when  she  celebrated 
the  fiftieth  }-ear  of  her  happ)^  reign.  In  order  to  afford  to  the  Queen 
the  fullest  satisfaction,  the  proposed  memorial  should  not  merely  be 
personal  in  its  character,  but  should  tend  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
entire  empire,  and  to  promote  a  feeling  of  unity  among  the  whole 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects.  The  desire  to  find  a  fitting  means  of  drawing 
our  Colonies  and  India  into  closer  bonds  with  the  mother  country,  a 
desire  w^hich  of  late  had  been  clearly  expressed,  met  with  the  Queen's 
warmest  .sympathy.  It  occurred  to  him  that  the  recent  Colonial  and 
Indian  Exhibition,  which  presented  a  most  successful  display  of  the 
material  resources  of  the  Colonies  and  India,  might  present  the  basis 
for  an  institute  which  should  afford  a  permanent  representation  of  the 
products  and  manufactures  of  the  whole  of  the  Queen's  dominions. 
He  therefore  appointed  a  committee  of  eminent  men  to  consider  and 
report  to  him  upon  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  this  idea.  Upon  the 
report  of  the  conmiittee  being  submitted,  and  after  having  given  every 
clause  full  consideration,  it  so  entirely  met  with  his  approval  that  he 
accepted  all  its  suggestions,  and  directed  that  a  copy  of  that  report  j 
should  be  sent  to  each  of  those  present.  His  proposals  were  that  the  I 
Imperial  Institute  should  be  an  emblem  of  the  unity  of  the  empire, 
and  should  illustrate  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  every  section  ; 
of  her  Majesty's  dominions.  By  these  means  every  one  might  become  j 
acquainted  with  the  marvellous  growth  of  the  Queen's  Colonial  and 
Indian  possessions  during  her  reign,  and  be  enabled  to  mark,  by 
the  opportunities  afforded  for  contrast,  how  steadily  these  possessions 
have  advanced  in  manufacturing  skill  and  enterprise  step  by  step  with 
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the  mother  eountr}'.  It  was  his  hope  that  the  Institute  would  form 
a  practieal  means  of  communication  between  our  colonial  settlers  and 
those  persons  at  home  who  may  benefit  by  emigration.  Much  informa- 
tion and  even  instruction  might  beneficially  be  imparted  to  those  who 
needed  guidance  in  respect  to  emigration.  He  commended  to  them  as 
the  leading  idea,  that  the  Institute  should  be  regarded  as  a  centre  fin- 
extending  knowledge  in  relation  to  the  industrial  resources  and  com- 
merce of  the  Queen's  dominions.  With  this  view  it  should  be  in 
constant  touch,  not  only  with  the  chief  manufacturing  districts  of  this 
countr)-,  but  also  with  all  the  Colonies  and  India.  Such  objects  were 
large  in  their  scope,  and  must  necessarily  be  so  if  this  Institute  was 
worthil}'  to  represent  the  unit\-  of  the  empire.  Though  the  Institute 
did  not  engage  in  the  direct  object  of  systematic  technical  education,  it 
might  well  be  the  means  of  promoting  it,  as  its  purpose  was  to  extend 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  industrial  resources  of  the  empire.  It  would 
be  a  place  of  study  and  resort  for  producers  and  consumers  from  the 
Colonies  and  India  when  they  visited  this  country  for  business  or 
pleasure,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  would  find  in  its  collections,  libraries,  conference  and 
intelligence  rooms,  the  means  of  extending  the  commerce  and  of  im- 
proving the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  empire.  This  Institute 
would  be  an  emblem,  as  well  as  a  practical  exponent,  of  the  community 
of  interests  and  the  unity  of  feeling  throughout  the  extended  dominions 
of  the  Queen.  From  the  close  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  Queen, 
there  could  be  no  impropriety  in  his  stating  that  if  her  subjects  desired, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  her  fiftieth  year  as  sovereign  of 
this  great  empire,  to  offer  her  a  memorial  of  their  love  and  loyalty, 
she  would  specially  value  one  which  would  promote  the  industrial  and 
commercial  resources  of  her  dominions  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  which  would  be  expressive  of  that  unit}-  and  co-operation  \vhich 
her  Majesty  desired  should  prevail  among  all  classes  and  races  of  her 
extended  empire. 

A   resolution   recommending   the  establishment   of  such   an 
Institute  was  proposed  by   Lord  Spencer  and  seconded  by  the 
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Lord-provost  oi  Kdinburgh,  and  was  unaniniousl)'  adopted  by 
the  large  and  representative  meeting.  Viscount  Hampden,  in 
moving-  that  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  subjects  of  the  Oueen 
throughout  her  Majesty's  dominions  to  give  a  generous  support 
to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  Imperial  Institute, 
said: — 

They  must  bear  in  mind  the  large  extent  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Queen,  beginning'  with  Canada  on  the  west,  with  India  and  Australasia 
in  the  east,  with  the  Cape  in  the  south,  and  with  islands  in  almost 
every  sea.  The  extent  of  her  Majesty's  dominions  surpassed  even  that 
of  the  old  empire  of  Rome.  It  had  been  said  that  in  area  the  Queen's 
realm  covered  one-fifth  of  the  habitable  globe.  They  had  no  very 
certain  statistics  with  regard  to  the  population  subject  to  the  Queen's 
sceptre,  but  he  should  be  within  the  mark  if  he  put  it  as  upwards  of 
300,000,000  souls.  These  figures  showed  at  once  the  magnitude  of  the 
responsibility  of  this  great  empire.  The  resolution  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  propose  made  an  appeal  to  all  the  subjects  of  her  Majesty 
in  these  wide  dominions,  and  he  was  persuaded  that  distance  did  not 
affect  the  loyalty  of  the  Queen's  subjects.  They  would  find  as  much 
loyalty  at  the  antipodes,  at  the  extremities  of  the  empire,  as  they  found 
even  in  that  chamber. 

The  proposal,  seconded  by  the  Lord-mayor  of  York,  was 
unanimously  agreed  to;  and  after  the  Lord-mayor  of  London 
(Sir  Reginald  Hanson)  had  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  this  had  been  enthusiastically  received,  the 
meeting  terminated.  On  the  same  day  the  Lord-mayor  presided 
at  an  intluential  and  largely-attended  meeting  in  the  Egyptian 
Hall  at  the  Mansion  House,  where  eminent  representatives 
of  science,  art,  and  commerce  warmly  supported  the  scheme. 
Lord  Granville,  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Mundella,  Lord  Herschell, 
Professor  Huxley,  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper  proposed  or  seconded 
the  resolutions.      Lord  Iddesleigh  was  to  have  been  present,  but 
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at  the  ver)-  time  that  he  should  have  been  on  his  way  he  had 
been  taken  witli  the  ihness  which  proved  fatal  before  he  could 
be  removed. 

A  committee  was  formed  at  the  Mansion  House  for  repre- 
senting the  supporters  of  the  Institute  in  the  city,  and  when  the 
scheme  was  made  known  numerous  provincial  municipalities 
held  meetings,  where  it  was  determined  to  signalize  the  cele- 
bration of  her  Majesty's  Jubilee  by  contributing  to  its  funds. 
The  city  companies  and  various  other  public  and  representative 
bodies  and  numerous  mercantile  firms  and  bankers  also  added 
to  the  sums  promised.  Meetings  continued  to  be  held,  the 
organizing  committee  was  enlarged,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  realizing  an  amount  which  w'ould  entitle  the  promoters  of 
the  enterprise  to  include  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  building  among  the  ceremonies  performed  by  her  IMajesty 
soon  after  the  chief  celebration  of  the  Jubilee  )-ear.  Meanwhile 
the  general  outline  of  the  management  of  the  proposed  scheme 
was  published  as  follows: — 

The  General  Council  to  consist  of  lOO  members. 

Ten  members  to  be  nominated  by  the  Queen.  Forty-five  members 
to  represent  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  isles  in  the  British  seas. 
Thirty  to  represent  the  colonies.  Fifteen  to  represent  the  Indian 
Empire. 

Ex-officio  members:  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Lord-mayor  of  London,  the 
Lord-provost  of  Edinburgh,  the  Lord-mayor  of  Dublin. 

For  the  purpose  of  electing  representatives  of  the  commerce  and 
industries  of  the  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  &c.,  the 
country  to  be  divided  into  districts  (estimated  at  seventeen),  and  one 
such  representative  to  be  chosen  in  each  district  by  the  ma}-ors  of  the 
municipal  corporations  in  such  district  at  a  meeting  held  for  that 
purpose. 
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'I'lircc  iiicnibcrs  to  be  noniinalcd  hy  llic  Associated  Chambers  of 
Coninierce,  and  one  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Four  representatives  of  agriculture  to  be  nominated  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  the  Highland 
Societ}',  and  the  Royal  Dublin  Agricultural  Society. 

One  member  to  be  nominated  by  each  of  the  following  societies, 
institutions,  and  associations: — The  Royal  Society^  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  the  Chemical  Societies,  the  Societ}- 
of  Telegraph  Engineers  and  Electricians,  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute 
of  Technical  Education,  Roval  United  Ser\'ice  Institution,  the  Roval 
Academy,  Mining  Association  of  Great  Britain,  the  Trades'-union 
Congress,  the  National  Miners'  Union. 

The  Colonial  section  of  the  Council  to  be  nominated  as  follows: — 
Canada,  Dominion  and  Provinces,  and  Newfoundland,  lO. 

Australian  Colonies,  viz.:  New  South  Wales,  2;  Victoria,  2;  South 
Australia,  2;  Queensland,  2;  Tasmania,  2;  total,  10.  New  Zealand,  2; 
Cape  Colony,  2;  Crown  Colonies,  6. 

Earlv  In  March  the  Oueen  left  W^indsor,  where  investitures 
and  state  receptions  had  been  held,  and  came  to  London  before 
visiting  Birmingham  on  the  23d,  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  new  Law  Courts.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  while  in  town 
her  Majesty  witnessed  a  private  performance  of  the  hippodrome 
then  just  opened  at  "  Olympia  "  in  South  Kensington,  and  was 
exceedingly  pleased  with  the  performance,  and  especially  with 
some  very  beautiful  ponies  and  other  young  animals  which  were 
afterwards  seen  by  the  royal  visitors.  Her  Majesty,  who  returned 
to  Windsor  after  holding  a  drawino^-room  at  Buckino-ham  Palace 
on  the  1 8th,  was  sufferinc^  from  a  rather  severe  cold.  The 
weather  became  stormy,  and  on  the  night  of  the  2 2d  not  only 
were  the  splendid  decorations  which  adorned  the  streets  of 
Birmingham  threatened  with  damage  by  the  violent  wind  and 
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rain,  but  it  was  thought  possible  that  the  Queen  might  feel  it 
impracticable  to  traverse  in  a  slow  procession  under  a  heavy 
downpour  of  rain,  the  five  miles  of  thoroughfares  that  had 
been  prepared  with  numbers  of  stands  and  platforms,  and  made 
magnificent  with  flags,  festoons,  and  banks  of  flowers,  superb 
trophies,  and  triumphal  arches,  which  combined  displays  of  the 
artistic  skill  and  the  inventive  handicraft  that  unite  to  make 
Birmingham  a  representative  workshop  of  the  world.  But  her 
Majesty  had  intimated  that  though  a  severe  cold  would  make 
it  necessary  for  her  to  observe  some  precautions  it  would  not 
deter  her  from  fulfilling  her  promise,  and  at  half-past  ten  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d  the  royal  party  left  Windsor  Castle  in  the 
midst  of  a  gale  which,  with  gusty  determination,  had  blown  to 
tatters  the  storm-flagon  the  top  of  the  Round  Tower.  Happily 
at  that  very  time  the  weather  in  Birmingham  changed.  The 
rain  ceased,  the  wind  fell  to  a  calm,  and  the  sunshine  broke  through 
the  clouds,  and  not  only  glorified  but  dried  the  stands  which 
extended  for  about  two  miles,  and  the  streets,  which  were  filled 
from  roadways  to  roofs  by  a  vast  multitude  of  more  than  half  a 
million  of  people,  two-thirds  of  \vhom  unmistakably  belonged  to 
the  "  working-classes,"  who  thronged  the  barriers  and  every 
point  where  they  could  obtain  standing  room  to  see  the  Queen. 
At  a  quarter  past  one  the  royal  train  arrived  at  Small  Heath 
Station.  The  suite  in  attendance  on  her  Majesty,  who  was 
accompanied  by  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg  and  the  Princess 
Beatrice,  consisted  of  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  (mistress  of  the 
robes),  the  Countess  of  Erroll  (lady-in-waiting),  the  Earl  of 
Lathom  (lord-chamberlain\  General  the  Right.  Hon.  Sir  Henry 
Ponsonby,  K.C.B.,  Major  A.  J.  Bigge,  C.B.,  and  Colonel  the 
Hon.  \V.  Carington  (equerries  in  waiting).  The  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Matthews  was  in  attendance  on  her  Majesty  as  secretary 
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of  State  for  the  home  department,  and  at  the  station  the  Oueen 
was  rcceixed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martincaii,  Mayor  and  Mayoress 
of  Birminoham;  Lord  Leigh,  Hcutenant  of  the  county ;  the  High 
Sheriff';  ^Xw  Newton,  the  recorder;  ^h^  J.  S.  Dugdale,  i\LP., 
O.C;  the  town  clerk;  and  INLijor-general  C,  F.  Daniell,  coni- 
manding  northern  district,  and  staff.  A  guard  of  honour  of  the 
I  St  battahon  of  the  York  and  Lancaster  Regiment  was  mounted 
at  the  railway-station.  The  mayor  and  mayoress  and  municipal 
officers  were  presented  to  her  Majesty,  who  accepted  from  Mrs. 
Martineau  a  handsome  bouquet  of  Marshal  Kiel  roses  and 
Parma  violets.  For  a  moment  the  group  stood  still,  and  were 
photographed  by  Mr.  Collier,  by  royal  command.  Then  the  two 
attendant  Scotch  gillies  brought  the  wraps  to  the  royal  carriage 
— drawn  by  four  bays — and  her  Majesty  started  on  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  her  many  public  processions.  The  Princess 
Beatrice  sat  beside  the  Queen,  and  opposite  were  the  Duchess 
of  Buccleuch  and  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg,  the  prince  wearing 
the  Isle  ot  Wight  volunteer  uniform.  The  Chief-constable  of 
Birmingham,  Major  Bigge  and  Colonel  the  Hon.  W.  Carington 
(equerries),  General  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  and  General  Daniell, 
commanding  the  district,  accompanied  the  carriage,  which  was 
preceded  and  followed  by  an  escort  of  the  15th  Hussars.  In 
the  second  carriage  were  the  Countess  of  Erroll,  lady-in-waiting, 
the  Hon.  Lady  Biddulph,  lady-in-waiting  to  Princess  Beatrice; 
the  lord-chamberlain  and  the  home  secretary. 

A  squadron  of  W^arwickshire  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  and  the 
volunteers  as  they  were  relieved  from  the  duty  of  keeping  the 
streets,  followed  the  cortege  along  the  route,  which  was  lined 
with  flags,  to  Small  Heath  Park.  One  of  the  most  striking  parts 
of  the  reception  was  the  assemblage  of  about  15,000  school 
children  in  a  clear  semicircle  of  a  mile  long,  each  school  being  kept 
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distinct  with  the  teachers  standing"  behind  it,  and  every  school 
singini;"  the  national  anthem,  which,  having  commenced  the 
minute  it  was  known  that  her  Majesty  had  arrived  at  the  station, 
the)'  continued,  or  rather  resumed  at  intervals,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  each  school,  leaving  off  to  give  shrill  bursts  of  cheering 
directly  the  Queen  appeared,  the  one  exception  being  the  poor 
little  deaf-mutes  of  the  school  at  Edgbaston,  who,  however,  un- 
rolled a  crimson  banner  of  "  Welcome"  as  their  Sovereign  Lady 
passed,  and  received  from  her  a  gracious  gesture  of  acknowledg- 
ment and  thanks.  The  journey  to  the  town-hall  occupied  an 
hour,  and  her  Majesty's  approach  was  heralded  by  a  flourish  of 
trumpets.  A  distinguished  assembly  awaited  her  Majesty  in 
the  hall,  and  a  choir  occupied  the  balconies.  A  procession 
having  been  formed  the  mayor  conducted  her  Majesty  to  the 
dais,  and  the  audience  having  returned  in  respectful  silence 
the  royal  bows  the  national  anthem  was  performed,  and  the 
recorder  then  stood  forward  and  read  an  address  from  the 
Corporation  of  Birmingham  expressing  loyal  welcome  and 
affection,  referring  to  her  Majesty's  visit  thirty  years  before  with 
the  Prince  Consort,  and  concluding  with  earnest  thanks  for  her 
presence  in  the  jubilee  year  of  her  glorious  reign,  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  building  designed  for  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  midst  of  a  great  community. 

At  the  mention  of  the  Prince  Consort's  name  the  Queen 
bowed  her  head,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  address  the  mayor 
handed  the  volume  to  her  Majesty,  who  passed  it  to  the  lord- 
chamberlain.  Then,  speaking  amidst  perfect  stillness,  in  a  clear, 
well-modulated  voice,  and  occasionallv  raisinsf  her  head  to 
emphasize  a  word,  her  Majesty  read  this  reply: 

"  1  receive  with  great  pleasure  your  loyal  and  dutiful  address,  and  I 
fully  appreciate  the  cordial  welcome  which  my  people  of  Birmingham 
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have  <:iven  mc.  I  have  observed  with  much  satisfaction  the  vast 
improvements  carried  out  by  the  cncr^^y  of  the  corporation  since  my 
last  visit  to  Birmingham  witli  my  late  beloved  husband  in  1858.  I  have 
seen  with  admiration  the  designs  for  the  noble  building  which  the 
corporation  intend  to  be  erected,  and  which  appear  to  be  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  high  purpose  it  is  intended  to  fulfil  by  giving  convenience 
and  dignity  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  your  midst.  I  thank 
you  very  heartily  for  your  affectionate  welcome  and  reception  of  myself 
and  children.  During  the  long  and  eventful  period,  now  extending 
over  fifty  years,  through  which  my  reign  has  continued,  the  loyalty  and 
affection  of  my  faithful  people  have  been  a  constant  source  of  support 
in  difficulty  and  sorrow,  and  consolation  in  affliction.  I  pray  God  that 
prosperity  and  happiness  may  ever  attend  the  labours  of  this  vast  and 
industrious  community." 

After  the  presentation  of  ^Iv.  Alderman  Avery  and  Mr. 
Alderman  Manton  (the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  address),  the 
deputy  mayor  (Mr.  Alderman  Cooke),  the  coroner  (Mr.  Henry 
Hawkes), and  the  stipendiary  magistrate  (Mr.T.  C.  S.  Kynnersley), 
addresses  were  handed  to  her  Majesty  from  the  Royal  Society 
of  Artists  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Chatvvin,  vice-president:  the  Queen's 
Hospital,  by  Lord  Leigh;  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute, 
by  Mr.  G.  H.  Johnstone,  vice-president.  The  Queen  and 
Princess  Beatrice  then  sat  down  while  the  Hallelujah  Chorus. 
from  Beethoven's  "  Mount  of  Olives,"  was  sung  by  the  Festival 
Choral  Society,  conducted  by  Mr.  \V.  C.  Stockley;  and  her 
Majesty  afterwards  signified  her  desire  to  speak  to  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, ex-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  was  standing 
not  far  from  the  steps  of  the  dais.  After  a  brief  conversation 
with  that  gentlemen,  and  a  few  words  with  Lord  and  Lady  Leigh. 
Lord  Bradford,  and  some  of  the  ladies  near  her,  the  Queen  and 
the  royal  party  left  the  hall  amidst  a  great  outburst  of  applause, 
and  adjourned  to  luncheon,  Miss  Martineau,  the  daughter  of  the 
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mayor,  presenting  the  Princess  Beatrice  with  a  bouquet  of  orchids 
and  Hlies.  After  kinchcon  the  royal  procession  was  re-formed, 
and  at  four  o'clock  reached  the  pavilion  where  the  ceremony  of 
the  day  was  to  be  performed.  The  route  lay  through  some  of 
the  principal  streets,  which  were  kept  by  infantry.  In  New 
Street,  opposite  King  Edward's  School,  where  a  volunteer 
artillery  guard  of  honour  was  mounted,  a  Latin  address  was 
handed  to  the  Queen  by  the  head  boy,  H.  Nicol,  and  Miss 
Jones,  the  head  girl  of  the  High  School,  presented  her  Majesty 
with  a  bouquet.  Both  offerings  were  graciously  acknowledged, 
but  there  was  no  time  to  respond  to  the  address,  to  which,  how- 
ever, a  written  reply  was  handed  to  the  head-master,  the  Rev. 
H.  R.  Vardy,  just  as  replies  had  been  made  to  the  written 
addresses  handed  to  her  Majesty  at  the  town-hall.  By  four 
o'clock  the  royal  cortege  arrived  at  the  pavilion,  where  a  select 
but  numerous  concourse  had  long  been  listening  to  an  excellent 
selection  of  music  by  the  Grenadier  Guards'  band,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Godfrey. 

As  the  notes  of  the  national  anthem  sounded  the  royal 
procession  entered;  the  appearance  of  the  Queen  being  greeted 
with  unbounded  applause.  The  platform  was  raised,  and  the 
circle  of  brickwork,  with  the  great  stone  suspended  above  it  and 
the  royal  party  grouped  beyond  it,  formed  a  striking  picture. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  academic 
costume  and  with  his  scarlet  and  pink  hood,  offered  prayer. 
The  silver  trowel  having  been  presented  to  the  Queen  by  the 
mayor,  the  builder  assisted  to  lower  the  stone.  A  pause  was 
made  while  the  Queen  inclosed  newspapers  and  a  collection  of  all 
the  silver  coins  of  the  day,  including  a  silver  penny,  in  a  glass 
bottle,  which  she  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  base  and  covered 
with  a  .slide  of  lead.      These  coins  were  specially  struck  for  this 
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occasion,  no  gencnil  1887  issue  Iiaving  yet  been  made.  Then 
the  Queen  spread  three  trowclfuls  of  mortar  on  the  slab,  and  laid 
them  well,  the  practical  work  being-  completed  by  a  working 
mason  in  white,  wearing  his  apron.  The  stone  duly  lowered, 
the  Queen  struck  it  thrice  with  the  ivory  mallet,  and  the  archi- 
tects, Mr,  Aston  Webb  and  Mr.  Edward  Ingress  Bell,  having 
been  presented,  the  band  burst  out  with  the  "  Priests'  March," 
from  "  Athalie,"  and  the  audience  rose  to  their  feet  and  gave 
three  hearty  cheers,  to  which  her  Majesty  bowed  her  acknow- 
ledgments, and  the  foundation  of  the  Law  Courts  was  officially 
established. 

The  royal  party  reached  Snow  Hill  at  half-past  four,  and 
after  expressing  her  gratification  at  the  reception  and  at  the 
success  of  the  proceedings  her  Majesty  returned  to  Windsor, 
arriving  at  the  castle  at  about  seven  o'clock. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  had  left  London  for  Berlin,  where  on 
the  2  2d  of  March  the  ninetieth  birthday  of  the  German  emperor 
was  celebrated  with  much  magnificence,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
being,  in  most  cases,  represented  by  the  heirs  apparent  to  their 
thrones.  His  roval  highness  returned  soon  after  the  observance, 
as  many  public  duties  awaited  him,  and  the  Queen  had  been 
advised,  after  the  fatigues  of  ceremonial  receptions  and  in  view 
of  the  jubilee  celebrations,  to  recruit  her  strength  by  a  few  days' 
repose  at  Cannes  and  Aix-les-Bains.  On  the  29th  her  Majesty 
with  Prince  and  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg  left  Windsor  for 
Portsmouth,  where  they  embarked  for  Cherbourg  and  thence 
travelled  to  Cannes.  On  the  journey  by  railway  some  dela)- 
was  occasioned  by  the  discovery  that  the  wheel  of  one  of  the 
carriages  was  on  fire,  but  it  was  extinguished  in  time  to  prevent 
any  serious  mischief.  On  the  6th  of  April  her  Majesty,  accom- 
panied   by    Princess     Henry    of    Battenberg.    left    Cannes    for 
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Aix-les-Bains,  where  the  \'illa  Mottet  had  been  prepared  for  her 
residence  in  complete  retirement.  On  the  15th  the  Princess 
Louise  arrived  there,  and  shortly  afterwards  Prince  Henry  of 
Battenberg  on  his  return  from  a  journey  in  Italy.  IMany 
pleasant  excursions  were  made  by  the  royal  party,  and  the 
Queen,  just  before  her  return  on  the  29th  of  April,  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  monastery  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse, 
noted  not  less  for  the  famous  liqueur  which  is  manufactured 
there,  than  for  the  rigorous  simplicity  of  its  rule  and  the 
seclusion  of  its  inmates.  Her  Majesty  and  the  royal  party  were 
permitted  to  make  the  visit  by  special  authorization  from  the 
pope,  and  were  courteously  received  by  the  prior.  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  rule  forbidding  the  presence  of  women  in  the 
monastery  or  its  precincts,  except  in  the  case  of  reigning  sover- 
eigns, had  been  relaxed  by  the  pope  in  this  instance,  as  it  had 
been  only  once  before,  in  the  case  of  the  visit  of  the  Empress 
of  Brazil. 

On  the  30th  of  April  the  commissioners  of  the  Colonial  and 
Indian  Exhibition  of  the  previous  year  held  a  meeting  at 
Marlborough  House  for  closing  the  accounts  of  that  exhibition, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  presiding.  The  number  of  attendances  had 
been  no  fewer  than  5,550,745,  and  of  this  number  a  large  pro- 
portion had  been  admitted  under  schemes  in  which  the  Prince 
took  a  deep  personal  interest,  by  means  of  which  admission  was 
granted  to  provincial  and  metropolitan  artisans,  with  their  wives 
and  families,  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  The  Prince  said  it  might 
safely  be  asserted  that  a  vast  amount  of  public  good  had  arisen 
from  the  holdina;  of  that  exhibition.  No  one  could  have  failed 
to  notice  the  earnest  attention  paid  by  all  classes  of  the  visitors 
to  the  contents  of  the  exhibition;  and  the  instruction  which  was 
derived   from   an   examination   of  the  varied   objects   displayed 
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therein  could  not  but  tend  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  out- 
lying- portions  of  the  empire  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother 
country.  The  accounts  showed  a  surplus  of  ^35,238,  "s.  8c/.. 
and  it  was  resolved  to  grant  /, 5964,  i\s.  5c/.  to  the  council  of 
the  Inventions  Exhibition  of  1885  to  enable  them  to  close  their 
accounts,  and  ^4270,  ids.  3c/.  to  the  chairmen  of  the  executive 
committees  of  the  other  exhibitions  to  meet  unforeseen  contin- 
gencies. It  was  then  decided  to  transfer  the  residue  of  ^^25,000 
to  the  funds  of  the  Imperial  Institute. 

W'ithout  doubt  the  earnest  response  which  the  people  of  the 
Colonies  had  made  to  the  proposal  to  hold  the  Exhibition  of  1886 
had  not  only  ensured  its  remarkable  success,  but  had  increased 
and  intensified  the  public  interest  in  the  question  of  establishing 
some  well-considered  assimilation  of  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
empire,  by  an  organization  that  would  unite  their  interests  both 
for  defence  and  for  the  mutual  support  of  beneficial  legislation  and 
social  institutions.  Among  a  large  number,  perhaps  the  majority, 
of  experienced  and  influential  men,  who  could  justly  claim  to 
represent  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  Colonies,  it  was 
contended  that  this  could  best  be  effected  by  adopting  a  scheme 
of  imperial  federation;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  pith  and  principle  of 
what  would  be  meant  by  federation  were  completely  recognized, 
and  the  time  was  auspicious  for  a  Colonial  conference  to  be  held 
in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  seriously  discussing  some 
proposals  which  had  already  been  under  consideration.  It  had 
been  distinctly  foreseen  that  the  jubilee  year,  when  a  number 
of  the  delegates  and  responsible  representatives  of  various 
Colonies  who  had  attended  the  Exhibition  would  still  be  here, 
or  might  be  expected  to  return  for  the  celebrations,  would  be 
a  time  eminently  suitable  for  the  conference,  and  at  the  end 
of  November,  1886,  a  despatch  had  been  sent  by  the  secretary 
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of  State  lor  the  colonies  to  the  orovernors  of  colonies  under 
responsible  governments,  antl  a  circular  was  also  despatched  to 
the  governor  of  colonies  not  possessing  responsible  government, 
reminding  them  that  in  the  Queen's  speech  on  the  prorogation 
of  parliament  reference  was  made  to  her  Majesty's  Colonial 
and  Indian  possessions  in  the  following  terms:  "  I  have 
observed  with  much  satisfaction  the  interest  which,  in  an 
increasing  degree,  is  evinced  by  the  people  of  this  country  in 
the  welfare  of  their  Colonial  and  Indian  fellow  subjects;  and 
I  am  led  to  the  conviction  that  there  is  on  all  sides  a  Pfrowine 
desire  to  draw  closer,  in  every  practicable  way,  the  bonds  which 
unite  the  various  portions  of  the  empire.  I  have  authorized 
communications  to  be  entered  into  with  the  principal  colonial 
governments  with  a  view  to  the  fuller  consideration  of  matters 
of  common  interest." 

Those  promised  communications  having  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ministry,  it  was  decided  that  the  Queen  should  be 
advised  to  summon  a  conference  to  meet  in  London  in  the  early 
part  of  1887,  at  which  representatives  of  the  principal  colonial 
governments  should  be  invited  to  assemble,  for  the  discussion 
of  those  questions  which  appeared  more  particularly  to  demand 
attention.  The  conference  commenced  in  April  (1887),  and 
Canada,  the  Australian  Colonies,  the  Cape  Colony,  Newfound- 
land, and  Natal  were  represented,  but  there  was  no  special 
representation  of  the  Crown  Colonies,  though  it  was  understood 
that  colonists  from  those  places  who  happened  to  be  in  London 
and  could  give  information  might  be  requested  to  attend.  The 
first  of  these  imperial  conferences  was  held  at  the  foreign  office 
on  the  4th  of  April  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
who,  after  observing  that  the  assembling  together  in  this  country 
of   leading   colonial    statesmen   and    representatives   of  Greater 
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Britain  to  discuss  matters  of  iinjjcrial  interest  was  the  fittest  of 
all  the  memorials  of  her  Majesty's  Jubilee,  went  on  to  speak  of 
the  matters  to  be  brouoht  before  the  conference.  Presides 
questions  of  Colonial  defence,  the  subjects  proposed  to  be  dealt 
w  ith  included  postal  rates,  the  marriage  laws,  provisions  of  the 
Colonial  Loans  Acts,  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  trustees  to 
invest  in  Colonial  stocks,  the  expediency  of  taking  the  census 
of  1 89 1  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  manner  in  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  and  the  exemption  from  probate  or  succession 
duty  in  one  part  of  the  empire  of  property  owned  by  a  British 
subject  in  another  part.  Successive  meetings  were  held,  at  which 
the  discussions  were  conducted  with  the  greatest  amity  and 
eood-will,  and  the  sittinos  did  not  conclude  until  the  second 
week  in  May;  one  of  the  latest  resolutions  which  was  passed 
at  the  meeting  on  the  6th  of  May  recommending  an  addition 
to  her  Majesty's  title,  which  would  include  the  Colonies  and 
Dependencies  with  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  On  the  4th  of  May  her  Majesty  received  the  delegates 
from  the  Colonies  in  the  White  Drawing-room  at  Windsor 
Castle,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  g.c.m.g.,  presenting 
the  following  gentlemen,  who  handed  to  her  Majesty  addresses 
from  their  respective  Colonies:— 

Sir  Robert  Thorburn,  K.C.M.G.  (Premier),  Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  K.C.M.G., 
from  Newfoundland. 

Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  K.C.M.G.  (Lieut.-governor  of  Ontario),  Mr. 
Sandford  Fleming,  C.M.G.,  from  Canada. 

Sir  Patrick  Jennings,  K.C.M.G.  (late  Premier),  Sir  Robert  Wisdom, 
K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (Agent-general),  from  New 
South  Wales. 

Mr.  John  Stokell  Dodds  (late  Attorney-general),  Mr.  Adye  Douglas 
(Agent-general),  from  Tasmania. 

Sir  Thomas  Upington,  K.C.M.G.  (Attorney-general),  Mr.  Jan  Hendnck 
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]  lofmcx-r,  Sir  Charles  Mills,  K.c.M.G.,  C.B.  (Agent-gcncral),  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

Sir  Jan  William  Downer,  K.C.M.G.  (Premier),  Sir  Arthur  Blyth, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (Agent-general),  from  South  Australia. 

Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (Agent-general),  Sir  William 
Fitzherbert,  K.C.M.c;.  (Speaker  of  Legislative  Council),  from  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  Alfred  Deaken  (Chief  Secretary),  Sir  James  Lorimer,  K.C.M.G. 
(Minister  of  Colonial  Defence),  Mr.  James  Service  (late  Premier),  from 
Victoria. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  K.C.M.G.  (Premier),  Sir  James  Garrick,  K.C.M.G. 
(Agent-general),  from  Queensland. 

Mr.  John  Forrest,  C.M.G.  (Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands),  Mr.  Septi- 
mus Burt,  O.C.,  from  Western  Australia. 

Mr.  John  Robinson,  from  Natal. 

Sir  Augustus  Addersly,  K.C.M.G.,  from  Bahamas,  and  Mr.  A.  P. 
Marryat,  from  Trinidad. 

An  address  was  read  and  presented  to  the  Queen  by  Sir 
Robert  Thorburn,  premier  of  Newfoundland,  on  behalf  of  the 
Colonial  Conference,  all  the  representatives  being  present,  in 
which,  after  saying  that  the  meeting  for  the  conference  gave 
them  the  opportunity  of  approaching  her  Majesty  with  humble, 
united,  and  earnest  congratulations,  he  continued: 

"  Your  Majesty  has  w^itnessed  the  number  of  your  colonial  subjects 
of  European  descent  increase  from  under  2,000,000  to  9,000,000,  and  of 
Asiatic  race  in  your  Indian  Empire  from  96,000,000  to  254,000,000,  and 
of  other  peoples  in  your  Colonies  and  Dependencies  from  2,000,000  to 
7,000,000. 

"The  area  now  governed  by  your  Majesty  in  India  is  1,380,000 
square  miles,  and  in  your  Colonies  7,000,000  square  miles.  The  increase 
of  trade,  of  shipping,  and  of  revenue  has  been  in  proportion  to  that  of 
population,  and  no  one  in  your  wide  dominions  is  subject  to  any  other 
sway  than  that  of  even  and  impartial  law.  Your  Majesty's  reign  has, 
under  Divine  Providence,  endured  for  half  a  century;  and  amidst  revolu- 
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tions  and  ch;uiL;cs  of  (l)'nasty  and  of  systems  of  gov'crnment  in  othcr 
countrics,  llic  principles  of  the  laws  of  your  predecessors  for  a  thousand 
years  still  afford  your  subjects  that  safety  and  prosperity,  and  the  empire 
that  stabilit)-,  which  claim  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

"We  beg  to  assure  your  Majesty  of  the  continued  loyalty  and 
devotion  of  your  colonial  subjects;  and  we  humbly  pray  that  your  happy 
reign  may  still  be  prolonged,  and  that  your  Majesty's  throne  may  remain 
established  in  the  land  in  justice  and  righteousness  for  generations  to 
conie." 

Her  Majesty  in  reply  said: 

"  I  accept  with  much  satisfaction  the  lo)'al  and  dutiful  address  which 
\'ou  have  presented  to  me  on  behalf  of  my  colonial  subjects,  and  it  has 
given  me  great  pleasure  to  receive  in  person  here  to-day  the  represen- 
tatives of  so  many  portions  of  my  Dominions. 

"  I  have  observed  with  the  liveliest  interest  the  steady  advance  of  my 
Colonies  in  w-ealth,  population,  and  good  government.  This  has  been 
a  constant  and  increasing  source  of  gratification  to  me  during  the  fifty 
years,  on  the  completion  of  which  you  now  offer  congratulations;  and 
nothing  can  give  me  greater  pride  and  pleasure  than  to  know  that  the 
loyalty  and  affection  of  my  subjects  in  distant  lands  have  developed 
along  with  their  prosperity  and  success." 

In  addition  to  the  addresses  the  Queen  was  presented  with 
valuable  gifts  from  Natal  and  the  Cape.  The  address  from 
Natal  was  inclosed  in  a  unique  cabinet  composed  of  the  woods 
and  native  silver  of  the  colony.  The  casket  from  the  Cape 
was  of  wrought  gold,  studded  with  Cape  diamonds,  emeralds, 
rubies,  sapphires,  and  other  precious  stones.  A  separate  address 
from  the  Canadian  government,  and  one  from  New  Zealand,  was 
sent  at  a  later  date. 

In  speaking  of  the  gifts  presented  on  this  occasion  it  may 
be  remarked  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Jubilee  year, 
and,   indeed,  at  a  long   anterior  date,   suitable  and   appropriate 
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presents — many  of  them  sumptuous  and  costly,  many  of  them 
plain  and  humble,  but  all  ot  theni  sii^nificant  of  loyalty,  admira- 
tion, and  aftection — were  being  prepared  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  world,  to  offer  to  her  Majesty  as  memorials  of  the  Jubilee 
of  her  reign.  Great  potentates  and  princes  of  foreign  lands, 
men  and  women  of  distinction  in  various  countries,  besides 
nobles,  ladies,  soldiers,  sailors,  artists,  mechanics,  peasants, 
work-people,  and  labourers,  among  her  own  loving  subjects, 
were  uniting  in  some  way  to  send  tokens  of  regard,  and  one 
of  the  most  appropriate  and  most  widely  recognized  associations 
for  securing  a  suitable  and  lasting  memorial  had  already  enlisted 
the  most  numerous  interest  in  the  kingdom.  "  The  Women's 
Jubilee  Offering"  was  to  be  some  worthy  and  acceptable  memorial 
and  gift  which  should  be  acquired  for  the  Queen  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  women  and  girls  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  by  a 
thoroughly  organized  plan,  under  the  direction  of  an  executive 
committee  representing  nearly  all  the  women  of  title  and  dis- 
tinction, and  numbers  who  were  also  women  of  well-known 
attainments  in  the  country.  Trustees  and  treasurers  were  ap- 
pointed, a  practical  working  scheme  was  adopted,  and  circular 
letters  were  widely  distributed,  with  printed  leaflets  for  general 
circulation,  stating  the  object  of  the  association,  and  asking 
women  and  girls  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  all  ages,  ranks, 
classes,  beliefs,  and  opinions,  to  join  in  one  common  offering 
to  their  Queen,  in  token  of  loyalty,  affection,  and  reverence 
towards  the  only  female  sovereign  in  history  who,  for  fifty 
years,  had  borne  the  toils  and  troubles  of  public  life,  known 
the  sorrows  that  fall  to  all  women,  and  as  wife,  mother,  widow, 
and  ruler  held  up  a  bright  and  spotless  example  to  her  own 
and  all  other  nations.  Contributions  were  to  range  from  the 
minimum  of  one  penny  to  the  maximum  of  one  pound,  and   the 
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nature  of  tlic  offering  was  to  be  decided  by  the  Queen  herself, 
and  the  names  of  all  contributors  to  be  presented  to  her 
Majesty. 

While  tlie  Queen  was  preparing  to  receive  the  delegates 
from  the  Colonies,  the  Prince,  with  the  Princess  of  Wales,  was 
engaged  in  opening  what  was  fitly  called  the  Jubilee  Exhibition 
at  Manchester,  which  had  in  the  previous  year  been  promoted 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  progress  made  in  arts  and 
manufactures  during  the  Victorian  era.  A  guarantee  fund  of 
^133,331  had  been  raised,  and  on  an  area  of  land,  which 
included  the  Botanical  Gardens,  and  covered  thirty-three  acres, 
a  vast  buildinof  of  the  well-known  construction  of  Mass  and  iron 
had  been  erected,  its  central  dome  cleverly  decorated  with 
frescoes  representing  various  industries,  and  the  main  building 
divided  into  sections  filled  with  objects  of  deepest  interest  in 
industry,  science,  and  manufactures,  while  the  department  de- 
voted   to    art    contained     such    a    maonificent    loan    collection 

o 

of  paintings  representing  the  modern  school  as  will  probably 
never  be  seen  again. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  were  the  o-uests  of  Lord  Eoerton 
at  Tatton  Hall,  and  on  the  morning  for  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition  drove,  with  their  host,  through  Tatton  Park  in  a 
landau  drawn  by  four  bays  and  attended  by  outriders  to  K nuts- 
ford,  whence  they  were  to  make  the  short  journey  to  Manchester 
by  special  train. 

At  Knutsford  one  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  day 
occurred.  The  people  of  this  quaint  old-world  place  had  for 
some  years  previously  revived  ancient  May-day  sports  and 
customs,  and  in  front  of  the  town-hall  the  May-queen,  Miss 
Mary  Ellen  Howarth,  was  seated  on  her  throne,  attired  in 
cream   satin   and   lace,   her  retinue,   consisting   of  six  maids  of 
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honour,  two  pages,  a  crown-bearer,  sceptre-bearer,  a  number  of 
miniature  beef-eaters,  court  clowns,  and  other  characters,  who 
attended  her  as  she  advanced  along  a  crimson-carpeted  approach 
to  the  royal  carriage,  and  presented  the  Princess  with  a  bouquet 
composed  principally  of  the  beautiful  Orchid  Odontoglossum 
Alexandra.  The  Princess  spoke  to  the  little  maiden  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  Lord  Egerton  then  introduced  Mr.  NIcholls,  the 
chairman  of  the  festival  committee,  with  whom  the  Prince  and 
Princess  conversed  about  the  revival  of  the  old  May-day  cele- 
brations. The  Princess  readily  acceded  to  the  request  that  she 
would  witness  the  crowning  of  the  May-queen;  and  the  crown- 
bearer  then  advanced  and  placed  the  crown  upon  the  head  of 
the  mimic  sovereign  amidst  much  cheering. 

The  committee  having  obtained  the  Prince's  permission  to 
add  the  title  of  Royal  to  the  Knutsford  May-day  sports,  the 
carriage  was  driven  onward  to  the  station  amidst  renewed 
applause.  The  Prince  and  Princess  were  accompanied  by  Lady 
Sefton  and  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton  in  the  train,  which  steamed 
out  of  Knutsford  on  its  way  to  Manchester,  amidst  the  cheers 
of  the  crowd  assembled  outside  the  station.  The  Prince  had 
decided  to  make  a  procession  through  the  streets,  which  were 
crowded  at  every  point  by  an  enthusiastic  and  demonstrative, 
but  orderly  and  good-humoured,  population.  The  royal  suite 
included  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Lathom,  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  Lord  Herschell,  the  Earl 
of  Arran,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  the  Honourable  Mr.  North 
and  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  Mr.  Christopher  Sykes,  ]\LP.,  and  the 
Dowager-marchioness  of  Tweeddale.  The  first  visit  was  paid 
to  the  town-hall,  the  facade  of  which,  like  other  places  in  the 
town,  had  been  handsomely  decorated  with  flags,  trophies, 
flowers,  and  rich  drapery.     Amidst  the  strains  of  the  national 
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aiuhcm,  lh<!  rin^inL!'  of  bells,  cind  cheerinir  so  tremendous  that 
its  outbursts  almost  drowned  all  other  sounds,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  entered  the  hall,  and  were  conducted  up  the  grand 
staircase  to  the;  principal  chamber,  where  an  address  was  read 
by  the  recorder,  Mr.  West,  O.C,  thanking  them  for  their 
presence,  speaking  in  loyal  and  congratulatory  terms  of  her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  and  the  occasion  on  which  the  honour 
of  this  visit  had  been  conferred  on  Manchester,  and  referring 
to  the  improvement  made  during  the  thirty  years  that  had 
passed  since  her  Majesty  was  last  there;  one  of  those  improve- 
ments belne  the  town-hall  itself,  "  in  wdiich  are  transacted  the 
local  affairs  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  industrious  and  self- 
governing  people." 

The  Prince  of  Wales  replied  in  earnest  and  appropriate 
words,  in  which,  thanking  his  hearers  for  the  loyal  address,  he 
said  it  had  been  a  source  of  much  o-ratification  to  the  Oueen  to 
receive  assurance  of  unfaltering  attachment  to  her  throne  and 
person  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  on  the  attainment  of  the 
fiftieth  year  of  her  reign. 

The  assembly  at  the  town-hall  was  peculiarly  represen- 
tative, as  it  included  the  mayors  and  civic  authorities  of  Liver- 
pool, Oldham,  Bolton,  Rochdale,  Stockport,  Bury,  Wigan, 
Warrington,  Ashton-under- Lyne,  Southport,  Over-Darwen, 
Stalybridge,  Bacup,  and  Chorley,  as  well  as  members  of  parlia- 
ment for  Lancashire  constituencies,  and  of  course  a  large  number 
of  ladies.  After  the  reply  of  the  Prince  the  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester, wdio  was  in  attendance  in  crimson  robe,  raised  his 
college  cap  and  heartily  called  for  three  cheers  for  the  Prince 
and  Princess,  one  more  for  "  the  children,"  and  three  for  the 
Oueen,  all  of  which  were  oiven  in  a  manner  that  accentuated  the 
loyal  terms  of  the  address. 
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The  procession  to  the  Exliibition  was  much  enlarged  by  the 
nuinber  of  distinguished  persons  who  joined  it  at  the  town- 
hall,  and  as  the  route  was  through  the  principal  streets  to  Old 
Trafford,  the  spectacle  of  the  cortege  and  of  the  enormous 
concourse  of  people  was  very  striking.  The  royal  reception- 
room  at  the  gates  of  the  Exhibition  building  had  been  sump- 
tuously prepared,  and  there  the  royal  party  was  met  by  Sir 
Joseph  Lee,  the  chairman,  the  executive  committee,  and  the 
chief  officials;  Mr,  Bapty,  the  general  manager;  and  Mr.  Gillies, 
the  secretary.  The  first  visit  was  to  the  admirable  reproduction 
of  a  street  in  "  Old  Manchester,"  in  the  fashion  of  the  "  Old 
London"  which  was  such  an  attraction  at  the  exhibition  at 
South  Kensington;  and  then  followed  luncheon  in  the  palm- 
house  in  the  gardens;  the  only  toast  being  "  The  Queen."  The 
opening  ceremony  took  place  in  that  part  of  the  nave  of  the 
building  known  as  the  Music-room.  The  body  of  the  nave 
and  the  sides  were  filled  with  seats,  and  the  orchestra  was 
crowded  with  choristers.  Mr.  Halle's  orchestra  was  in  its  place 
in  front  of  the  organ.  In  front  of  the  platform  a  dais  was 
erected.  The  procession  passed  along  the  grand  avenue  under 
the  dome  and  througrh  the  Industrial  Desisfn  section  to  the  dais. 
The  national  anthem  having  been  performed  with  magnificent 
effect,  first  by  the  orchestra  and  then  by  Madame  Albani  and 
the  full  chorus.  Sir  Joseph  Lee  presented  the  address  of  the 
executive  committee.      It  contained  the  following  passage: — 

"Our  hope  in  entering  upon  it  was  to  celebrate  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  occasion  the  completion  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  Majesty's  happy, 
glorious,  and  memorable  reign.  To  the  greatness  and  the  power  of  the 
English  people,  the  teeming,  industrial  population  of  this  district  contri- 
butes no  mean  share,  and  it  has  been  our  endeavour  to  illustrate  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  its  resources,  and  at  the  same  time  to  present  in  this 
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great  Exhibition  a  full  illustration  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures of  the  United  Kingdom." 

The  address  was  read  b)-  Sir  Joseph  Lee,  and  was  contained 
in  a  magniiicently  bound  and  illustrated  volume.  Surroundirig 
the  dais  were  the  party  from  Tatton  and  Sir  TVederic  Leighton, 
the  Bishop  of  Salford,  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  Lord  Wharncliffe, 
Lord  Crawford,  Sir  H.  de  Trafford,  Principal  (ireenwood,  Mr. 
Titus  Salt,  Sir  Henry  Keppell,  Sir  C.  Tennant,  the  Lord-provost 
of  Glasgow,  and  a  numerous  representation  of  Lancashire  m- 
stitutions  and  municipalities.  After  having  read  the  address 
Sir  Joseph  presented  it  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  a  gold 
master-key  of  the  Exhibition.  The  choir  sang  the  "Old  Hun- 
dredth," the  Bishop  of  Manchester  offered  prayer;  and  the  150th 
Psalm,  "O  praise  God  in  His  holiness,"  set  to  music  specially 
composed  for  this  occasion  by  Mr.  C.  Villiers  Stanford,  ]\Ius. 
Doc,  was  sung  by  Madame  Albani  and  the  choir. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  in  replying  to  the  address,  said : 

"The  illustrations  which  you  have  collected  of  engineering  and 
chemical  industry,  and  the  products  of  manufacture  and  useful  toil,  afford 
ample  testimony  to  the  skill  and  ingenuity  and  steady  perseverance 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  and  prove  how  justl)'  they  hold  a  high 
and  an  honourable  place  in  the  industrial  ranks  of  the  empire.  The 
collection  of  natural  products  and  manufactures  of  Ireland,  and  the 
gratifying  display  of  English  works  of  art,  add  much  to  the  interest  and 
value  of  this  exhibition,  in  which  I  recognize  a  wortlu'  mark  of  \ov\x 
desire  to  do  honour  to  an  occasion  so  auspicious  as  the  celebration  of  the 
fiftieth  year  of  her  Majesty's  reign." 

The  Prince,  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  then  declared  the 
exhibition  open,  a  fanfare  of  trumpets  was  given,  and  a  fcii 
de  joic  fired.  The  proceedings  closed  with  a  procession  through 
the  different  departments,  while  the  "  Lobigesang  "  or  "  Hynm 
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of  Praise  "  was  rendered  by  the  full  orchestra  and  chorus,  with 
solos  by  Madame  Albani  and  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd.  When  the 
royal  party  left  the  building  Beethoven's  "  Hallelujah  Chorus," 
from  "  The  Mount  of  Olives,"  was  sung.  A  special  train  was 
in  waiting  at  the  Exhibition  Station  to  convey  their  royal  high- 
nesses and  suite  to  Tatton,  leaving  at  five  o'clock.  At  night 
the  streets  and  public  buildings  of  Manchester  were  brilliantly 
illuminated. 

On  the  9th  of  May  her  Majesty  went  from  Windsor  to 
Buckingham  Palace,  there  to  receive  a  large  deputation  repre- 
senting the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  who  claimed  the 
ancient  privilege  of  presenting  loyal  congratulations  to  the 
sovereign.  The  deputation  consisted  of  the  lord-mayor  (Sir 
Reginald  Hanson),  the  court  of  aldermen,  and  170  members 
of  the  common  council,  the  sheriffs — Mr.  Alderman  Isaacs  and 
Colonel  Kirby,  the  recorder,  the  town-clerk,  common  serjeant, 
comptroller,  remembrancer,  solicitor,  secondary  and  under 
sheriffs.  The  deputation  went  in  state  procession  in  carriages, 
headed  by  the  city  marshal  and  the  lord-mayor  attended  by 
the  sword  and  mace  bearers.  At  Buckingham  Palace  the 
corridors  were  lined  by  the  corps  of  gentlemen-at-arms  and 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  and  the  deputation,  after  assembling  in 
the  picture-gallery,  was  received  by  her  Majesty  in  the  throne- 
room.  The  Queen,  whose  appearance  betokened  excellent 
health,  was  attired  in  black  silk  trimmed  with  lace,  and  wore 
the  riband  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  and  several  decorations. 
Standing  in  front  of  the  throne  on  a  raised  dais,  and  attended 
by  Viscount  Cross  and  lords  and  ladies  in  waiting,  her  Majesty 
received  the  deputation,  who  approached  with  the  usual  rever- 
ences, the  lord-mayor  being  in  the  centre,  the  sword  and  mace 
being    carried    reversed    in    the   royal    presence.      Sir   Thomas 
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Chambers,  recorder  of  L.ondon,  read  a  loyal  address,  congratu- 
lating her  Majesty  and  praying  that  the  Divine  blessing  might 
be  continued  to  her  Majesty  and  the  realm;  and  the  lord-mayor 
kneeling,  having  presented  the  address,  her  Majesty  in  a  clear 
voice  read  a  reply,  in  which  she  said: 

"  My  Lord-mayor  and  Gentlemen, — I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your 
renewed  assurances  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  my  throne  and  person. 
It  gives  me  great  satisfaction,  in  looking  back  on  the  past  history  of  my 
reign,  to  recall  how  much  its  prosperity  is  owing,  under  God,  to  the 
sound  sense  and  good  feeling  of  my  subjects,  and  to  the  sympathy  which 
has  united  the  throne  and  the  people.  I  trust  that,  by  the  Divine 
blessing,  this  cordial  sympathy  may  continue  unbroken,  and  that  I  shall 
always  find,  as  heretofore,  your  ancient  and  illustrious  corporation,  in 
common  with  all  my  other  faithful  subjects,  zealous  in  every  public  and 
private  effort  to  promote  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  realm." 

The  Queen  then  handed  her  reply  to  the  lord-mayor,  who, 
having  kissed  hands,  presented  the  mover  (Mr.  Henry  Hicks) 
and  the  seconder  (Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence)  of  the  address, 
with  two  of  the  senior  aldermen.  Sir  Robert  Garden  and  Sir 
Thomas  Gabriel,  who  also  kissed  hands.  The  deputation  then 
withdrew,  and  returned  to  Guildhall. 

After  the  corporation  had  retired  her  Majesty  received  a 
smaller  deputation  representing  the  lieutenants  of  the  city  of 
London,  for  whom  the  lord-mayor  presented  an  address,  to 
which  a  gracious  reply  was  given,  the  mover  and  seconder 
kissing  hands.  Her  Majesty  then  drove  out  to  visit  the 
Duchess  of  Cambridge  at  St.  James's  Palace.  Crowds  of 
people  remained  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  about  the 
approaches  to  Buckingham  Palace  in  hope  of  seeing  the  Queen, 
who  passed  along  Pall  Mall  amidst  loyal  and  cordial  demon- 
strations.   Her  Majesty  had  several  engagements  to  fulfil  during 
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licr  brief  stay  at    IJuckingham    Palace,  where  on  the  day  of  her 
arrival  a  court  had  been  held  for  the  reception  of  the  Maharajah 
and   Maharanee  of  Kuch   Behar  and  the  Maharajah  Sir  Pertab 
Sing,  before  the  arrival  of  the  civic  deputation.      On  the   next      y<. 
day  her  Majesty  held  a  drawing-room,  which  was  attended  by 
a  very  numerous  and  brilliant  company;   and  on  the  following 
morning   made   a   private   visit    to   Westminster   Abbey.       The     ' 
Queen,  who  was  received  by  Dean   Bradley  and  the  officials  of 
the  x^bbey,  inspected   the  various  alterations  and  arrangements 
which  were  being  made  for  the  forthcoming  Jubilee  celebration 
service;  the  dean,  the  lord-chamberlain  (Lord  Lathom),  to  whose 
department  the  arrangements  officially  belong,  Mr.  Plunket.  and 
Sir  H.  Ponsonby  Fane  conducting  her  Majesty  over  the  Abbey, 
and  explaining  all  details.    Her  Majesty,  after  making  a  few  sug- 
gestions and  expressing  her  pleasure  with  the  proposed  plan  of 
the  ceremony,  paid  a  visit  to  the  grave  of  Dean  Stanley  before 
returninof  to  Buckincrham  Palace. 

In  the  afternoon  her  Majesty,  with  the  Prince  and  Princess 
Henry  of  Battenberg,  attended  by  the  Duchess  of  Athole  and 
Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Ponsonby,  with  Colonel  Gardiner  and 
Sir  Henry  Ewart  as  equerries,  left  Buckingham  Palace  to 
return  to  Windsor,  but  drove  through  Earl's  Court  and  West 
Kensington,  the  Queen  having  some  curiosity  to  see  the  re- 
markable exhibition  called  the  "Wild  West,"  in  which  Indians, 
"  Cowboys,"  Californians,  and  others  went  through  performances 
illustrative  of  Indian  and  prairie  life  under  the  direction  of 
Colonel  W.  F.  Cody  (popularly  called  "  Buffalo  Bill  "),  and  in 
connection  with  an  American  exhibition  which  had  been  opened 
in  the  building  occupying  part  of  the  large  space  of  ground 
v/here  the  Indian  camp  had  been  pitched,  with  a  pictured  back- 
ground of  the  Rocky  Mountains.      The  performances  here — the 
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display  of  Iiorscmanship,  of  Indian,  Mexican,  and  Cowboy  racing, 
of  skilled  rillc-shooting-  by  two  young  ladies  of  California,  and 
of  various  [)icturcs(}ue  feats  and  scenes,  including  the  attacks  by 
Indians  on  the  Deadwood  Coach  and  the  isolated  hut  on  an 
imaginary  ranchc,  and  their  repulse  by  the  Cowboys — had  for 
some  days  been  attracting  half  the  world  of  fashion  in  London. 
The  Queen,  who  was  much  entertained,  graciously  sent  for  the 
accomplished  markswomen  and  complimented  them,  afterwards 
crivine  a  brief  interview  to  Ocrila-sa,  the  chief  of  the  Sioux,  in 
which  the  sententious  red  man  was  gratified  by  a  few  kind 
words  from  the  "great  white  Queen,"  and  replied  to  them  with 
thanks  and  grim  smiles  before  he  stalked  away,  to  give  place  to 
the  squaws,  who  had  come  scampering  up  with  their  brown 
papooses  on  their  backs  at  the  request  of  her  Majesty,  who 
contrived  by  kindly  looks,  words,  and  gestures  to  show  that  she 
was  interested  in  seeing  them,  a  sentiment  which  they  recip- 
rocated with  signs  of  evident  pleasure.  Before  leaving,  her 
Majesty,  through  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  expressed  to  the  direc- 
torate her  interest  in  the  performance,  and  desired  a  record  of 
all  the  stranoe  sights  she  had  witnessed  to  be  sent  to  Windsor. 

While  the  Oueen  was  enQaa-ed  at  Windsor  and  at  Buckin^^- 
ham  Palace  in  those  ceremonials  and  receptions  which  were 
now  necessarily  engaging  additional  attention,  the  daily  duties 
of  the  state,  reading  and  replying  to  letters  and  despatches, 
signing  papers,  and  making  important  memoranda  of  opinions 
and  instructions,  had  still  to  be  punctually  performed,  so  that 
some  important  public  engagements  in  connection  with  cele- 
brations or  memorials  of  the  Jubilee  had  to  be  fulfilled  (as  we 
have  seen)  by  other  members  of  the  royal  family  representing 
her  Majesty.  On  the  loth  of  May  the  Princess  Beatrice,  with 
Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg,  on  behalf  of  the  Queen,  opened 
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the  Royal  Yorkshire  Jubilee  Exhibition  at  Saltaire,  which  filled 
the  new  buildings  of  the  Science  and  Art  Schools  and  several 
annexes  provided  for  the  occasion.  It  need  scarcely  be  men- 
tioned that  this  exhibition  and  the  permanent  institution,  in  the 
building  of  which  it  was  located,  had  been  chiefly  promoted, 
as  many  local  works  of  great  public  benefit  had  long  been  aided, 
by  the  generous  support  of  INIr.  Titus  Salt  and  his  family,  at 
whose  residence,  at  JMilner  Field,  the  prince  and  princess  were 
the  honoured  Quests  on  this  occasion. 

Her  royal  highness,  with  the  prince,  drove  to  Saltaire  in  an 
open  carriage,  attended  by  Viscount  Bridport  and  Miss  Cochrane, 
and  the  party  included  Earl  Fitzwilliam  (Lorddieutenant  of  the 
West  Riding),  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  Lord  and  Lady  Houghton, 
Sir  F.  Mappin,  and  ?^Ir.  C.  Sykes,  M.P.  There  were  also  in 
attendance  Mr.  S.  C.  Lister,  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire;  Major- 
general  Daniell,  commanding  the  northern  district,  and  other 
officers.  An  escort  was  formed  by  a  detachment  of  the  2d 
West  York  Yeomanry  Cavalry.  On  reaching  the  building, 
]\Ir.  Titus  Salt,  on  behalf  of  the  governors  of  the  Salt  Schools, 
presented  Princess  Beatrice  with  a  golden  key,  and  her  royal 
highness  went  through  the  ceremony  of  unlocking  the  front  door. 

After  a  short  rest  the  royal  visitors  w^ere  taken  through  the 
several  departments  of  the  Exhibition,  beginning  with  the  fine 
art  section,  in  which  both  the  old  and  the  modern  schools  were 
well  represented,  and  which  included  loans  from  the  Queen, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Marquis 
of  Hartington,  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  Lord  Rosebery,  Lord 
lioughton,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
several  of  the  most  valuable  works  being  from  private  collections 
in  the  neighbourhood.  From  the  art  galleries  the  princess  was 
conducted  to  the  industrial  annexe,  where  she  started  the  main 
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ngine,  thus  setting;"  in  motion  all   the  machinery  in  the   Kxhibi- 


tion 


Having-  completed  the  tour  of  the  annexes,  the  party  were 
conducted  to  the  concert  hall,  which  was  filled  by  an  assemljly 
of  about  2000  persons,  and  here  the  remainder  of  the  proceed- 
ings was  eone  throucrh.  Mr.  Titus  Salt  first  read  a  telegram 
which  had  just  been  received  from  the  Queen  as  follows: — "Pra)- 
express  the  w^arm  interest  I  feel  in  the  Yorkshire  Jubilee 
Exhibition,  to  be  opened  by  my  dear  daughter  on  my  behalf, 
and  my  best  washes  for  its  success." 

The  Marquis  of  Ripon  then  presented  an  address  to  Princess 
Beatrice  on  behalf  of  the  governors  of  the  Saltaire  Schools,  to 
which  her  royal  highness  read  the  following  reply: — 

"  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  allowed  on  behalf  of  the  Queen, 
my  dear  mother,  to  open  the  Royal  Yorkshh-e  Jubilee  Exhibition  for 
this  year  1887.  In  her  name  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  loyal  and 
dutiful  address,  for  your  congratulations  on  her  Majesty  attaining  to  the 
fiftieth  year  of  her  reign,  and  for  }'Our  acknowledgment  of  the  support 
and  countenance  which  it  has  been  her  Majesty's  pleasure  to  afford  to 
undertakings  intended,  like  this  one,  for  the  moral  and  intellectual 
advancement  of  the  country.  The  Queen  is  greatly  interested  in  this 
present  Exhibition,  and  hopes  for  its  best  success.  I  thank  you  for  the 
cordial  welcome  which  }-ou  have  extended  to  myself  and  my  husband, 
and  I  desire  to  express,  on  my  own  behalf,  my  sincere  interest  in  this 
Exhibition,  and  my  hope  that  it  will  entirely  fulfil  the  praiseworthy 
objects  for  which  it  has  been  promoted." 

Hearty  cheering  followed  her  royal  highness's  concluding 
words,  and  the  "  Hallelujah  Chorus"  having  been  sung,  the 
princess  formally  declared  the  Exhibition  open.  A  Jubilee  part- 
song  by  Dr.  Bridge,  and  the  national  anthem  were  next  per- 
formed, and  the  royal  party  left  the  hall. 

In    Saltaire    Park,   afterwards.    Princess    Beatrice   planted   a 
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small    golden    Irish    yew    as    a    memorial    of    her    visit,    being- 
presented  with  an  ivory  spade  for  the  purpose. 

Every  member  of  the  royal  family  rendered  ready  and 
willing  service  in  the  inauguration  of  some  benevolent  or  public 
institution,  the  foundation  or  extension  of  which  had  been 
achieved  in  time  to  associate  it  with  the  celebration  of  the 
Jubilee  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lady.  On  the  i  ith  of 
May,  the  day  following  the  ceremony  performed  at  Saltaire 
by  the  Princess  Beatrice,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  at  New- 
castle-on-T)ne,  where,  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty,  he  opened  the 
Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition,  in  which  the  engineering  and 
ch(Mnical  industries  were  represented  by  a  very  fine  and  illus- 
trative display  of  machinery  and  of  mineral  products. 

The  Oueen  had  consented  afiain  to  visit  the  east  of  London 
on  the  14th  of  May,  for  the  purj^ose  of  opening  a  large  and 
very  remarkable  building  at  Mile  End,  near  W'hitechapel,  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  means  of  instruction  in  various 
branches  of  art  and  industry,  and  for  providing  concerts,  lectures, 
reading-rooms,  a  fine  library,  gymnasia,  swimming-baths,  and 
other  recreations  free  of  charge  to  the  working  population  of 
that  teeming  district.  The  building  was  already  named  "  The 
People's  Palace,"  and  the  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a 
great  institution,  so  ambitious  and  inclusive,  had  grown  from 
the  necessity  for  administering  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
arising  from  the  trust  left  by  Mr.  Barber  Beaumont  for  support- 
ing a  philosophical  institute  which  he  had  founded  and  endowed 
many  years  ago  in  Mile  End.  The  "Beaumont  Institute"  had 
become  a  mere  relic  of  past  days,  if  it  had  not  altogether  dis- 
appeared, but  the  administrators  of  the  trust  were  ready  and 
anxious  to  apply  it  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  intention  of 
the   founder,  and    contemplated    the  establishment   of  a  similar 
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institution  o\\  \x  more  modern  and  popular  basis.  At  about  that 
time  Mr.  Walter  Besant,  a  well-known  writer  of  fiction,  [published 
a  fanciful  and  romantic  novel  or  storv,  the  scenes  of  which  are 
principall}-  laid  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  London,  and  the 
heroine  of  which — the  young  and  cultured  orphan  heiress  of 
a  frreat  east-end  brewer,  and  therefore  a  millionairess,  or  niore 
SO,  determines  to  go  to  live  down  Stepney  way  to  see  for 
herself  what  is  the  condition  of  the  people.  With  this  end 
in  view  she  commences  business  as  a  dressmaker  in  a  very 
original  and  striking  manner;  and  meeting  with  the  hero  of 
the  story,  who  is,  as  she  understands,  a  cabinet-maker  of  excep- 
tionally refined  manners  and  cultivated  tastes,  but  who  is  in 
reality  the  protege  of  a  nobleman,  she  is  led  by  the  influence 
of  tender  sentiments  and  a  vivid  imagination  to  give  definite 
shape  to  what  at  first  appears  to  be  a  dream  of  some  remote 
possibility,  and  to  provide  for  the  working  people  of  that  district 
a  "  palace  of  delight,"  where  all  that  she  has  endeavoured  to 
accomplish  for  the  improvement  and  refinement  of  her  own 
workwomen  and  their  friends  shall  be  carried  out  on  the  most 
splendid  scale  by  means  of  the  wealth  which  she  inherits,  and 
continues  to  derive  from  "  Messenger's  Entire."  The  description 
of  the  "  Palace  of  Delight  "  in  this  story  not  only  appropriately 
enfrao-ed  the  attention  of  the  Beaumont  trustees,  but  cauoht 
the  fancy  of  the  public,  who  somewhat  fantastically  associated 
the  romance  and  its  heroine  with  the  scheme  which  was  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  palace  for  the  people  of  Stepney,  White- 
chapel,  and  Mile  End.  The  courage  of  the  committee  and  the 
fancy  of  the  public  were  stimulated,  and  the  proposed  scheme 
took  so  attractive  and  yet  so  practical  a  shape  that  when  appeals 
were  made  for  donations  and  contributions,  wealthy  corporations 
and   individuals   responded   with    sufficient    liberality    to   enable 
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the  trustees,  whose  fiintls  sufficed  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  building,  to  commence  and  continue  the  work, 
wliich  was  assisted  by  a  large  number  of  general  contributions 
or  subscriptions. 

The  Queen  had  promised  to  open  the  People's  Palace,  and 
to  lay  the  first  stone  of  the  technical  and  handicraft  schools  which 
were  to  be  attached  to  it,  and  were  to  be  erected  and  fitted  b\- 
the  niunificence  of  the  Drapers'  Company,  who  had  two  years 
previously  voted  ^20,000  as  a  gift  to  the  Beaumont  Trust;  but 
her  Majesty  w^as  obliged  to  make  it  a  condition  that  the  building 
should  be  ready  for  her  visit  as  early  as  the  14th  of  May,  which 
fell  on  a  Saturday,  and  was  therefore  the  day  most  suitable  for 
inaugurating  an  institution  to  be  devoted  to  popular  recreation. 
A  week  beforehand  preparations  had  been  made  for  decorating 
the  streets,  and  in  the  city,  particularly  at  the  Mansion  House, 
which  was  a  great  centre  of  attraction,  the  array  of  garlands, 
banners,  and  sumptuous  drapery  and  gilding  was  very  splendid 
and  imposing. 

An  aspect  of  grand  and  imposing  pageantry  was  given  to 
I  the  route  by  the  number  of  military  uniforms.  Besides  the  large 
force  of  10,000  metropolitan  volunteers,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  regular  troops — artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry — under  arms 
numbered  5000,  principally  drawn  from  London,  Hounslow,  and 
Woolwich. 

The  immense  crowd  of  spectators  awaiting  the  Queen  as  the 
royal  cortege  drew  out  from  Paddington  Station  was  significant 
of  the  multitudes  who  thronged  the  streets  and  assembled  in 
dense  masses  where  trophy  or  ceremony  \vas  made  a  special 
feature.  The  royal  procession,  with  its  escort  of  Life  Guards 
and  attended  by  the  equerries,  consisted  of  five  barouche 
carriages,  each  drawn  by   four  bays,  conveying   the  ladies  and 
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chief  officers  of  ihe  household.  In  the  fourth  carria<'e  were  the 
Earl  of  Mount  lul^cunibe,  lord-stc^ward ;  the  Duke  of  I^^rtland, 
master  of  the  horse;  Ih'ince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and 
Prince  Henry  of  Ijattenberg;  and  in  the  last  carriage,  the 
Princess  Helena  (Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein), 
Princess  Beatrice  (Princess  Henry  of  IJattenberg),  and  the  Queen. 
Every  window  was  filled  with  spectators,  and  from  end  to 
end  of  the  oreat  thoroucrhfares  one  rollin<'-  cheer  was  to  be 
heard,  minfjled  with  the  sounds  of  music,  the  rin^ino-  of  church 
bells,  and  the  singing  of  school  children  who  occupied  tiers  of 
seats  in  front  of  some  of  the  churches  and  public  buildings. 
At  Holborn-bars — ^the  western  boundar}-  of  the  city — one  of  the 
most  interesting  incidents  in  the  royal  progress  took  place,  in 
the  presentation  of  the  civic  sword  to  the  Queen.  The  thorough- 
fare at  this  point  was  brilliant  with  decorations  in  honour  of  the 
occasion.  A  guard  of  honour  of  the  Hon.  Artillery  Company 
was  posted  on  the  spot,  and  the  artistic  eft'ect  and  animation  of 
the  scene  was  enhanced  by  the  picturesque  old  gabled  houses 
of  Staple  Inn.  The  Lord-mayor,  attended  by  the  sword  and 
mace  bearers,  and  accompanied  by  Alderman  Sir  Robert 
Carden,  Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence,  Mr.  Alderman  de  Keyser, 
Mr,  Alderman  Whitehead,  and  the  Sheriffs  of  London,  left  the 
Mansion  House  at  half-past  three  to  meet  the  Queen,  and  the 
civic  cortege  was  drawn  up  by  the  side  of  the  roadway  to  await 
the  coming  of  her  Majesty.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  the 
royal  procession  halted  for  a  short  time  to  allow  the  ceremony 
to  be  performed.  The  Lord-mayor,  who  wore  his  black-and- 
gold  robe  of  office  and  collar  of  S  S,  having  previously  received 
the  pearl  sword  from  the  sword-bearer,  advanced  with  the  mace 
reversed  and  the  point  of  the  sword  lowered.  Addressing  the 
Queen   his   lordship  said,   "  I    congratulate   your    Majesty   upon 
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entering  your  ancient  and  most  loyal  city  of  London,  and  I  have 
the  honour  to  present  your  Majesty  with  the  pearl  sword."  The 
Oueen,  amid  enthusiastic  cheering^,  touched  the  sword  and  re- 
turned  it  to  the  chief  magistrate,  saying,  with  a  smile,  "  My  Lord- 
mayor,  I  return  it  to  very  good  keeping."  The  military  band 
which  had  been  stationed  on  the  spot  then  played  the  national 
anthem,  and,  the  ceremony  having  concluded,  the  Lord-mayor, 
aldermen,  and  sheriffs  returned  to  their  carriages  and  preceded 
the  royal  procession  as  far  as  the  city  boundary  in  Aldgate,  the 
city  marshal  (Major  Burnaby)  leading  the  way.  Upon  reaching 
the  boundary  in  Aldgate  the  civic  cortege  turned  down  Mansel 
Street.  The  Lord-mayor  removed  his  hat,  and  the  sword  and 
mace  were  reversed  as  her  Majesty,  who  bowed  to  the  corporation 
officials,  passed  on.  The  Lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs  then 
returned  to  the  Mansion  House  to  await  the  visit  of  the  Oueen. 

The  line  of  route  through  the  city  was  profusely  decorated 
with  flags,  trophies,  and  other  appropriate  ornament,  hi  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  Holborn  Viaduct,  seats  had  been 
erected  to  accommodate  a  large  number  of  spectators,  among 
them  being  400  children  of  the  St.  Sepulchre's  parochial  and 
other  schools,  who  sang  the  national  anthem  as  the  royal 
procession  passed.  A  similar  stand  had  also  been  built  in  front 
of  Christ's  Hospital  in  Newgate  Street.  Outside  Aldgate 
Church  350  boys  and  girls  of  the  Sir  John  Cass  and  St. 
Botolph,  Aldgate,  schools,  with  their  masters  and  teachers, 
were  posted,  the  children  wearing  Jubilee  medals. 

At  the  London  Hospital  several  large  stands  were  erected 
just  within  the  railings,  and  on  one  of  these  sat  the  numerous 
nurses  of  the  establishment  in  their  uniform  of  cotton  dresses 
and  muslin  caps.  The  last  time  her  Majesty  had  appeared  in 
the   East-end   it  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  open  "  The   Grocers' 
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WinL;- "  of  the  hospiuil  in  1S76;  tlic  Prince  and  l^'incess  of  Wales 
having  opened  "  The  Alexandra  Wing  "  in  1S64;  and  these  wings 
bore  inscrii)tions  of  the  fact,  a  touching  reference  to  the  royal 
visits  a[)pearing  at  the  gate  in  the  words,  "  Sick,  and  ye  visited 
me,"  followed  by  "  May  God  bless  your  Majesty!"  The  royal 
partv  were  most  warmly  cheered  as  they  passed  the  hospital, 
from  the  windows  of  which  many  handkerchiefs  w^aved  by  the 
patients  saluted  the  Queen-Empress.  At  Mann  and  Grossman's 
brewery  a  structure  had  been  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  children  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  School,  and  pre- 
parations had  been  made  for  illuminations  at  night,  consisting 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  feathers  and  various  other  devices. 
Idle  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews'  Hospital  displayed,  both 
in  Hebrew  and  English  characters,  the  motto,  "The  Lord  bless 
and  preserve  thee."  At  the  station  of  the  fire  brigade  decora- 
tions were  effectively  made  by  the  judicious  blending  of  hatchets 
and  other  implements  with  flags  and  bunting,  the  two  escapes 
which  have  done  so  much  service  in  the  past  being  placed  in 
the  road  and  converted  into  a  sort  of  archway,  the  men,  hatchets 
in  hand,  occupying  striking  positions  upon  the  ladders. 

The  spectacle  in  the  main  East-end  thoroughfare  was  very 
picturesque,  not  only  because  of  the  vast  multitude  of  people 
assembled  there,  the  bravery  of  military  uniforms,  and  the 
number  of  vehicles  drawn  up  by  the  broad  roadway  and 
crowded  with  occupants,  but  in  consequence  of  the  general  holiday 
welcome  which  seemed  to  find  expression  in  bright  sunshine,  the 
fluttering  of  innumerable  flags,  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  the 
lively  strains  of  the  bands  of  volunteer  regiments  which  played 
a  selection  of  music,  the  universal  sense  of  life  and  movement. 

The  exterior  of  the  site  of  the  new  building  was  not 
elaborately  ornamented,  but  the  hoarding  which  concealed  the 
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space  where  the  additions  to  the  structure  were  to  be  made 
had  been  covered  with  crimson  and  white  striped  canvas  which 
with  a  few  flags  was  exceedingly  eftective.  The  great  hall — 
the  Queen's  Hall,  as  it  is  called — needed  no  further  decorations 
than  the  palms  and  flow^ers  tastefully  arranged  to  accord  with 
the  gold  and  colour  which  shone  with  a  splendour  suitable  to 
a  great  state  occasion.  The  building  was  worthy  to  be  called 
a  Palace,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  this  one  superb  central 
assembly-room,  designed  for  rest,  recreation,  and  companion- 
ship— a  "  drawing-room "  for  the  delight  of  the  people  of  the 
eastern  district  of  the  great  metropolis.  This  sumptuous  apart- 
ment, a  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  seventy-five  feet  wide,  and 
sixty  feet  high,  is  named  from  the  marble  figures  of  twenty-two 
of  the  famous  queens  of  history  which  stand  on  pedestals  between 
the  pairs  of  columns  that  sustain  the  lofty  ceiling.  Through  finely 
painted  and  tinted  counterlights  the  windows  in  the  roof  diffuse 
a  sunny  and  cheerful  glow  upon  the  beautiful  decorations,  and 
gilded  balconies,  and  illumine  the  elliptical  recess  in  which 
a  grand  organ,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Dyer  Edwards,  commands  the 
orchestra,  where  a  hundred  and  forty  performers  can  discourse 
sweet  music  or  otherwise  entertain  the  guests  in  the  ample  area 
or  spacious  side-galleries.  The  whole  effect  of  this  magnificent 
hall  provided  for  visitors,  who  may  sit,  and  read,  and  rest,  or 
enjoy  the  recreations  of  the  drawing-room  on  evenings  when 
there  are  entertainments  for  them  to  see  or  hear,  is  that  of 
cheerful  welcome  associated  with  a  certain  splendour  which 
made  it  a  fitting  reception-hall  for  the  Sovereign  Lady,  whose 
coming  was  w^aited  for  with  intense  and  eager  interest,  that 
found  expression  in  the  continuous  acclamations  of  the  vast 
multitude  wdio  throntred  the  lonq-  series  of  streets  from  the 
western  to  the  eastern  border  of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world. 
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Detachments  of  Life  Ciuards,  Grenadier  Guards,  and  Tower 
Hamlets  \'olunteers  lined  the  road\va)s  near  the  People's 
Palace.  In  the  palace  inclosure  orderly  arrangements  were 
secured  by  the  police;  and  three  guards  of  honour  were  stationed, 
consisting  of  Grenadier  Guards,  the  ist  Middlesex  (Victoria) 
Rifles,  and  the  2d  Tower  Hamlets  Volunteers.  From  two 
to  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  constant  stream  of  carriages 
conveyed  the  visitors  who  had  received  invitations  to  be  present 
at  the  ceremou)'.  The  spectacle  inside  the  superb  hall  was 
one  not  soon  to  be  forgotten,  the  varied,  subdued,  and  beautiful 
hues  of  the  ladies'  morning  dresses  mingling  with  uniforms 
and  official,  clerical,  and  academic  robes,  blended  in  a  wonderful 
variety  and  yet  harmony  of  colour,  which  changed  in  the  solt 
brilliant  light  as  those  who  were  to  take  a  personal  part  in  the 
ceremony — deputydieutenants  in  scarlet,  ministers  of  state  in 
blue  and  cold,  civilians  and  officials  in  court  suits — hurried  hither 
and  thither  or  ushered  the  coming  guests  to  their  seats.  The 
grand  organ  had  not  yet  been  placed  in  the  space  designed  for 
it,  but  the  choir  of  the  Bow  and  Bromley  Institute  and  a  full 
orchestral  band  conducted  by  Mr.  Joseph  Barnby  performed  a 
selection  of  music  from  the  w^orks  of  famous  modern  composers. 
A  raised  platform  covered  with  crimson  cloth  led  from  the 
south  entrance,  at  which  the  visitors  arrived,  to  the  dais  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  hall.  Behind  the  dais  sat  the  orchestra 
and  choir,  the  ladies  of  the  latter  attired  in  white  and  carrying 
posies  of  bright-hued  flowers.  The  account  of  every  eye-witness 
records  that  the  occasion  was  one  of  genuine  happiness  and 
good-will.  It  was  a  gala  May-day,  and  the  Sovereign  Lady, 
who  fifty  years  before  had  been  named  the  May-Queen  of 
the    British   nation,   was   in   the   midst  of  her  people,   returning 
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and  evident  signs  of  emotion.  The  distinguished  visitors 
invited  to  meet  her  Majesty  at  the  People's  Palace  had  been 
arriving  in  quick  succession,  and  were  greeted  by  the  popular 
voice  with  varied  salutations,  according  to  popular  estimate  of 
their  public  reputation.  Statesmen,  divines,  men  and  women 
eminent  in  science,  art,  and  commerce,  or  distinguished  for 
philanthropy,  were  numerous  in  that  brilliant  throng,  and  were 
known  to  many  amono;  the  vast  concourse  outside. 

The  concert  was  not  quite  over  before  the  "  royalties  "  began 
to  arrive.  The  first  cheer  was  for  the  Princess  Mary  of  Teck, 
accompanied  by  her  daughter  the  Princess  Victoria  of  Teck. 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  in  field-marshal's  uniform,  escorted 
the  princesses  to  the  dais,  where  they  took  up  the  positions 
assigned  to  them  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  who  was  minister  in  atten- 
dance in  place  of  the  home  secretary,  who  had  been  prevented 
by  indisposition  from  being  present.  The  next  cheer  was  for 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  who  came  with  their  eldest 
daughter,  Princess  Louise,  and  the  Crown-prince  of  Denmark, 
Everybody  rose  to  see  them,  and  it  was  unanimously  voted  that 
the  princess  looked  quite  charming  in  a  dress  of  very  dark  purple 
velvet,  with  a  tinge  of  green  in  it,  spotted  with  large  crimson 
strawberries.  All  the  princesses  carried  bouquets  given  to  them 
by  many  pretty  children;  and  the  first  floral  greeting  offered  to 
the  illustrious  ladies  present  came  from  a  dozen  little  girls  selected 
from  four  of  the  Board  schools  of  the  East-end.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  wore  a  field-marshal's  uniform  and  the  blue  ribbon  of  the 
Garter.      The  Prince  of  Denmark  was  in  military  uniform. 

Suddenly  the  distant  cheer  from  the  Mile  End  Road  and 
the  fanfare  of  the  royal  trumpeters  quickened  all  hearts.  A 
brief,  crisp  word  of  command  was  heard,  then  a  clash  of  arms; 
and   as    Mr.    Barnby's  orchestra   took   up   the   national   anthem 
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the  whole  vast  audience  rose  to  the  wave  of  his  baton  in  order 
to  Pfreet  the  Oueen. 

The  procession  entering  the  hall  consisted  of:  the  chairman 
of  the  trust,  Sir  Edmund  Hay  Currie;  the  chairman  of  stewards 
of  the  Queen's  Fund,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery;  the  treasurer,  Mr. 
Spencer  Charington,  M.P.;  and  the  trustees.  Then  came  Lords 
Lathom  and  Mount-Edgcumbe,  the  lord-chamberlain  and  lord- 
steward,  walking  backwards  with  their  white  wands  of  office; 
and  then,  followed  by  their  royal  highnesses  Prince  and 
Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg  and  Prince  and  Princess  Chris- 
tian of  Schleswig-Holstein,  the  Duchesses  of  Buccleuch  and 
Athole,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  household,  came 
her  Majesty.  Dressed  in  black,  with  a  sprig  of  white  lilac 
in  her  bonnet,  and  carrying  a  bouquet  of  red  roses,  the  Queen 
moved  with  her  wonted  dignity  to  the  platform,  bowing  re- 
peatedly and  smiling  with  very  evident  pleasure. 

Her  Majesty  having  been  received  on  the  dais  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  kissed  her  hand,  took  her  place  in  front  erf 
the  chair  of  state  and  greeted  other  members  of  the  royal 
family,  especially  the  young  princesses,  with  radiant  smiles.  The 
national  anthem  having  been  sung  by  the  choir  Sir  E.  Hay 
Currie  at  once  stepped  forward  and  read  and  presented  to  her 
Majesty  an  address,  thanking  her  in  the  name  of  the  trustees 
and  of  the  East-end  population  for  her  gracious  presence  and 
interest,  cordially  acknowledging  their  obligations  to  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  by  whom  the  foundation-stone  had  been 
laid  in  the  summer  of  iS86,  assuring  her  Majesty  of  the  affec- 
tionate loyalty  of  the  people  of  that  great  district,  and  describing 
the  manner  in  which  the  scheme  had  been  suggested  and  its 
subsequent  organization  and  intention.  Referring  to  which  the 
address  said : — 
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"  In  the  Oueen's  Mall  of  the  Palace,  now  first  used,  and  destined,  we 
trust,  to  bear  its  name  with  honour  for  all  time,  it  is  intended,  in  the 
first  place,  to  provide  for  the  working  men  and  women  of  the  district 
that  ijreat  boon  of  music  which,  in  its  various  forms,  constitutes  so 
genuine  an  enjoyment  and  solace,  and  the  elevating  influence  of  which 
is  so  universally  felt.  ...  In  the  Oueen's  Hall  various  entertain- 
ments and  amusements  will  take  place,  and  popular  lectures  on  scientific 
and  general  subjects  also  be  delivered.  At  other  times  the  hall  will  be 
used  as  a  general  reading-room  and  library.  A  second  and  well-found 
library,  for  more  retired  study  and  for  reference,  forms  part  of  the  plans; 
and  the  scheme — bearing  in  mind  the  equal  importance  of  providing  for 
the  physical  needs  of  the  frequenters  of  the  palace — also  embraces 
swimming-baths  and  gymnasia  for  both  sexes;  while  it  is  hoped  even- 
tually to  surround  the  buildings  with  ornamental  grounds  affording 
health  and  pleasure.  Numerous  rooms  for  social  gatherings  and  for 
indoor  games  are  contemplated.  Suitable  accommodation,  long  urgently 
needed,  will  likewise  be  arranged  for  the  meetings  of  provident  and  other 
local  associations.  For  the  remaining  important  division  of  the  People's 
Palace — the  technical  and  handicraft  schools,  of  which  your  Majesty 
will  presently  lay  the  first  stone — the  trustees  are  indebted  to  the  Wor- 
shipful Company  of  Drapers  of  the  City  of  London.  The  cost  of 
erecting  and  fitting  these  schools  will  amount  to  ;^20,000,  and  the 
Drapers'  Company,  two  years  since,  voted  that  sum  as  a  gift  to  the 
Beaumont  Trust.  It  is  a  sincere  gratification  to  the  trustees  that  so 
public-spirited  an  act  of  munificence  should  be  honoured,  as  it  is  to  be 
honoured  to-day,  by  your  Majesty." 

The  Oueen  havinor  taken  the  address  and  handed  it  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  read,  in  her  usual  clear  and  audible  voice,  the 
following  reply  :^ 

"  I  thank  )'ou  for  your  loyal  and  dutiful  address.  It  gives  me  great 
satisfaction  to  open  this  fine  building  provided  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  P2ast  of  London,  whose  lives  and  unceasing  but  honourable 
toil  will  be  cheered  by  the  various  opportunities  of  rational  and  instruc- 
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ti\'e  entertainment  and  of  artistic  enjoyment  here  afforded  to  them.  I 
rejoice  to  tliiiik  that  the  noble  contributions  of  the  Drapers'  Company, 
and  of  many  other  benevolent  persons,  have  enabled  you  to  carry  thrcnii^h 
and  complete  so  large  and  generous  a  scheme.  My  beloved  husband 
would  ha\e  \  iewed  with  infinite  pleasure  such  efforts  to  meet  the  wants 
and  add  to  the  pleasures  of  this  busy  population.  I  thank  you  heartily 
for  }'our  good  wishes  on  the  occasion  of  m)'  attainment  of  the  fiftieth 
year  of  my  reign.  I  hope  this  undertaking  will  continue  to  prosper,  and 
by  God's  blessing  fulfil  all  the  worthy  objects  for  which  it  is  designed." 

Both  the  address  and  the  reply  were  received  with  repeated 
and  cordial  cheering-. 

Her  Majesty  having  courteotisly  accepted  a  richly- wrought 
gold  key  of  the  hall  from  the  treasurer,  took  her  seat  upon  the 
chair  of  state  while  Madame  Albani  sang  "  Home,  Sweet  Home," 
with  the  effect  which  that  song,  as  it  is  sung  by  her,  always 
produces  on  an  audience. 

Then  at  a  sign  from  the  Queen  the  Prince  of  Wales  stepped 
to  the  front  of  the  dais,  and  said:  "  I  am  comnianded  b)'  her 
Majesty  to  declare  the  Queen's  Hall  now  open."  This  de- 
claration was  received  with  an  outburst  of  cheering,  and  was 
announced  to  the  thousands  of  spectators  outside  the  building 
by  a  flourish  of  trumpets. 

Part  of  the  hymn  "Old  Hundredth"  having  been  sung  by 
the  choir,  the  following  gentlemen  w^ere  presented  to  her 
Majesty  by  the  P^arl  of  Lathom : — Sir  P^dmund  Hay  Currie, 
Mr.  Spencer  Charrington,  M.P..  Mr.  John  Rogers  Jennings, 
master  of  the  Drapers'  Company;  Mr.  William  P.  Sawyer,  clerk 
of  the  Drapers'  Company;  Captain  Spencer  Beaumont,  repre- 
sentinof  the  Beaumont  Trust;  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  the  architect; 
Mr.  Walter  Besant,  Mr.  Wilberforce  Bryant,  and  Mr.  T.  Dyer 
Edwardes.      To  each  of   these   gentlemen  the   Queen  spoke  a 
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few  words,  those  addressed  to  Mr.  Jennings  being  accom- 
panied by  a  command — conveyed  by  a  gesture — that  he  should 
kneel  to  receive  the  honour  of  knighthood,  which  her  Majesty 
conferred  on  him,  giving  him  the  accolade  with  a  sword  taken 
from  one  of  the  officers  of  state.  Her  Majesty,  taking  the  arni 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  attended  by  the  royal  family  and 
the  suite,  then  adjourned  to  the  site  of  the  new  technical  and 
handicraft  schools,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  to  be  laid  by  the 
royal  hand  in  presence  of  a  large  number  of  spectators,  who  had 
already  assembled  on  a  stand  which  had  been  erected  opposite 
to  the  royal  dais  on  the  east  side  of  the  Queen's  Hall. 

Facing  her  Majesty,  on  the  walls  of  St.  Benet's  Vicarage, 
were  the  words,  inscribed  in  large  characters,  "  Many  daughters 
have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  excellest  them  all;"  and  on  the 
church  itself,  "  Fear  God.  Honour  the  King."  After  the  royal 
party  had  taken  up  positions  on  the  dais,  and  the  cheers  with 
which  they  were  greeted  had  subsided,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  offered  a  solemn  and  appropriate  prayer.  Then 
followed  the  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  after  which  the 
master  of  the  Drapers'  Company  handed  to  the  Queen  a  report 
of  the  origin  of  the  building  and  the  coins  of  the  current  year, 
which  her  Majesty  placed  in  a  glass  vessel.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  architect  these  articles  were  deposited  beneath  the  stone, 
which  her  Majesty  laid  with  a  silver  trowel,  being  assisted  in 
the  use  of  the  line  and  plummet  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Loud 
cheers  for  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Whales  were  (jiven  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  ceremony  and  were  graciously  acknow- 
ledged. After  the  benediction  had  been  pronounced  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  her  Majesty  returned  to  the  Queen's 
Hall,  and  leaving  the  People's  Palace  at  a  quarter  to  six  o'clock, 
amid  enthusiastic  cheering,  began  her  return  journey  by  Burdett 
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Ro;id  and  Commercial  Road,  where  the  clecoraLions  were  as 
lavish  and  the  welcome  as  hearty  as  in  Mile  End  and  White- 
chapel. 

At  the  Mansion  House  great  preparation  had  been  made 
for  the  reception  of  her  Majesty,  who  had  accepted  an  invitation 
to  visit  the  official  residence  of  the  Lord-mayor  of  London 
for  the  first  time  since  her  accession,  though  she  had  once, 
when  Princess  Victoria,  accompanied  her  mother,  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  there  on  her  way  to  see  the  Tower  of  London.  The 
exterior  of  the  Mansion  House  was  handsomely  decorated. 
The  massive  columns  of  the  portico  were  twined  with  ever- 
greens; crimson  and  gold  drapery  surrounded  the  various  win- 
dows, groups  and  clusters  of  flags  and  trophies  were  displayed,  and 
the  royal  standard  was  run  up  on  a  flagstaff  upon  the  roof  when 
the  Queen  entered  the  building.  The  balcony  was  draped  with 
crimson  cloth,  and  massive  wreaths  of  primroses  and  violets 
were  hung  from  the  outside.  A  large  company  of  about  seven 
hundred  invited  guests  were  there  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Lord- 
mayor  and  the  Lady-mayoress  to  witness  her  Majesty's  recep- 
tion. The  corporation  of  London,  in  whose  honour,  according 
to  the  official  announcement  from  Windsor,  the  Queen's  visit 
was  paid,  were  asked  in  a  body  and,  with  few  exceptions,  were 
present  to  greet  the  Sovereign,  each  member  being  privileged 
to  bring  a  lady.  The  aldermen  wore  their  scarlet  robes  and 
chains,  the  common  council  their  mazarine  gowns  over  evening 
dress,  and  the  high  officers  their  full-bottomed  wigs  and  silk 
gowns.  The  saloon,  in  which  there  were  nearly  three  hundred 
seats  and  through  which  the  Queen  had  to  pass  twice,  ^.vas 
naturally  the  place  most  sought  after,  and  it  was  soon  rapidly 
filled,  the  guests  beginning  to  arrive  as  early  as  three  o'clock. 
At  the   immediate   entrance   to   the  saloon  the  aldermen  were 
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allotted  seats,  the  seniors  on  the  right  and  the  juniors  opposite 
them,  and  among  them  were  the  late  Sir  Robert  Garden,  the 
veteran  father  of  the  court,  then  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  and 
Alderman  de  Keyser,  who  was  the  next  alderman  in  succession 
to  be  Lord-mayor  (in  i88Sj.  The  sheriffs,  the  chief  civic  officers, 
members  of  the  lieutenancy  of  the  city  of  London,  the  governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  a  number  of  other  influential  guests 
were  also  present.  A  concert  of  instrumental  music  performed 
by  a  string-band,  and  several  part-songs  and  glees,  entertained 
the  company  till  the  arrival  of  her  Majesty  and  the  royal  party, 
for  whoni  a  passage,  carpeted  with  crimson  baize  and  kept 
with  standards,  was  arranged  down  the  saloon  and  through  the 
Egyptian  Hall  to  the  state  drawing-room;  the  company  being 
seated  on  either  side.  The  Lord-mayor  having  changed  his 
black-and-gold  for  the  state  robes  of  crimson  velvet  and  ermine, 
received  her  Majesty  at  the  Walbrook  entrance  to  the  Mansion 
House,  where  a  royal  guard  of  honour  of  a  hundred  men  of  the 
Royal  Fusileers  was  drawn  up,  and  the  ground  was  kept  by  a 
detachment  of  Horse  Guards.  An  enormous  crowd  had  collected, 
and  the  windows  and  roofs  of  the  tall  city  buildings  in  the 
vicinity  were  thronged  with  spectators.  After  a  short  pause 
the  near  approach  of  the  cavalry  escort  and  the  strains  of  the 
national  anthem  from  bands  close  by  were  heard,  and  then  her 
Majesty  reached  the  Mansion  House  amid  the  loud  and  voci- 
ferous cheering  of  the  crowd,  the  guard  of  honour  giving  a 
royal  salute  and  the  band  of  the  Household  Gavalry  playing 
"  God  save  the  Queen."  The  Lord-mayor  went  forward  to  the 
royal  carriage  to  receive  and  welcome  the  Queen,  who,  having 
addressed  some  gracious  words  to  the  chief  magistrate,  was 
then  escorted  by  his  lordship  up  the  principal  staircase  into 
the  saloon,  the   Lord-mayor  walking  on  the  left,  and  the  Prince 
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of  Wales  on  the  riglit  of  her  Majesty,  who  was  followed  by 
the  Princess  of  Wales  and  her  daughter  the  Princess  Louise, 
the  Prince  and  Princess  Christian  of  Schlesvvig'-l  lolstein,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg,  the  Cro\vn-i)rince  of 
Denmark,  the  Uiike  of  Cambridge,  the  Princess  Mary  Adelaide, 
the  Princess  Victoria  Mary  of  Teck,  and  her  Majesty's  suite. 

At  her  Majesty's  approach  the  guests  rose,  and  the  Queen, 
with  pleasant  recognition  of  the  respectful  salutations  of  the 
company,  passed  down  the  saloon,  h  momentary  pause  was 
made,  while  Miss  Violet  Hanson,  a  little  daughter  of  the  Lord- 
mayor  and  Lady-mayoress — a  child  of  nine  years  of  age— had 
the  honour  of  presenting  to  her  Majesty  a  magnificent  bouquet 
of  orchids,  roses,  and  double  geraniums,  the  latter  being  arranged 
to  form  the  city  arms.  The  Queen,  with  a  sweet  smile,  received 
the  bouquet  from  the  young  lady,  and  then  her  Majesty  and 
the  royal  family  passed  through  the  Egyptian  Hall  into  the 
State  Drawing-room,  and  was  there  received  by  Lady  Hanson, 
the  Lady-mayoress.  Her  Majesty  and  the  royal  family  were 
served  with  tea  and  strawberries.  At  the  request  of  the  Queen 
the  Lord-mayor  presented  to  her  Majesty  his  elder  daughter. 
Miss  Flanson,  his  two  sons,  Messrs.  Gerald  and  Francis  Hanson, 
both  Cambridge  undergraduates  and  officers  in  the  militia,  and 
Miss  Harrison,  a  near  relative,  and  the  Queen,  then  calling  to 
her  side  the  little  girl  who  had  previously  handed  her  the 
bouquet,  kissed  her  on  the  cheek.  Her  Majesty  was  shown 
the  jewelled  civic  sceptre  and  purse — both  things  of  great 
antiquity — in  which  she  showed  much  interest,  and  then  she 
examined  the  tapestry  work  which  had  that  day  been  put  into 
position  for  the  first  time.  Her  Majesty  very  graciously  ex- 
pressed to  the  Lord-mayor  the  great  satisfaction  she  felt  at 
her  visit  to  the   Mansion    House,  and  at  the  excellence  of  the 
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arraneements  which  had  been  made  for  her  comfort.  The 
Oueeii  also  inscribed  her  name  "Victoria  R.  and  I.,"  with  the 
date,  May  14,  1SS7,  in  tlie  Lord-mayor's  visitors'  album,  and 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  other  members  of  the 
royal  family  afterwards  appended  their  autographs. 

After  a  stay  of  half  an  hour  her  Majesty  rose  to  leave,  and 
then,  amid  the  playing"  of  the  national  anthem,  she  passed  into 
the  saloon,  still  escorted  by  the  Lord-mayor.  As  the  Queen 
proceeded  past  the  senior  aldermen,  the  Lord-mayor  indicated 
them  by  name,  and  her  Majesty  graciously  bowed  to  each.  A 
special  honour  was  reserved  for  Sir  Robert  Garden,  for  her 
Majesty  paused,  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  expressed 
the  pleasure  it  gave  her  to  see  him  in  such  good  health.  Sir 
Robert  seemed  deeply  affected  by  the  royal  recognition.  Her 
Majesty  then  passed  out  of  the  saloon  and  thence  to  her  carriage, 
before  entering  which  she  again  conveyed  to  the  Lord-mayor 
the  pleasure  which  her  visit  had  given  her,  and  expressed 
her  thanks  for  his  hospitality.'  As  the  royal  carnage  drove  away 
amid  the  loud  cheering  of  the  assembled  multitude,  her  Majesty 
again  bowed  to  the  chief  magistrate,  who  made  a  profound 
reverence  to  the  sovereign  guest.  Immediately  afterwards  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Crown-prince  of  Denmark,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Princess  Mary  Adelaide  left  the 
Mansion  House,  the  crowd  giving  them  an  equally  hearty  and 
cordial  crreetinor. 

It  was  afterwards  intimated  to  Sir  Reginald  Hanson,  the 
Lord-mayor,  that  her  Majesty  had  graciously  conferred  on  him 
the  honour  of  a  baronetcy. 

A  baronetcy  was  also  conferred  on  Sir  Robert  Carden,  the 
senior  alderman,  in  recognition  of  his  great  services  in  the 
course  of  a  lonsf  and  honourable  career,  and  in  commemoration 
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of  her  ]Majcst)-'s  \-isit  to  the  city  ;liu1  the  very  ]o\al  welcome 
she  receixecl  trom  the  citizens.  The  sheriffs,  Mr.  Alderman 
Henry  Isaacs  and  Lieut.-colonel  Alfred  Kirby,  received  the 
honour  of  kniglithood. 

On  the  1 6th  of  May  the  Princess  Louise  and  the  Marcjuis 
of  Lome  were  at  Liverpool  to  represent  the  Queen  by  opening, 
in  her  Majesty's  name,  the  Royal  Jubilee  Lxhibition,  which  was 
a  more  extended  continuation  of  the  "Teat  Lidustrial  Lxhibition 
of  the  previous  year,  when  her  Majesty  herself  visited  the  cit)- 
and  received  such  a  loyal  welcome.  The  streets  through  which 
the  princess  and  the  suite  passed  were  gay  with  llags,  bannerets, 
and  other  evidences  of  welcome,  and,  long  before  the  hour  for 
the  royal  party  to  appear,  had  been  crowded  with  eager 
spectators,  who  greeted  the  appearance  of  the  princess  with 
unmistakable  loyalty. 

\x\  the  course  of  their  procession  the  royal  party  alighted 
to  visit  the  School  of  Cookery.  Here  the  princess  was  con- 
ducted to  the  kitchen,  where  a  class  of  elementary  school-girls 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  lesson  in  the  culinary  art.  Her  ro)'al 
highness  was  evidently  much  interested  in  the  proceedings,  and 
greatly  delighted  some  of  the  industrious  pupils  by  smilingly 
nodding  her  appreciation  of  their  activity  and  zeal.  At  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Listitute  the  royal  party  were  received  by 
the  mayor  (Sir  David  Radcliffe)  and  Mr.  Banner,  and  her  royal 
highness  having  been  presented  with  an  address,  the  Marquis 
of  Lome,  on  her  behalf,  declared  the  building  open,  after  which 
she  was  conducted  over  the  institute,  and,  having  inscribed  her 
name  in  the  visitors'  book,  took  her  departure.  There  was 
still  a  lenpthv  drive  to  the  Exhibition,  in  and  around  which  a 
great  concourse  of  people  had  gathered.  Her  royal  highness 
alicrhted  at  the  entrance  to  the  Colonial   Court,  where  she  was 
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greeted  with  enthusiastic  cheers.  Sir  D.  RadcHffe  (the  mayorj, 
the  high-sherifT,  and  other  gentlemen  were  present  to  receive 
the  royal  party,  and  a  procession  was  formed  along  the  main 
avenue  to  a  dais  under  the  great  dome.  Sir  David  Radcliffe, 
as  chairman  of  the  reception  committee,  then  read  an  address 
to  her  royal  highness,  who  read  a  reply,  in  which  she  said: 

"  Sir  David  Radcliffe  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Executive  Council, — I 
ha\e  received  on  several  occasions  proofs  of  kindness  from  the  people 
of  Liverpool,  and  it  was  with  pleasure  that  I  learned  from  the  Queen,  my 
dear  mother,  her  desire  that  I  should  open  this  Exhibition  on  her  behalf 
Her  Majesty  has  desired  me  to  say  that  she  will  never  forget  the  cordial 
welcome  which  she  received  when  she  visited  your  city  last  year,  and 
when  the  whole  population  of  Liverpool  and  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  was 
so  largely  represented  to  meet  her.  Her  Majesty  has  watched  with 
interest  and  admiration  their  conduct  in  times  of  distress,  and  she  is 
rejoiced  at  the  ever-growing  prosperity  of  this  part  of  her  dominions — 
a  prosperity  due  to  the  energy  of  the  Lancashire  men  and  women.  This 
Exhibition  commemorates  the  completion  of  fifty  years  of  her  reign,  and 
it  seems  well  that  such  an  occasion  should  be  marked  by  an  ampler 
continuation  of  the  great  Lidustrial  Exhibition  of  last  year,  in  which  you 
showed  the  advance  and  progress  of  peaceful  arts  as  well  as  those 
necessary  for  the  science  of  war.  I  know  that  this  great  port  not  only 
looks  at  greatness  attained  within  these  islands,  but  also  has  the  warmest 
feelings  of  brotherhood  towards  the  immense  development  of  our  empire 
beyond  the  seas.  Our  colonies,  we  know,  are  one  with  us,  and  they  now 
have  expressed  their  desire  to  have  one  fleet  with  us.  I  thank  you,  as 
being  in  some  measure  able  to  speak  in  their  name,  for  the  kind  words 
in  which  you  have  referred  to  them  in  }'our  address.  May  their  pros- 
perity ever  increase  with  that  of  the  mother  country,  and  may  this 
Exhibition  be  a  landmark  in  your  prosperous  history,  and  be  used, 
through  God's  blessing,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  our  beloved 
Queen's  empire." 

The  reading  of  the  reply  was  received  with  much  applause, 
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and  the  l)ishop  of  Liverpool  having  offered  up  [grayer,  the 
princess,  advancing  towards  the  centre  of  the  platform,  said: 
"  I  now  declare  this  building  open  henceforth,  in  the  name  of 
the  Oueen."  This  was  received  with  enthusiastic  cheering  h'om 
the  thousands  of  visitors,  and  was  followed  by  a  magnificent 
rendering  of  the  "  Hallelujah  Chorus." 

On  the  same  day  the  Queen  had  received,  at  Windsor 
Castle,  deputations  from  the  London  and  Edinburgh  univer- 
sities, the  municipality  of  Edinburgh,  the  English  Presbyterians, 
and  the  Society  of  Friends  and  various  Nonconformist  bodies, 
whose  representatives  went  to  the  palace  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  addresses  to  her  Majesty  Earl  Granville,  Mr.  John 
Bright,  and  others  arrived  at  Windsor  shortly  before  two 
o'clock,  the  majority  of  the  visitors  being  conveyed  in  eleven 
royal  carriages  to  the  castle,  where  luncheon  was  served  upon 
their  arrival.  Her  Majesty  received  the  deputations  at  three 
o'clock;  that  from  the  Society  of  Friends,  consisting  of  repre- 
sentative members  of  the  body,  presented  their  address,  which 
was  read  by  Mr,  John  Bright,  and  is  for  that  and  other  reasons 
sufficiently  interesting  to  be  preserved. 

Address  fro7]i  a  Meeting  representing  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  Great  Britain,  held  in  London,  the  ijth  day  of  the  Fifth 
Month  called  May,  iSSy— 

"To  Victoria,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  the  Dominions  thereunto  belonging. 

"  May  it  please  the  Queen.  It  is  with  feelings  of  humble  thanks- 
giving to  our  Heavenly  Father,  that  wc  approach  our  beloved  Sovereign 
with  the  tribute  of  loyal  and  respectful  congratulations  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  reign. 

"  For  more  than  two  centuries  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  give  to 
successive  occupants  of  the  throne  the  simple  but  sincere  assurances  of 
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our  Io)-al  attachment.  Ikit  011  no  former  occasion  have  we  had  tjreater 
cause  for  de\out  !4'ratitu(le  to  Ahnighty  God  than  in  commeinorating  the 
marvellous  progress  which  the  nation  has  been  permitted  to  witness  since 
the  year  when  William  .Allen,  the  trusted  friend  of  thy  honoured  father, 
appeared  as  one  of  a  deputation,  with  the  message  of  our  faithful  love, 
on  the  occasion  of  thy  accession  in  1837. 

"The  abolition  of  the  apprenticeship  system  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  final  extinction  of  slavery  throughout  the  British  dominions;  the 
extension  of  religious  liberty;  the  amelioration  of  the  criminal  code;  the 
removal  of  restrictions  on  trade  and  commerce,  and  of  many  of  the 
inequalities  arising  from  class  legislation;  the  measures  which  have  been 
adopted  to  secure  a  general  system  of  education,  and  the  extension  of 
the  elective  franchise;  the  increased  encouragement  given  in  so  many 
influential  quarters  to  the  promotion  of  habits  of  temperance  and  self- 
restraint  amongst  the  masses  of  the  people, — these  are  but  a  few  amongst 
the  many  lessons  given  us  by  the  half-century  now  drawing  to  its  close, 
inviting  to  thankful  recognition  and  continued  persevering  effort  in  the 
promotion  of  the  great  cause  of  righteousness  and  truth. 

"  It  is  in  a  spirit,  we  trust,  of  Christian  humility,  which,  we  believe, 
will  not  be  misunderstood,  that  we  mingle  these  our  congratulations  with 
the  expression  of  our  unfeigned  sorrow  that  war  should  have  so  often 
disturbed  a  reign  otherwn'se  so  happy  and  illustrious.  It  is  the  King  of 
Kings  himself  who  pronounces  the  words,  '  Love  your  enemies.'  We 
rejoice  to  know  that  our  beloved  Queen  has  with  her  own  hand,  as  a 
fitting  motto  for  this  Jubilee  }ear,  commended  to  her  subjects  the 
angelic  message  announcing  His  reign,  '  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  toward 
men.' 

"Alone  amongst  the  long  line  of  English  monarchs  it  has  been  thy 
peculiar  happiness  to  admit  thy  people  to  a  share  in  the  intimacies  of 
thy  domestic  life.  Permit  us  to  assure  thee  that  in  the  review  of  this 
eventful  period  we  have  not  forgotten  thy  greatest  sorrow.  It  is  our  joy 
to  believe  that  it  has  oleased  the  Father  of  mercies  to  grant  in  no  small 
measure  the  consolations  of  His  grace  in  the  blessed  experience  that 
His  chastening  is  to  His  children  ever  a  discipline  of  perfect  love. 

"In  the  heart-felt  conviction  that  the  religion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
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Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  foundation  for  the  true  happiness  of  man  and  for 
the  prosperity  of  nations,  it  is  our  fer\-ent  prayer  that  this  may  continue 
to  be  the  stabihty  of  thy  throne  and  to  influence  all  the  deliberations  of 
thy  government,  and  that  w  hen  thy  service  in  this  life  shall  have  been 
accomplished,  thy  earthly  crown  ma}-,  in  His  great  mercy,  be  exchanged 
for  the  crown  of  righteousness  '  that  fadcth  not  away.'  " 

The  Queen  made  the  following  gracious  reply : — 

"  I  thank  }ou  for  your  loyal  and  dutiful  address  and  for  your  affec- 
tionate congratulations  on  the  attainment  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  my  reign. 

"  The  renewed  assurances  of  the  attachment  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
to  my  throne  and  person  are  very  gratifying  to  me. 

"  I  unite  with  you  in  gratitude  to  Almighty  God,  by  whose  good 
providence  so  many  blessings  have  been  vouchsafed  to  this  nation  during 
my  reign,  and  I  pray  that  the  same  mercies  ma}-  be  ever  continued  to 
my  faithful  people,  and  that  they  may  never  cease  to  advance  in  earthly 
prosperity  and  in  moral  and  religious  excellence." 

On  the  1 8th  of  May  the  last  of  the  great  drawing-rooms  of 
the  season  was  held  at  Buckingham  Palace  by  the  Princess  ot 
Wales  on  behalf  of  the  Queen,  who  was  suffering  from  fatigue 
after  the  exertions  of  the  previous  week,  and  was  preparing  to 
retire  for  a  short  sojourn  at  Balmoral,  there  to  keep  her  sixty- 
eighth  birthday,  and  to  take  some  change  and  repose  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  approaching  great  celebration  of  the  Jubilee  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Her  Majesty  left  Windsor  on  the  evening  of 
Friday  the  20th  May,  and  during  her  absence  the  castle  was  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  the  royal  guests  who  were  to  attend 
the  Jubilee  festivities  in  June;  but  before  the  commencement  of 
these  preparations  the  Queen  had  ordered  that  the  state  apart- 
ments should  be  kept  open  for  the  public  for  the  26th,  27th,  30th 
(Whit  Monday),  and  the  31st  of  May. 

On    Saturdav  the   21st,  the    Prince  of  Wales   on   behalf  of 
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her  Majesty  held  a  levee  at  St  James's  Palace,  and  the  same 
afternoon,  in  rather  inclement  weather,  went  with  the  Princess, 
their  daughters  the  Princesses  Louise,  X'^ictoria,  and  Maude,  and 
the  Crown-prince  of  Denmark,  to  the  London  Hospital,  White- 
chapel,  to  open  the  Nurses'  Home  and  the  new  Library  which 
had  just  been  added  to  that  valuable  institution.  The  royal 
party  was  received  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  president  of 
the  hospital,  and  a  distinguished  assembly,  and  visited  the  various 
wards,  speaking  to  the  patients,  and  taking  special  and  loving 
notice  of  the  little  ones  in  the  children's  ward,  amongst  whom 
the  superb  roses  in  the  bouquet  presented  to  the  Princess  were 
laughingly  distributed. 

The  Nurses'  Home  was  a  scene  of  great  interest,  especially 
as  it  was  already  known  that  the  Queen  proposed  to  devote 
the  principal  portion  of  the  Jubilee  gift  from  the  women  of 
Enoland  to  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  nurses.  The 
religious  part  of  the  ceremony  of  opening  the  valuable  additions 
to  the  institution  was  conducted  by  the  Bishop  of  Bedford, 
and  in  reply  to  an  address  the  Prince  of  Wales  spoke  in  hearty 
appreciation  of  the  invaluable  work  that  was  being  effected  by 
the  largest  civil  hospital  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  one 
almost  to  be  resfarded  in  the  liorht  of  a  national  institution. 

On  Sunday  the  2 2d  of  May  was  held  one  of  the  most  solemn 
and  significant,  as  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  actual  observances 
of  the  Jubilee  in  London.  Nearly  a  fortnight  previously  a 
resolution  had  been  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  members  of  the  House  should  attend  a  special  Jubilee 
thanksgiving  service  in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  W^est- 
minster,  officially  the  church  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
last  Sunday  on  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  attended 
in  state  was  on   May  4,  1856,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
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with  Russia;  l)ul  on  no  previous  occasion  had  their  attendance 
such  an  liistorical  interest  as  the  assembly  of  the  House  reprc- 
sentinsj-  the  Coinnions  of  lMv>land  to  offer  thankso-iviuLTS  on  the 
iubilee  of  the  reii-'n  of  the  Sovereii-n.  Such  an  event  had  never 
occurred  before,  and  it  was  one  which  demanded  and  received 
some  observance  of  stately  though  simple  ceremonial. 

Members  met  in  their  places  in  the  house  before  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  arrival  of  the  speaker  at  the 
clerk's  table  siofnified  the  time  for  attendinir  the  service. 

Just  before  the  clock  struck  a  quarter  to  eleven  the  Speaker, 
Mr.  Peel,  arose  and  walked  down  the  house  to  the  door,  the 
members  formiuQ-  behind  him  in  order,  four  abreast.  The  first 
four  were  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  \\\  H.  Smith,  Mr.  Courtney, 
and  Lord  Hartington;  next  them  came  Mr.  Goschen,  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  Mr.  Stanhope,  and  Mr.  Ritchie;  then  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  Mr.  Raikes,  Sir  James  Fergusson, 
and  Lord  Arthur  Hill;  after  them  other  ministers  and  ex- 
ministers,  and  then  the  ordinary  members — Whigs,  Tories,  and 
Radicals  taking  places  for  once  side  by  side,  and  all  in  perfect 
harmony — altogether  about  four  hundred.  At  the  folding-doors 
the  Speaker  was  met  by  the  serjeant-at-arms  (Mr.  Erskine), 
bearing  the  mace;  and,  preceded  by  that  s)'mbol  of  his  authority, 
and  attended  by  his  officers,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  passed 
through  the  members'  lobby  to  the  central  hall,  where  other 
members  fell  in,  and  the  procession  was  properly  marshalled. 
At  the  north  door,  looking  into  Palace  Yard,  the  clergy  of 
Westminster  Abbey  and  of  St.  Margaret's  formed  the  head 
of  the  procession,  w^hich  consisted  of  the  church  officers,  choir, 
lay  vicars,  minor  canons,  and  clergy  of  St.  Margaret's  and 
Westminster;  the  Dean  of  Peterborough;  the  scholars  of  West- 
minster School;  the  high-bailiff  of  \\^estminster;  Canons  Duck- 
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worth  and  Furse;  the  Blsliops  of  Sydney  and  Rupert's  Land; 
the  Dean  of  W^estniinster;  Archdeacon  Farrar  and  the  Lord- 
Bishop  of  Ripon,  Ur.  Boyd  Carpenter.  Then  followed  the 
attendants  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  insignia  of  office: 
the  deputy  and  assistant  serjeants-at-arms  (Mr.  Frank  Gossett 
and  Colonel  Legge) ;  the  serjeant-at-arms  (Mr.  Erskine),  bear- 
ing the  mace;  the  right  hon.  the  Speaker,  with  his  train-bearers; 
niembers  of  the  Queen's  privy-council;  and  the  Commons  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

On  the  procession  passing  out  of  Palace  Yard  into  Parlia- 
ment Square  it  was  joined  by  the  band  of  the  Queen's  West- 
minster V^olunteers,  w'ho,  playing  an  appropriate  march,  led 
the  way  with  slow  and  measured  pace,  as  befitted  the  dignity 
and  character  of  the  participants  and  the  function.  It  was 
nearly  five  minutes  after  the  hour  appointed  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  service  when  the  west  door  of  St.  Margaret's  was 
reached  and  the  procession  entered  the  church,  their  progress 
having  been  awaited  by  a  great  crowd  of  six  or  seven  thousand 
well-dressed  persons.  In  Westminster  Hall  and  outside,  as 
church  hour  drew  near,  the  Queen's  Westminster  Volunteers, 
under  Colonel  Howard  Vincent,  C.B.,  M.P.,  to  the  number 
of  780,  formed  a  guard  of  honour  for  the  Speaker  and  the 
members,  and  assisted  in  keeping  the  line  of  march  clear. 

Tickets  of  admission  for  ladies  had  been  supplied  to  mem- 
bers who  had  intimated  their  intention  of  being  present,  and 
all  persons  privileged  to  be  present,  other  than  members,  had 
assembled  in  the  church,  every  seat  of  which  was  filled,  while 
many  persons  stood.  The  scene  in  the  church  was  exceedingly 
animated,  though,  of  course,  it  was  marked  by  a  fitting  solemnity 
and  quietude  of  demeanour.  The  seats  in  the  nave  were 
reserved   for  members,  those  in  the  two  aisles  being  set  apart 
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for  their  hiclic:-..  In  ihc  clioir  the  clcr^'v  in  their  vestments 
and  the  choristers  in  white  surpHces  formed  themseUes 
into  procession.  In  the  front  row  of  the  benches  kept  free 
for  meml)ers  two  elderly  trentlemcn  sat  side  by  side,  both 
lookincf  well  and  vioorous.  One  of  them  was  \'iscount  Eyers- 
ley  (C.  Shaw  Lefevre),  who,  born  in  February,  1794,  entered 
parliament  in  1S30,  and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
from  1839  to  1857;  the  other  was  Viscount  Hampden  (H.  B. 
W.  Brand),  Speaker  from  1872  to  1S84,  when  he  retired  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Arthur  Peel. 

At  a  quarter  to  eleyen  Dr.  Bridg-e,  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
who  was  conducting  the  musical  arrangements,  played  on  the 
organ  the  march  from  "  The  Templars"  (Benedict)  as  the  clergy 
and  choir  went  in  procession  through  the  south  east  door 
towards  Westminster  Hall  to  meet  the  Commons.  Meanwhile 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  had  taken  their  places 
on  either  side  of  the  altar  table,  which  was  slightly  decorated 
with  flowers,  while  in  front  of  it  stood  some  splendid  specimens 
of  the  azalea  in  full  bloom.  It  was  about  fiye  minutes  past 
eleven  when  the  clergy  returned  at  the  head  of  the  procession, 
entering  slowl)'  b)-  the  west  door  in  the  order  already  mentioned, 
Dr.  Bridge  the  while  playing  the  march  from  Beethoven's 
"  Ruins  of  Athens."  The  Speaker,  who  wore  his  full-bottomed 
wig,  and  his  state  robes  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  took 
his  seat  in  the  front  pew  with  his  predecessors.  Viscounts 
Eversley  and  Hampden.  Mr.  Erskine,  the  serjeant-at-arms, 
who  had  borne  the  mace  thus  far,  placed  it  on  rests  constructed 
specially  for  the  purpose  in  front  of  the  Speaker.  Ministers, 
ex-ministers,  and  privy-councillors  took  their  places,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  in  the  pews  nearest  that  of  the  chief  commoner,  and 
when    all    the    members    were    seated    there    was    not    a    place 
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vaccint.  The  service  opened  with  the  singing  of  the  national 
anthem;  and,  as  the  choirs  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  St. 
Margaret's  were  combined  for  the  occasion,  and  the  congre- 
gation joined  heartily  in  the  singing,  the  effect  was  very  grand. 
Two  additional  \-erses,  specially  adapted  to  the  occasion  of  the 
Jubilee,  w^ere  introduced,  one  written  by  the  Rev.  S.  Baring  Gould, 
the  other  by  a  writer  whose  initials  were  C.  N.  S.  The  ordinary 
morning  prayer  service  of  the  Church  of  England  was  then 
proceeded  with,  certain  prayers  for  the  Queen  and  royal  family 
being  interpolated  from  the  service  appointed  in  the  Prayer 
Book  for  June  20.  The  prayers  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Troutbeck  and  Archdeacon  Farrar.  The  latter  also  read  the 
second  lesson  from  Rom.  xiii.,  the  first  (i  Kings  iii.  5-14) 
having  been  read  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  Byng,  the  Speaker's 
chaplain.  The  absolution  w^as  pronounced  by  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  the  benediction,  at  the  close  of  the  service,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  After  the  third  collect  Handel's  well- 
known  Coronation  Anthem  was  sung  with  much  effect,  and  then 
followed  a  fine  hymn  composed  expressly  for  her  Majesty's  Jubi- 
lee by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  and  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Bridge,  who 
had  introduced  into  the  tune  the  melody  known  as  "  Gotha" 
composed  by  Prince  Albert.  This  hymn  of  praise  and  worship 
was  entided  "  For  the  priceless  gifts,"  and  at  its  conclusion  the 
sermon  was  preached  by  its  author,  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  whose 
discourse,  remarkable  for  its  power,  brilliant  illustration,  and 
sustained  eloquence,  was  listened  to  with  intense  interest. 

The  text  was  taken  from  the  5th  verse  of  the  137th  Psalm, 
"If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her 
cunning."  The  sermon  may  jje  said  to  have  been  devoted 
to  the  theme  of  high  resolution,  true  righteousness  and  rever- 
ence, and  the  holy  application  of  great  gifts. 
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The  words,  he  said,  were  spoken  by  the  Israchte  in  exile.  It  was 
the  declaration  of  the  \\\'g\\  resolve  of  his  patriotism.  He  had  the  gift  of 
song,  but  he  felt  it  would  be  a  profanation  to  use  it  for  any  but  the  high- 
est ends.  His  wish  was  that  if  ever  he  forgot  the  high  ideal  of  his  life, 
the  Jerusalem  of  his  love,  that  his  right  hand  should  forget  her  cunning. 
There  spoke  a  high  and  holy  reverence  for  life  and  for  the  powers  which 
are  given  us  in  it.  Even  that  gift  of  song  which  might  be  used  to  beguile 
that  weary  hour,  to  conciliate  the  captor,  or  to  win  some  mitigation  of 
the  severity  of  his  captivity,  he  felt  to  be  too  high  a  thing  to  be  used  for 
any  end  that  was  low  or  base.  If  so,  how  much  more  true  of  those  larger 
gifts  which  are  given  to  men.^  The  power  to  rule,  the  wisdom  to  initiate 
a  policy,  the  subtle  force  of  persuasion,  the  resolution  and  talent  to 
imagine  and  to  achieve  great  things,  the  song  of  the  poet,  the  skill  of  the 
painter,  the  voice  of  the  statesman  should  be  kept  ever  for  purposes  great 
and  high,  and  never  debased  to  unworthy  ends.  It  was  of  that  reverence 
for  the  gifts  of  life  that  he  would  speak  that  day. 

The  sermon,  which  was,  so  to  speak,  illustrated  by  allusions 
from  a  number  of  English  writers,  was  ahiiost  free  from  any 
very  special  reference  to  the  Jubilee  till  near  its  close,  when 
the  bishop  thus  made  allusion  to  her  Majesty  and  her  reign : — 

"  We  have  only  to  call  to  mind  that  bright  summer  morning  when 
the  girlish  Sovereign  was  first  greeted  with  the  title  of  Queen;  that  day 
when  she  was  surrounded  by  the  veterans  of  the  nation  in  war  and 
politics,  and  read  with  steady  voice  her  address  from  the  throne — a 
spectacle  so  impressive  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  European  characters 
declared  it  to  be  the  most  striking  he  had  ever  seen.  And  we  have  only 
to  pass  on  to  those  bright  days  of  joyous  wedded  life,  mingled  with  stern 
self-repression  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  duty,  on  to  those  drear 
Decembers  of  the  reign,  when  the  hand  of  Death  took  away  the  Prince 
Consort,  that  noble  knight  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  left  the  throne 
a  lonely  splendour;  on,  again,  to  that  sad  anniversary  when  the  nurse  of 
her  people  and  the  beloved  of  her  home  was  snatched  all  too  quickly 
away,  or  to  that  dark  December  day  when  the  whole  of  the  nation  waited 
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for  every  bulletin  and  watched  with  anxious  solicitude  round  the  bed-side 
of  the  fever-stricken  Prince,  or  that  spring  day  when  the  youngest  and 
not  the  least  promising  of  the  sons  of  the  throne  was  snatched  from  life 
on  a  distant  shore;  and  so  onward  to  those  many  days  of  sympathy  and 
kindness,  to  the  frequent  inquiries  when  any  calamity  had  befallen  her 
people,  to  the  sympathy  with  those  who  waited  while  brave  men  were 
entombed  in  the  cruel  pit,  or  children  were  slaughtered  by  some  act  of 
carelessness,  or  a  little  drowned  child  was  drawn  from  the  Dee  side.  By 
all  these  deeds  of  kindness,  rare  in  fable  and  history,  the  throne  is  drawn 
nearer  to  the  people  and  the  people  to  the  throne,  and  we  can  understand 
what  meaning  lies  in  these  great  words  of  Edmund  Burke,  "  Genuine 
simplicity  is  a  healing  and  cementing  principle." 

At  the  close  of  the  sermon  the  304th  Hymn  from  Hymns, 
Ancient  and  Modern,  "Crown  Him  with  many  crowns,"  was 
sung.  During  the  singing  a  collection  was  made  on  behalf 
of  the  funds  of  Westminster  Hospital,  the  plates  being  carried 
by  the  serjeant-at-arms,  Mr.  Ponsonby  (the  Speaker's  secretary), 
eight  members  of  Parliament,  and  the  two  churchwardens.  The 
amount  collected  was  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  pounds. 
The  service  closed  with  the  Hallelujah  Chorus.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  pronounced  the  benediction,  after  which 
the  Speaker  and  officers  of  the  House  marched  in  procession 
down  the  aisle.  Members  and  others  remained  in  their  places 
till  the  Speaker  had  left  the  church,  and  then  dispersed. 

Numerous  Jubilee  commemorations  in  the  form  of  banquets, 
assemblies,  balls,  and  other  festivities,  were  held  by  the  members 
and  representatives  of  various  public  bodies,  societies,  and  insti- 
tutions, but  it  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  these  pages  to  give 
accounts  of  them,  for  though  they  were  of  sufficient  importance 
to  engage  attention,  they  were  not  strictly  of  a  public  character. 

Amongst  the  earlier  of  these  observances  was  a  banquet  on 
the  4th  of  June,  in  the  central  hall  of  the  Royal  Court  of  Justice, 
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attended  by  members  of  the  bench  and  the  bar  and  a  large 
number  of  sohcitors.  On  the  15th  there  was  a  grand  ball  and 
reception  at  the  Reform  Club  in  London,  which  was  attended  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  and 
a  large  number  of  distinguished  visitors  of  all  political  parties. 
An  event  of  greater  public  interest  took  place  on  the  14th  of 
June,  when  eleven  yachts  entered  for  a  Jubilee  yacht  race  round 
the  United  Kingdom,  starting  from  Southend.  The  smallest 
vessel  was  Lord  F.  Cecil's  Sleuth  Hound,  a  cutter  of  32  tons, 
and  the  largest  was  Major  Ewing's  schooner  Gwendoline  of 
192  tons.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Waleswereat  Southend  and 
gave  the  signal  for  starting.  The  weather  was  too  dense  for  a 
good  race  to  be  made  during  the  whole  voyage,  but  on  the  27th 
Sir  R.  Sutton's  yacht  Genesta  (85  tons),  arrived  at  Dover  at  5.15 
in  the  morning,  having  completed  the  voyage  round  the  kingdom 
(1590  miles)  in  twelve  days  sixteen  hours  and  fifty-five  minutes, 
and  consequently  winning  the  greater  prize  of  a  thousand  guineas. 
The  little  Sleuth  Hound  reached  Dover  at  1 1.50  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  and  thereby  won  the  ^^250  cup. 

In  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  celebrations  had  already  taken 
place,  in  time  to  permit  the  persons  who  took  a  leading  part  in 
them  to  be  present  in  London  at  the  great  commemoration  on 
the  2 1  St  of  June.  At  Glasgow  as  early  as  the  i6th  there  had 
been  a  great  review  of  ten  thousand  men,  regulars  and  volun- 
teers, on  Glasgow  Green,  and  six  thousand  of  the  poor  of  the 
city  had  been  entertained  at  dinner  in  the  various  halls. 

On  the  17th  her  Majesty  arrived  at  Windsor  from  Balmoral, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were 
engaged  in  St.  Giles's,  London,  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
home  for  destitute  boys,  to  be  called  "  Shaftesbury  House,"  as  a 
suitable  memorial  of  the  noble  philanthropist  who  had  done  so 
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much  for  the  poor  of  the  metropoHs,  and  also  as  a  commemora- 
tion ot  the  Queen's  Jubile^.  London  was  already  in  the  midst 
of  preparing-  for  a  celebration  more  extensive  and  magnificent 
than  had  ev^er  been  seen  in  the  country.  Our  Sovereign  Lady, 
attended  by  her  children  and  her  children's  children,  princes  and 
princesses  of  her  royal  house,  and  of  the  imperial  and  royal 
houses  who  had  formed  alliances  with  them,  would  again  appear 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  there  to  join  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
after  fifty  years  of  a  beneficent  reign,  distinguished  by  the  loyal 
affection  of  her  people  and  the  signs  of  vast  and  continuous 
national  progress,  and  the  august  assembly  awaiting  her  on  that 
occasion  would  include  the  sovereigns,  princes,  plenipotentiaries, 
and  ambassadors  of  all  the  great  countries  of  the  world,  bringing 
messao^es  of  honour  and  congratulation. 

Among  the  principal  royal  and  honoured  guests  invited  by 
the  Queen  to  take  part  in  the  celebration,  with  her  own  children 
and  grandchildren,  were — the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians, 
the  King  of  Denmark,  the  King  of  Saxony  (a  great  friend  of 
the  late  Prince  Consort),  the  King  of  Greece,  the  Crown-princes 
of  Austria  and  Sweden,  the  Crown-prince  and  Princess  of  Por- 
tugal, the  Grand-duke  Serge  of  Russia,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg 
and  Gotha  (brother  of  the  late  Prince  Consort),  and  the  princes 
and  grand-dukes  of  other  countries  and  states,  nearly  all  of 
whom  were  connected  with  the  royal  house,  either  by  relation- 
ship or  marriage. 

The  Crown-prince  and  Princess  of  Germany  had  arrived  in 
England  on  the  14th,  and  the  Crown-prince  having  then  recently 
undergone  an  operation  for  the  disorder  of  the  throat  from  which 
he  was  suffering,  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Queen's  Hotel, 
Upper  Norwood,  to  which  he  had  been  recommended  by  his 
medical  advisers. 
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Queen  Kapiolani  and  Princess  Liliuokalani  of  Hawaii,  and 
their  suite,  resided  at  the  Alexandra.  Rooms  were  engaged  by 
the  Foreign  Office  for  the  Prince  Devawongse  Varopraka, 
brother  of  the  King  of  Siam,  and  for  Persian  and  Japanese 
royalties.  His  imperial  highness  Prince  Komatsu,  the  uncle 
of  the  Mikado,  and  his  highness  Abu'n  Nasr  Miza  Hissam  us 
Sultaneh  of  Persia  were  among  the  number. 

The  Maharajah  of  Kuch  Behar  and  a  numerous  suite  were 
well  provided  for  at  the  Grosvenor.  Other  Indian  visitors  of 
greater  representative  distinction  were  among  the  guests  of  the 
Queen,  notably  the  Maharajah  Holkarof  Indore,  and  the  Rao  of 
Kutch,  the  Thakore  sahibs  of  Morvi  and  Limri  and  of  Gondal, 
and  Maharaj  Sir  Pertab  Singh,  K.C.S.I.  {representing  his  brother 
the  Maharajah  of  Jodpore),  the  lordly  delegates  of  the  Sikh  state 
of  Kapenthalla,  the  deputations  of  great  nobles  of  Hyderabad, 
representing  the  Nizam  territory,  and  the  envoy  from  Bhurtpore. 

The  special  envoy  from  the  Sultan  was  the  former  grand 
vizier,  Edhem  Pacha,  and  Monsignor  Ruffo  Scilla,  the  newly 
appointed  nuncio  at  Munich,  was  the  Pope's  representative. 

London  was  already  in  transformation,  when  on  the  evening 
of  the  20th,  her  Majesty  arrived  at  Buckingham  Palace  from 
Windsor.  Old  inhabitants  of  the  vast  metropolis  were  beginning 
to  wonder  what  had  become  of  certain  well-known  localities  and 
familiar  landmarks.  The  Qrreat  throuorhfares  throuo-h  which  the 
superb  series  of  processions,  and  the  final  magnificent  royal  and 
imperial  cortege,  would  pass  to  the  ancient  Abbey  for  the  solemn 
celebration,  were  becoming  glorious  arcades,  alive  with  shifting 
colour  and  the  gleam  of  brilliant  decorations.  The  superb 
extent  of  Regent  Street,  Piccadilly,  and  other  principal  highways, 
had  begun  to  be  lost  in  vistas  of  sumptuous  drapery,  gay  flags, 
and  gorgeous  banners.     Every  statue  and  memorial,  the  fronts 
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of  public  buildings,  and  the  porches  or  yards  of  churches, 
became  objects  of  attraction,  because  of  the  concentration  of 
ornament  and  colour  which  made  each  point  of  view  a  splendid 
trophy  of  the  morrow's  celebration. 

The  Queen  had  already  made  known  her  great  gratification 
at  the  numbers  of  kind  and  loyal  telegrams  and  addresses  of 
congratulation  which  she  continued  to  receive  from  public  bodies 
and  private  individuals  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  at  home 
and  abroad;  and  on  the  very  morning  of  her  arrival  in  London 
her  Majesty  had  a  foretaste  of  the  magnificent  welcome  which 
awaited  her.  All  day  on  the  Sunday  the  streets  had  been  filled 
with  crowds  of  people  who  went  to  see  the  preparations  for 
the  Jubilee  celebration,  and  those  who  were  abroad  early  on 
Monday  the  20th  saw,  with  some  surprise,  that  a  vast  throng  of 
wayfarers,  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all  ranks  and  classes, 
in  vehicles  or  on  foot,  were  making  their  way  to  Piccadilly, 
taking  possession  of  Hyde  Park  and  assembling  on  the  eminence 
of  Constitution  Hill.  Fathers  and  mothers  were  provided  with 
bags  and  little  baskets  of  provisions  that  they  might  make  a  day 
of  it,  and  orive  the  little  ones  a  chance  of  seeingf  the  Oueen 
without  the  supposed  danger  and  difficulty  of  witnessing  the 
great  spectacle  of  the  morrow.  It  was  noticed,  too,  not  only 
that  the  people  who  formed  that  assembly  in  Hyde  Park 
represented  all  social  conditions,  but  that  general  courtesy, 
forbearance,  and  good-will  were  manifested  in  regard  for  the 
aged,  for  little  children,  and  for  the  weak  and  comparatively 
helpless.  Sturdy  good-natured  men  passed  old  ladies,  some  of 
them  poor  old  souls  in  workhouse  garb,  to  the  front.  It  was 
observed  that  the  occupants  of  several  of  the  handsome  carriages 
which  were  drawn  up  in  line  would  invite  some  weak  woman  or 
child  to  stand  up  on  the  step,  or  would  give  an  eager  trembling 
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sight-seer  a  seat  on  the  box.  Here  and  there  a  stalwart  gentle- 
man would  be  seen  to  lift  a  wistful  urchin  to  his  shoulder 
and  hold  him  up  that  he  might  see  his  Sovereign  Lady  pass, 
and  everywhere  there  was  a  ready  and  spontaneous  desire  to 
respect  women  and  children  and  to  give  place  to  them,  that 
they  might  not  be  disappointed  of  their  loyal  desire.  Amidst 
a  great  multitude  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  in  brilliant  cos- 
tumes or  in  poor  attire,  in  carriages,  on  horseback,  or  on  foot, 
swarming  to  every  point  of  vantage,  and  massed  in  orderly  and 
cheerful  ranks  all  along  the  route  that  lay  under  the  trees 
between  the  Marble  Arch  and  Hyde  Park  Corner,  her  Majesty's 
home-coming  was  celebrated  by  the  people  of  her  great  metro- 
polis. Their  voices  rose  in  a  mighty  shout  of  greeting,  as  the 
Oueen  smiled  and  bowed  her  thanks,  her  face  beamino-  with 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  loyalty  that  forestalled  the  great 
ceremonial,  and  said  in  unmistakable  accents,  "  It  is  yoit,  we  wait 
for,  and  having  seen  you  we  shall  not  be  disappointed  though 
we  find  no  place  in  the  great  show  of  which  you  will  be  the 
central  figure  for  millions  who  may  be  luckier  than  we." 

Sunday  had  been  a  day  of  Jubilee  thanksgiving.  Through- 
out the  country  there  had  been  religious  services  in  great 
cathedrals,  ancient  minsters  and  churches,  chapels,  synagogues, 
and  meeting-houses  of  every  denomination,  wherever  a  congre- 
gation assembled  for  worship.  In  fashionable  streets  and 
squares,  in  the  dim  districts  of  the  poor,  in  cathedral  cities  rich 
with  the  splendour  of  Gothic  art,  or  in  humble  villages  where 
the  architecture  of  the  chapel  was  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  neighbouring  barn,  there  had  been  devout  and 
tender  reference  to  the  occasion  which  was  uniting  the  hearts 
of  the  nation  in  thanksgiving  for  fifty  years  of  beneficent  rule, 
and  for  the  countless  blessings  which  the  country  had  enjoyed 
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in  the  increase  of  national  prosperity  and  the  resistless  growth 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

The  morning  of  the  Jubilee,  the  21st  of  June,  broke  auspi- 
ciously. The  weather  was  that  of  a  delightful  summer's  day,  with 
a  cool  breeze  to  mitigate  the  heat,  to  set  flags  and  streamers 
o-aily  flying  as  the  sun  shone  on  the  sumptuous  decorations  of 
the  streets  and  the  gleaming  splendour  of  rich  dresses  and 
uniforms,  and  glinted  in  a  thousand  rays,  in  gold  and  silver 
accoutrements,  in  burnished  arms,  in  lustrous  ornaments  and 
priceless  jewels,  when  a  series  of  processions  of  kings,  princes, 
and  ambassadors  was  passing  to  the  grand  old  Abbey.  The 
preparations  at  Westminster  Abbey  had  included  the  construction 
of  galleries  and  seats  for  between  9000  and  10,000  persons,  and 
the  sum  of  ^'17,000  had  been  voted  by  parliament  for  the 
expenses  of  the  celebration.  The  service  was  fully  choral,  the 
great  organ  being  played  by  Dr.  Bridge  the  organist  of  the 
Abbey,  supported  by  an  orchestra  which  included  bass  instru 
ments  and  drums.  The  choir  consisted  of  three  hundred  voices, 
the  singers  having  been  recruited  from  the  Abbey  itself,  and 
from  the  chapels  royal,  St.  Paul's,  and  other  churches. 

The  great  procession  of  the  day,  that  of  the  Queen  and  the 
royal  family,  was  arranged  to  leave  Buckingham  Palace  at  half- 
past  eleven.  Preceded  by  a  detachment  of  Life  Guards,  the 
royal  huntsmen,  foresters,  and  other  attendants,  with  the  master 
of  the  buckhounds,  six  royal  carriages,  drawn  by  pairs  of  bay 
horses,  conveyed  officers  and  ladies  of  the  royal  household  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  waiting.  The  last  of  these  carriages 
was  occupied  by  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  mistress  of  the 
robes,  the  Princess  Victoria  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  the  Princess 
Margaret  of  Prussia,  and  the  young  Prince  Alfred  of  Edinburgh; 
then    followed    a    brilliant    array   of   distinguished    officers    and 
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noblemen,  appointed  as  equerries  to  the  royal  and  imperial 
princes,  and  aides-de-camp  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Next 
rode  the  equally  brilliant  head-quarter  staff  of  the  Uuke  of 
Cambridge,  commander-in-chief;  the  aides-de-camp  to  his  royal 
highness,  and  the  chief  administrative  officers  of  the  army; 
Major-general  Sir  R.  Biddulph,  G.C.INI.G.,  C.B.,  Quartermaster- 
general;  Major-general  Harman,  K.C.I).,  military  secretary;  and 
General  the  Viscount  Wolseley,  K. P., G.C.B.,G.C.M. G., adjutant- 
general.  These  immediately  preceded  four  carriages  each  drawn 
by  four  bay  horses  conveying  her  Majesty's  elder  granddaughters, 
and  the  Duchesses  of  Connaught  and  Albany,  the  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Princesses  Christian,  Louise  (Marchioness 
of  Lome),  and  Beatrice  (Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg). 

Then  preceded  by  the  master  of  the  horse,  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  came  the  splendid  group  which,  next  to  the  Queen 
herself,  was  the  great  attraction  of  the  procession,  the  body- 
guard of  seventeen  princes  in  military  uniform,  superbly  mounted 
and  wearing  their  jewels  and  orders.  They  rode  in  the  follow- 
inof-  order,  three  abreast  and  reckoninsf  from  left  to  rioht: 
the  hereditary  Prince  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  the  Prince  Christian 
Victor  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  the  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg, 
the  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  the  Prince  George  of  Wales,  the 
hereditary  Grand-duke  of  Hesse,  the  Grand-duke  Serge  of 
Russia,  the  Prince  Albert  Victor  of  Wales,  the  Prince  William 
of  Prussia,  the  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Lome  (who  rode  together  when  the  procession  first  left  the 
palace),  the  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  the  Crown- 
prince  Frederick  William  of  Germany,  the  Grand-duke  of  Hesse. 
The  three  sons  of  her  Majesty,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  rode  together, 
and  were  followed  by  the  picturesque  and  splendidly  accoutred 
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Orientals;  the  officers  of  the  Indian  contingent  representing  the 
hnest  cavalry  in  the  Indian  service  and  specially  commanded  to 
form  an  extra  escort  to  her  Majesty. 

In  the  royal  carriage,  drawn  by  six  cream-coloured  horses, 
and  attended  by  walking  footmen,  were  the  Princess  Royal  (the 
Crown-princess  of  Germany),  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  our 
Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen.  The  royal  carriage  was  followed 
by  two  equerries-in-waiting  and  two  other  high  officers,  and 
immediately  after  them  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  followed 
by  a  field-officer's  escort.  The  spectacle  of  the  body-guard  of 
princes  touched  the  chord  of  emotion.  The  three  royal  brothers, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Duke 
of  Connaught  were  w^armly  cheered,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
held-marshal's  uniform  and  mounted  on  his  golden  chestnut 
horse,  receiving  those  hearty  manifestations  which  always  greet 
him,  w^th  that  simple  cheerful  bonhomie  w^hich  makes  him  ever 
popular.  One  prominent  figure  to  which  all  eyes  turned  was  the 
Crown- prince  of  Germany,  the  husband  of  our  Princess  Royal. 
Mounted  on  a  magnificent  bay  charger,  the  property  of  the 
Queen,  and  wearing  the  white  uniform  and  silver  helmet  of  his 
Pomeranian  regiment,  and  carrying  his  marshal's  staff,  he  looked 
indeed  a  king  of  men,  his  stalwart  form,  clear  frank  expression, 
and  commanding  mien,  proclaiming  him  to  be  one  worthy  of  the 
genuine  acclamation  which  greeted  him  as  he  rode  by. 

But  throughout  that  marvellous  journey  the  Queen  was  the 
central  figure,  the  loved  presence  to  whom  all  eyes  were  turned, 
and  her  advance  was  marked  by  loud  and  enthusiastic  bursts 
of  cheering.  Her  Majesty  was  deeply  affected.  With  radiant 
looks  she  continued  to  bow  right  and  left,  and  seemed  to  read 
in  the  faces  of  the  people  the  signs  of  that  loyal  trust  which 
made  the  day  significant.      It  was  noticed  with  wdiat  genuine 
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delight  her  JNIajesty's  eldest  daughter,  who  with  the  Princess 
of  Wales  was  cheered  to  the  echo,  observed  the  grand  tempest 
of  loyal  and  affectionate  enthusiasm  which  continued  to  the  very 
door  of  the  Abbey,  where  kings  and  princes,  peers  and  prelates, 
waited  to  join  with  the  royal  house  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 

Under  the  control  of  the  accomplished  organist  of  the 
Abbey  the  march  from  Lohcng^nn,  given  by  desire  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Pontifical  march  by  Lemmens,  and  Benedict's 
"  Marche  des  Templiers,"  had  been  played  while  the  great  per- 
sonages were  being  conducted  along  the  nave.  Suddenly  the 
march  from  Handel  filled  the  building  with  thunderous  melody, 
and  the  strains  of  the  national  anthem  followed,  telling  the  vast 
assembly  that  her  Majesty  was  robing  for  the  Abbey  procession. 
At  twenty  five  minutes  to  one,  from  above  the  conductor's 
rostrum,  the  four  state  trumpeters  blew  a  ringing  blast  upon 
their  silver  clarions. 

The  minor  canons  and  the  residentiary  canons  of  W^est- 
minster  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  went 
first,  wearing  rich  vestments  of  the  church.  To  them  succeeded 
two  heralds,  Lancaster  and  Windsor,  in  blazoned  tabards,  and 
a  group  of  court  officials  in  full  uniform.  Then  came  the  royal 
princes  in  splendid  military  array,  the  rear  brought  up  by  the 
Prince  Imperial  of  Germany,  the  Dukes  of  Edinburgh  and 
Connaught,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Every  king,  prince, 
nobleman,  and  gentleman  enrolled  in  the  British  orders  of 
knisfhthood  wore  his  full  chivalric  insicrnia.  Garter  kino^-of-arms 
was  followed  by  the  lord-steward  and  lord-chamberlain,  imme- 
diately preceding  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  who  entered  the 
choir  to  the  sound  of  the  national  anthem,  and  accompanied 
only  by  her  children  and  her  children's  children,  and  attended 
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by  her  great  officers  of  state.  Her  Majesty,  who  looked 
remarkably  well,  and  whose  countenance  literally  beamed  with 
happiness,  wore  black  attire;  but  she  also  wore  the  insignia  of 
many  orders,  and  her  head-dress  of  white  lace,  sparkling  with 
diamonds,  was  more  of  a  coiffure  than  a  bonnet.  As  she 
passed  up  the  choir  into  the  chancel,  and  on  to  the  dais,  she 
made  gracious  and  graceful  inclinations  to  the  spectators  on 
either  side.  Conducted  by  the  lord-chamberlain  to  her  throne, 
she  made  a  reverent  obeisance  to  the  altar,  and  when  seated, 
until  the  service  was  concluded,  was  invisible  to  the  prodigious 
concourse  of  her  loyal  subjects  in  the  choir,  but  not  to  her 
family  on  either  side,  or  to  the  clergy  or  to  the  royal  personages 
in  the  sacrarium. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
and  the  Bishop  of  London  officiated.  The  musical  service  was 
extremely  solemn,  grand,  and  affecting.  The  special  music  was 
partly  selected  by  the  Queen  from  the  compositions  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  and  partly  composed  and  arranged  for  the  occa- 
sion by  Dr.  Bridge.  After  the  responsive  prayers  and  blessings 
by  the  precentor  and  choir,  the  solemn  and  devotional  Te  Deum 
Laudamus  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  written  for  soli,  chorus, 
and  orchestra,  was  finely  performed.  Three  special  and  beauti- 
fully simple  and  appropriate  prayers  were  then  offered  by  the 
archbishop,  and  were  followed  by  the  people's  prayer  "  Exaudiat 
te  Dominus,"  to  the  5th  Gregorian  tune;  the  dean  then  read 
the  lesson,  and  after  that  came  the  anthem  specially  com- 
posed by  Dr.  Bridge,  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  thy  God,  which 
delighted  in  thee  to  set  thee  on  His  throne  to  be  king  for  the 
Lord  thy  God."  In  this  fine  performance  the  music  of  the 
national  anthem  appeared  in  the  first  chorus  and  again  in  the 
final   portion.      Two  more  prayers  were   then  offered,  and   the 
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Queen,  who  with  most  of  those  present  had  been  visibly 
affected,  and  had  devotionally  followed  the  words  in  the  book 
which  had  been  handed  to  her,  bowed  her  head  upon  her  hands 
as  the  benediction  was  joronounced,  and  the  solemn  celebration 
came  to  a  close.  Then  followed  the  only  demonstration  which 
could  have  added  to  the  ceremonial  a  simple  grace  otherwise 
unattainable  Each  prince  and  princess  of  the  royal  family 
bowed  before  the  Sovereign  Lady,  Queen  and  Mother,  and 
kissed  her  hand,  receiving  in  return  an  affectionate  salute, 
and  when  the  Crown-princess  of  Germany,  the  Princess  Royal, 
approached,  and  bending  low  sank  at  her  mother's  feet  and 
kissed  her  hand,  the  Queen  raised  her  tenderly  and  repeatedly 
caressed  her.  Her  Majesty  embraced  all  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  her  family  with  manifest  emotion,  and  to  com- 
plete the  tenderness  and  pathos  of  the  scene  called  back  the 
Crown-prince  and  the  Grand-duke  of  Hesse  with  a  winning 
smile  to  confer  upon  them  the  privilege  they  had  failed  to 
receive  or  to  claim.  Her  Majesty  then  made  an  obeisance  to 
the  foreign  royalties  who  were  on  either  side  of  the  sacrarium, 
and  this  having  been  returned  by  them  the  organ  played 
Mendelssohn's  thrillinor  "  March  of  the  Priests"  in  Athalic,  and 
the  brilliant  throng  slowly  receded  and  disappeared. 

The  illuminations  at  night  were  magnificent;  but  the  splen- 
dour was  not  confined  to  London  and  its  vast  suburbs;  every 
city  and  important  town  in  the  realm  was  lighted  by  devices 
which  surpassed  any  previous  achievements  of  the  kind.  It  may 
be  said,  too,  that  on  that  evening  (for  there  was  no  night,  but 
only  a  soft  and  tranquil  twilight)  the  British  Isles  were  ringed 
with  festal  fire  to  celebrate  the  Jubilee  of  their  Sovereign  Lady. 
On  rugged  cliffs  and  beacon  hills,  on  mountain  peaks  and 
lofty  heaths   and  commons,  great  bonfires  blazed.      From   the 
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Scuir  in  Eigg  and  the  far  Orkneys  to  Plinlimmon  and  Llan- 
byther — from  the  Cathedral  at  Ely  to  Shillelagh  and  the 
Dunran  Mountain  in  Wicklow — flame  after  flame  leaped  up 
in  answer  to  the  signal  rocket-flight  and  the  great  flare  from 
the  Worcestershire  beacon  on  the  Malvern  Hills,  1400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Skiddaw  and  Scawfell,  Snowdon, 
Cader  Idris,  and  Plinlimmon,  from  their  greater  heights  blazed 
forth  in  answering  flame,  and  soon  from  a  thousand  places- 
some,  like  Hampstead  Heath,  great  open  spaces  commanding 
a  populous  district,  and  others  amidst  lonely  crags  overlooking 
the  sea,  or  on  steep  mountain  sides — the  bonfires  broke  alight 
and  burned  till  dawn. 

On  the  2  2d  her  Majesty  held  a  reception  at  which  were  pre- 
sented the  Jubilee  gifts  sent  from  the  Continent  and  the  British 
colonies.  Her  Majesty  next  received  a  deputation  of  about 
three  hundred  noble  and  distinguished  ladies  to  present  the 
Women's  Jubilee  Offering,  the  result  of  contributions  by  above 
three  millions  of  women  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  amount- 
ing to  over  ^75,000,  a  sum  which  it  was  expected  would  reach 
to  ^80,000  before  the  lists  were  closed.  With  the  gift  was 
presented  an  address  on  vellum  fringed  with  gold  and  adorned 
with  the  royal  arms,  the  dates  1837  1887,  and  the  arms  of  the 
chief  cities.  Her  Majesty  afterwards  received  Jubilee  gifts 
from  royal  and  princely  visitors  and  deputations  representing 
artistic  and  other  societies  and  corporations,  those  of  the  royal 
donors  being  personally  presented.  The  Queen  accompanied 
by  her  daughters  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family  after- 
wards inspected  the  presents  with  great  interest,  and  thanked 
those  to  whom  she  had  not  previously  expressed  her  acknow- 
ledgments. 

The  Oueen  was  to  return  to  \\'^indsor  in  the  eveninq-,  but 
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on  her  way  to  Paddington  station  had  to  fulfil  an  engagement 
to  be  present  at  one  of  the  most  suggestive  and  remarkable 
of  all  the  Jubilee  celebrations. 

For  some  months  previously  Mr.  Edward  Lawson,  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  had,  through  the 
columns  of  that  journal,  announced  the  intention  of  organizing 
a  great  fete  in  Hyde  Park  for  representative  school  children 
of  the  metropolis. 

He  and  his  co-proprietors  had  commenced  with  a  large 
contribution,  others  followed  daily  in  sums  from  three  figures 
in  pounds  to  one  figure  in  pence.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
consented  to  be  president  of  the  scheme;  a  committee  and 
assistant  committees  of  ladies  of  distinction  were  formed;  the 
Rev.  ]Mr.  Diggle,  the  chairman  of  the  London  School  Board, 
undertook  the  selection  of  children  from  Board  and  Voluntary 
schools ;  and  the  result  of  the  active  interest  and  complete 
organization  was  that  on  this  day,  the  2 2d  of  June,  about 
27,000  children,  boys  and  girls,  many  of  them  little  more  than 
infants,  were  safely  and  happily  assembled  in  Hyde  Park,  on  the 
space  of  ground  from  the  drive  on  the  north  of  the  Serpentine  to 
the  north  of  the  park  skirted  on  the  east  by  the  trees  that  shadow 
the  roadway  leading  to  the  Marble  Arch.  It  is  significant  that  a 
large  number,  probably  the  majority,  of  the  ladies  who  had  pre- 
sented the  women's  memorial  to  the  Oueen,  were  on  the  orrounds 
to  receive  the  children  in  the  ten  large  marquees  where  they 
were  to  be  provided  with  refreshments.  The  whole  space 
was  marked  off  with  Venetian  masts,  and  about  three  thousand 
police,  and  squadrons  of  life-guards  and  foot-guards  had  been 
on  the  alert  to  see  the  little  ones  safely  to  their  destination,  and 
to  keep  the  ground  when  they  arrived. 

The  ten  marquees  were  presided   over  by  the    Duchess  of 
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Manchester,  the  Duchess  of  Abercorn,  the  Countess  of  Rosebery, 
the  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Mrs.  Lawson,  the  Countess 
Spencer,  Lady  Rothschild,  the  Countess  of  Lathom,  Lady 
Randolph  Churchill,  and  Lady  Hayter,  each  of  whom  was  helped 
in  her  laborious  but  still  pleasant  task  by  eleven  other  ladies  and 
twelve  gentlemen.  On  arriving  at  the  park  the  various  contin- 
gents of  children  were  conducted  to  these  tents  in  bodies  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  there  each  child  was  supplied  with  a  cup 
of  milk,  lemonade,  or  ginger-beer,  and  given  a  bag  containing  a 
meat-pie,  a  square  of  cake,  a  bun,  and  an  orange,  which  they 
passed  out  of  the  tent  to  consume,  till  all  were  supplied  and  the 
tables  cleared  of  the  ddbris,  and  furnished  with  cooling  drinks 
which  any  child  might  have  for  the  asking.  Amusements  were 
provided  without  limit,  including  twenty  Punch  and  Judy  shows, 
eight  marionette  theatres,  eighty-six  cosmoramic  views  and  peep- 
shows,  nine  troupes  of  performing  dogs,  ponies,  and  monkeys, 
hundreds  of  Aunt  Sallies  and  knock-'em-downs,  a  hundred  large 
luck)^  dip  barrels,  a  thousand  skipping-ropes  with  "  Jubilee 
handles,"  ten  thousand  small  balloons.  Forty-two  thousand  toys 
were  distributed  at  the  different  centres  where  the  amuse- 
ments were  going  on,  and  the  children  were  further  gratified 
by  the  presentation  to  each  of  a  Jubilee  medal,  and  by  the  spectacle 
of  a  balloon  ascent  by  Mr.  W.  Dale,  who  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  committee  his  new  balloon  the  "Victoria  Park."  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  chairman  of  the  committee,  accompanied  by 
the  Princess,  arrived  shortly  after  four  o'clock.  The  massed 
bands  played  the  national  anthem  as  the  Queen  entered  the 
park  at  a  quarter  to  six  amidst  the  cheers  of  enormous  crowds. 
Previously  to  her  Majesty's  departure  from  the  palace  the  chil- 
dren had  fallen  in  and  marched  with  the  bands  to  their  stations 
aloni::  the  line  down  which  the  Oueen  was  to  drive. 
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The  royal  party,  which  included  the  Crown-prince  and 
Princess  of  Germany  and  Prince  and  Princess  Henry  of  Batten- 
berg,  was  escorted  by  a  troop  of  Life  Guards  and  a  troop  of 
Indian  cavalry.  Her  Majesty  drove  slowly  down  the  line,  and 
as  soon  as  she  reached  the  flagstaff  in  front  of  the  pavilion 
the  royal  standard  was  hoisted  and  the  bands  struck  up  "  God 
Save  the  Oueen,"  the  children  sin"-inor  one  verse  in  unison. 
Her  Majesty  was  presented  by  Miss  Lawson  with  a  bouquet 
of  beautiful  orchids,  the  holder  of  which  bore  the  inscription : 
"Not  Queen  alone;  but  Mother,  Queen,  and  Friend  in  one!" 
The  special  ceremony  of  the  afternoon  then  took  place,  in  the 
shape  of  the  presentation  of  a  memorial  cup  to  a  little  girl  who 
commenced  her  attendance  at  the  St.  Mary's  Western  National 
School,  Marylebone,  in  18S0,  when  five  years  of  age,  and  had 
never  missed  a  single  attendance  for  seven  years.  Her  Ma- 
jesty graciously  spoke  a  few  words  of  congratulation  to  the 
dilioent  scholar,  who  was  brought  to  the  side  of  the  carriage, 
and  then  handed  her  a  Jubilee  mug,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Doulton,  and  embellished  with  portraits  of  her  Majesty  in  1837 
and  1887,  the  ceremony  symbolizing  the  presentation  of  similar 
memorial  Jubilee  mugs,  which  had  been  handed  to  all  the  others 
earlier  in  the  afternoon.  After  a  few  seconds  there  was  a  blast 
of  trumpets,  intimating  that  the  presentation  by  the  Queen  had 
been  made,  and  a  flag  signal  evoked  a  very  creditable  perfor- 
mance of  two  verses  of  the  "  Old  Hundredth,"  "  All  people  that 
on  earth  do  dwell,"  by  the  assembled  children.  Immediately 
afterwards,  at  a  similar  flag  signal,  "  Rule  Britannia"  was  com- 
menced, and  continued  until  her  Majesty  had  driven  out  of  the 
park.  Subsequently,  the  first  verse  of  "  God  Bless  the  Prince 
of  Wales"  was  sung  with  admirable  vigour  and  effect,  accom- 
panied by  the  bells;    and  finally  the  last  verse  of  the  national 
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anthem  was  given,  this  being  practically  the  signal  that  the 
fete  was  over.  The  children  were  then  marched  out  with  their 
friends  and  teachers,  and  all  were  conveyed  home  without  a 
single  serious  accident. 

Her  Majesty  reached  Slough  at  half-past  six,  and,  after  being 
received  there  by  the  Lord-lieutenant  and  the  High-sheriff  of 
Bucks,  entered  her  carriage  to  drive  through  Eton  to  Windsor, 
accompanied  by  the  Crown-princess  of  Germany,  the  Princess 
Christian,  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh;  while  in  other  carriages 
were  the  Princess  Louise,  the  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg, 
the  Duke  of  Coburg,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught, 
Prince  Albert  Victor  of  Wales,  the  Princess  Victoria  of  Prussia, 
and  the  suite.  The  provost  of  Eton,  the  head-master,  the 
vice-provost,  and  most  of  the  fellows,  together  with  the  principal 
assistant  masters  and  the  captains  of  the  school,  were  waiting  to 
receive  her  Majesty  and  to  present  addresses.  The  old  college 
was  adorned  with  picturesque  decorations,  the  company  was 
very  select,  and  the  demonstrations  of  loyalty  very  enthusiastic, 
and  the  Queen  received  and  replied  to  the  addresses  with  evident 
pleasure.  The  royal  cortege  was  followed  to  Windsor  by  the 
Eton  volunteers  and  students. 

On  the  dais,  at  the  foot  of  the  band-stand  facing  the  me- 
morial statue  on  the  Castle  Hill,  were  the  Grand-duke  of  Hesse 
and  his  son,  and  the  Princesses  Irene  and  Alice,  Prince 
Christian,  Prince  and  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg,  Prince 
Albert  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  other  invited  guests;  and 
near  the  statue  were  Sir  H.  L.  Simpson,  the  mayor  of  Windsor, 
and  other  gentlemen;  and  the  mayoress  and  other  ladies,  who 
carried  exquisite  bouquets  for  presentation  to  the  Queen  and 
the  princesses.  "  Home,  Sweet  Home"  and  "  Auld  Lang  Syne" 
were   played  by   the  band   of  the   Coldstreams  on  the   Castle 
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Hill.  In  replying  to  an  address  from  the  Jubilee  Committee, 
her  Majesty  said :  "  I  am  deeply  touched  by  the  gratifyinir 
and  endearing  evidence  which  this  work  of  art  affords  of  your 
attachment  to  my  throne  and  person.  It  is  particularly  pleasing 
to  me  that  this  memorial  should  have  been  erected  by  the 
inhabitants  of  this  neighbourhood,  among  whom  so  much  of 
my  reign  has  been  spent  and  so  many  events  of  my  life  have 
occurred."  The  representatives  of  the  parishes  contributing 
to  the  Jubilee  fund  were  presented  to  her  Majesty,  and  by  the 
direction  of  Prince  Christian,  the  Lord  High-steward  of  Windsor, 
the  statue  was  unveiled  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub-committee, 
amidst  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  a  "ruffle"  of  drums,  and  the 
rintrino-  of  bells. 

At  night  the  royal  burgh  was  splendidly  illuminated,  and 
the  castle  itself  made  a  grand  and  imposing  appearance,  but 
the  most  beautiful  spectacle  was  provided  by  the  torchlight 
procession  of  the  Eton  students — Eton  volunteers  in  gray 
undress  uniform,  and  companies  of  boys,  in  alternate  blue  and 
white,  altogether  about  nine  hundred,  bearing  torches  and 
Chinese  lanterns.  The  procession  marched,  with  the  bands 
of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  and  the  Coldstreams,  to  the  quad- 
rangle, where  a  large  company  had  assembled.  The  boys 
formed  the  centre  of  the  square  joining  the  corridor,  and  on 
the  appearance  of  the  Queen  and  the  court  at  the  open  win- 
dows sang  "  God  save  the  Queen"  accompanied  by  the  band, 
the  volunteers  forming  the  letters  V.  R.  with  torches  and 
lanterns.  Other  figures,  "the  Rose"  and  the  "Union  Jack," 
were  formed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  coloured  lanterns, 
and  as  each  figure  dissolved  the  boys  sang  their  boating  song, 
a  special  Jubilee  song,  composed  for  the  occasion,  with  a  truly 
jubilant  chorus   of  "Victoria!    Victoria!    Victoria!   our   Queen!" 
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and  the  famous  "  Carmen  Etonense."  Then  all  the  boys  formed 
up  in  column,  and  advanced  in  quick  time,  bands  playing  and 
drums  beatinof  with  the  sono^  in  unison: 

Post  lustra  decern 

Salve  Regina 
Mater  vera  Patriae ; 

Regina  Salve 
Victoria. 

Then  came  three  cheers,  the  bands  playing  the  national  anthem, 
and  the  last  march  past,  the  boys  in  the  quadrangle  retiring, 
and  the  sounds  of  the  music  becoming  fainter  as  the  tv^o  com- 
panies on  the  slope  of  the  Round  Tower  formed  themselves, 
with  their  torches  and  lanterns,  into  a  brilliant  "  Good-night." 
When  all  was  still  the  Queen  said  to  the  head-master  of  Eton, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Warre,  "  I  am  very  grateful  for  the 
welcome  you  have  given  me,  and  sincerely  thank  you  for  this 
beautiful  sight." 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  vast  assembly  in  Hyde 
Park  represented  only  a  contingent  of  the  great  body  of  school 
children  in  London  and  the  immediate  suburbs,  and  organiza- 
tions had  been  formed  to  give  Jubilee  treats  to  many  thousands 
of  those  who  had  not  been  included  on  that  occasion.  A  large 
number  of  children  were  entertained  in  the  Temple  Gardens, 
and  again  the  Drapers'  Company  generously  came  forward  and 
provided  delightful  entertainments  at  the  People's  Palace,  first 
for  ten  thousand  girls,  and  on  the  following  day  for  ten  thousand 
boys,  of  the  schools  of  Hackney  and  the  Tower  Hamlets. 

At  Windsor  the  Jubilee  festivities  were  continued  by  the 
entertainment  of  six  thousand  children.  The  Oueen  drove  to 
the  park  to  see  them  on  her  way  to  an  inspection  of  suburban 
and  provincial  volunteer  fire  brigades,  in  which  above  a  thousand 
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men  took  part,  and  afterwards  passed  in  a  very  fine  torchlight 
procession,  carrying  coloured  fires. 

Of  the  more  solemn  celebrations,  the  Jubilee  thanksgiving 
service  held  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  the  23d,  and  attended 
by  the  lord-mayor  and  corporation,  the  civic  officials  and  court 
of  lieutenancy,  and  the  masters  and  wardens  of  companies,  was 
among  the  most  remarkable.  Dr.  Stainer,  who  conducted  the 
musical  service,  having  chosen  Handel's  "  Dettingen  Te  Deum," 
with  a  ereat  choir  of  three  hundred  voices  and  an  orchestral 
band  of  fifty-four  instruments. 

The  earnest  and  enthusiastic  celebration  of  the  Jubilee,  and 
the  vast  number  of  letters  and  messages  of  loyal  congratulation 
which  had  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  had  deeply  affected 
the  Queen,  who,  on  the  24th  of  June,  issued  the  following 
letter  to  her  subjects  by  means  of  a  supplement  to  the  London 
Gazette: — 

"Windsor  Castle, //^«t' 24,  1887. 

"  I  am  anxious  to  express  to  my  people  my  warm  thanks  for  the 
kind,  and  more  than  kind,  reception  I  met  with  on  going  to  and  returning 
from  Westminster  Abbey,  with  all  my  children  and  grandchildren. 

"  The  enthusiastic  reception  I  met  with  then,  as  well  as  on  all  these 
eventful  days,  in  London  as  well  as  in  Windsor,  on  the  occasion  of  my 
Jubilee,  has  touched  me  most  deeply.  It  has  shown  that  the  labour  and 
anxiety  of  fifty  long  years,  twenty-two  of  which  I  spent  in  unclouded 
happiness  shared  and  cheered  by  my  beloved  husband,  while  an  equal 
number  were  full  of  sorrows  and  trials,  borne  without  his  sheltering  arm 
and  wise  help,  have  been  appreciated  by  my  people. 

"  This  feeling,  and  the  sense  of  duty  towards  my  dear  country  and 
subjects  who  are  so  inseparably  bound  up  with  my  life,  will  encourage 
me  in  my  task — often  a  very  difficult  and  arduous  one — during  the 
remainder  of  my  life. 

"The  wonderful    order   preserved    on  this   occasion,  and    the   good 
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behaviour  of  the  enormous   multitudes  assembled,   merits  my  highest 
admiration. 

"  That  God  may  protect  and  abundantly  bless  my  country  is  my 
fervent  prayer. 

"VICTORIA   R.  AND  I." 

The  celebrations  v^^hich  took  place  in  London  during  the 
last  week  in  June  may  be  said  to  have  closed  with  a  ball  given 
by  the  lord-mayor,  the  sheriffs,  and  the  corporation  of  the 
city  at  the  Guildhall  on  the  28th.  The  occasion  was  one  of 
crreat  maornificence.  The  King:  and  Oueen  of  the  Belirians, 
the  King  of  Denmark,  the  King  of  Saxony,  the  King  of  the 
Hellenes,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  other  members 
of  the  royal  family,  with  a  number  of  princely  and  noble  visitors 
and  distinguished  guests  assembled.  There  were  between 
four  and  five  thousand  persons  present,  and  the  proverbial 
hospitality  of  the  city  was  displayed  in  a  manner  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  surpassed. 

The  Queen  herself  held  a  garden  party  at  Buckingham 
Palace  on  the  29th,  which  was  attended  by  the  royal  guests  and 
above  five  thousand  persons  of  distinction  who  were  honoured 
with  invitations.  On  her  way  from  Paddington  to  Buckingham 
Palace  her  Majesty  visited  Kensington,  the  place  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  early  years  of  her  life,  and  where  she  had 
received  the  news  of  her  accession. 

On  the  30th  her  Majesty  was  again  at  Windsor,  where  a 
court  was  held  to  receive  personal  congratulations  and  addresses 
from  Indian  chiefs,  deputations  from  native  Indian  states,  from 
the  municipal  corporations  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  and  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  presidency  of  Madras,  the  latter  address 
having  been  adopted  and  signed  at  a  hundred  and  ninety-one 
towns  on  behalf  of  thirty-two  millions  of  her  Majesty's  subjects. 
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The  court  was  an  important  and  splendid  assembly,  at  which 
the  Queen  conferred  orders  and  medallions  on  several  of  the 
Indian  princes  and  representatives,  some  of  whom  had  brought 
presents  to  her  Majesty,  notably  his  highness  the  Thakore 
Sahib  of  Morvi,  who  rode  up  to  the  royal  entrance  in  the 
quadrangle  and  presented  a  fully-caparisoned  charger,  to  re- 
ceive which  her  Majesty  descended  from  the  Green  Drawing- 
room  to  the  quadrangle  on  the  termination  of  the  ceremonies. 

Nearly  every  day  brought  some  solemn  or  courtly  ceremony 
and  some  state  observance  or  festivity,  and  on  the  2d  July  there 
was  again  a  meeting  of  illustrious  guests  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
where  the  Queen  witnessed  the  march  past  of  28,000  of  the 
volunteers  of  the  metropolis.  The  military  procession  was 
headed  by  the  staff  of  the  home  districts,  followed  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  his  staff,  the  Prince  being  captain-general  of  the 
Horse  Artillery  company,  which  took  the  pas,  and  was  followed 
by  the  Royal  Naval  Volunteers  headed  by  Lieutenant-com- 
mander Sir  Allen  Young,  C.B. 

Monday  the  4th  of  July  had  been  appointed  for  the  impor- 
tant and  significant  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  building  of  the  Imperial  Institute.  The  stone  was  to 
be  laid  in  the  place  which  was  the  site  of  the  central  avenue  of 
the  previous  Exhibitions,  near  the  entrance  to  the  structure 
known  as  "  Old  London,"  the  building  being  intended  to  face 
southward  upon  a  new  roadway  running  through  from  Exhibition 
Road  and  Queen's  Gate  near  where  the  main  Indian  court  was 
situated  in  1886.  A  vast  and  sumptuous  pavilion  had  been 
erected  in  the  grounds  to  hold  about  10,000  persons,  and  it 
was  crowded,  the  scene  presenting  bright  and  lively  character- 
istics resembling  those  of  similar  assemblies  already  described. 
The  Oueen  arrived  at  Paddincjton  from  Windsor  at  about  noon, 
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and  the  royal  cortege  consisted  of  seven  open  carriages,  the 
first  four  conveying  lords  and  ladies  in  waiting,  and  the  last  three 
the  hereditary  Grand-duke  of  Hesse  and  Prince  Henry  of 
Battenberg,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  and  the 
Princesses  Irene  and  Alix  of  Hesse,  and  the  Grand-duke  of 
Hesse,  Princess  Beatrice,  Princess  Christian  and  the  Queen.  At 
the  scene  of  the  day's  ceremonial,  the  vestibule  and  the  apart- 
ments to  which  it  led  were  in  themselves  a  wonderful  spectacle, 
the  superb  banks  of  moss  and  ferns,  the  exquisitely  fresh  flowers, 
especially  in  the  inner  vestibule  where  all  was  reflected  in  mirrors 
making  a  fairy-like  and  beautiful  effect.  The  corridor  of  striped 
canvas,  with  snow-white  roof  and  adorned  with  palms  and 
flags,  led  at  once  to  the  pavilion,  where  the  vast  multitude 
assembled  in  every  variety  of  uniform  and  costume  had  an 
imposing  effect,  the  pavilion  resembling  a  great  amphitheatre 
with  an  immense  arena  and  thirty  tiers  of  seats  from  floor 
to  ceiling.  Every  occupant,  it  was  believed,  could  see  the 
centre  of  the  great  space  where  stood  the  scarlet  dais  and  the 
scarlet  and  gold  canopied  throne.  To  this  throne  came  our 
Sovereign  Lady  surrounded  by  members  of  her  family  and 
officers  of  state  and  the  royal  household,  to  the  sound  of  the 
music  of  a  great  orchestra  and  a  chorus.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
read  an  address  briefly  setting  forth  the  intentions  and  hopes 
of  the  promoters  of  an  institution  which  should  be  a  fitting 
memorial  of  the  love  and  loyalty  of  her  Majesty's  subjects 
throughout  the  empire.  To  this  her  Majesty  replied,  expressing 
the  belief  and  hope  that  the  Imperial  Institute  would  play  a 
useful  part  in  combining  the  resources  of  the  empire  for  the 
common  advantage,  and  in  conducing  towards  the  welding  of  the 
colonies,  India,  and  the  mother  country  into  one  harmonious  and 
united  community.      After  the  performance  of  an  ode  written  by 
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Mr.  Lewis  Morris  and  set  to  music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  the 
Oucen,  assisted  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  architect,  laid 
the  stone,  consisting  of  a  block  of  colonial  granite  of  over  three 
tons  weight,  and  after  suitable  prayers  had  been  offered  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  received  an  address  from  the  royal 
commissioners  of  the  1851  Exhibition,  and  then  was  conducted 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  her  carriage  amidst  the  cheers  of  that 
vast  assembly  and  the  strains  of"  Rule  Britannia."  Her  Majesty 
with  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  members  of  the  royal 
family,  and  many  of  the  distinguished  company,  proceeded  to 
the  Albert  Hall  to  present  the  prizes  gained  by  successful 
juvenile  competitors  for  essays  on  "  Kindness  to  Animals,"  the 
prizes  having  been  awarded  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  the  date  announced  for  the  grand  review 
by  her  Majesty  at  Aldershot,  several  of  the  royal  and  noble 
guests  had  departed,  but  a  number  remained  to  be  present. 
Her  Majesty  had  gone  down  on  the  previous  evening  and 
spent  the  night  at  the  Royal  Pavilion,  from  the  windows  of 
which  she  watched  the  arrival  of  the  Guards  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  troops  before  the  review,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
and  the  Duke  of  Connaught  scanning  the  men  as  they  passed. 
At  a  little  after  eleven  the  royal  carriages  left  the  Pavilion  for 
the  saluting  point  amidst  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  loyalty. 
The  royal  standard  was  hoisted,  the  royal  salute  was  given,  the 
troops  presented  arms,  and  the  massed  bands  played  the 
national  anthem.  The  56,000  men  and  102  guns,  representing 
the  force  which  was  present,  included  a  large  contingent  of 
volunteer  reserve  forces,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  rode 
up  to  her  Majesty's  carriage,  presented  an  address  including 
those  forces  with  the  army  in  expressions  of  love  and  devotion. 
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The  Queen  accepted  the  address,  to  which  in  her  reply  she 
referred  in  terms  of  sincere  appreciation,  declaring  her  continued 
confidence  in  the  gallantry  and  self-devotion  of  the  army,  and 
in  the  able  co-operation  of  the  auxiliary  forces,  but  ending  by 
saying:  "  However  confident  I  may  feel  in  the  valour  and 
endurance  of  my  troops,  there  is  no  blessing  which  I  at  this 
season  more  earnestly  ask  of  Almighty  God  to  extend  to  my 
people,  during  the  remainder  of  my  reign,  than  that  of  peace." 

The  duke  then  retired  to  his  place  in  front  of  the  troops,  and 
taking  off  his  helmet  led  the  cheers  which  the  men  orave  with 
extraordinary  effect.  The  march  past,  performed  with  admirable 
precision,  occupied  nearly  three  hours.  Then  the  cavalry  and 
horse  artillery,  who  had  formed  on  the  ridge  to  the  east  of  the 
Long  valley,  advanced  towards  the  Queen  in  one  magnificent 
line  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  pace  was  gradually  increased  to 
a  gallop,  the  beat  of  the  horses'  hoofs  reverberating  in  the 
valley.  At  a  hundred  yards  from  the  line  of  the  stands  the 
men  were  suddenly  halted,  and  in  perfect  order  saluted  their 
Sovereign  Lady,  the  fifty  thousand  spectators  on  the  hillsides 
applauding  rapturously  this  brilliant  spectacle,  which  brought 
the  review  to  a  close,  as  the  Queen  and  the  royal  party  with 
its  escort  withdrew,  passing  through  an  avenue  formed  by  the 
infantry. 

On  the  14th  her  Majesty  was  engaged  at  Windsor  in  the 
pleasing  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation-stone  for  the  statue 
of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  which  was  to  form  part  of  the 
memorial  representing  the  gift  of  the  women  and  girls  of  her 
Majesty's  dominions.  In  an  inclosure  where  the  ceremony  was 
to  take  place  was  a  dais  with  chair  of  state,  and  stands  were 
erected  with  seats  for  the  ladies  who  represented  the  organization 
of  the  memorial.      On  a  table  covered   with   yellow  cloth  was 
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spread  a  piece  of  Eastern  embroidered  work  on  which  was 
inscribed  an  address  from  the  women  of  Burmah,  who  had  sent 
15,000  rupees  to  the  fund,  a  curious  inlaid  casket,  and  a  sacred 
Buddhist  red  and  gokl  chest  inclosing-  the  names  of  the  signa- 
tories to  the  address. 

Her  Majesty  had  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
contributors  to  the  Women's  Jubilee  Offering  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presentation  of  the  gift : — 

"Windsor  Castle, ///?/f  22,  1887. 

"  I  am  anxious  to  express  to  all  the  women  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland   how  deeply  gratified    I   am  by  their  very  kind   and  generous 

present.     I   thank  them  all  most  warmly  for  it,  and   shall  value  their 

gift  of  the  statue  of  my  beloved   husband   very  highly,  as  a  touching 

remembrance  of  this  interesting  and  never-to-be-forgotten  day,  and  of 

their  great  loyalty  and  affection. 

"VICTORIA   R.  AND  I." 

During  a  whole  month  the  Jubilee  celebrations  in  which  the 
Queen  took  a  personal  part  had  rapidly  succeeded  each  other, 
and  the  last  and  not  the  least  imposing  of  them  took  place 
on  the  23d  of  July.  The  spectacle  of  the  gathering  of  the 
great  British  fleet  at  Spithead  was  by  many  persons  considered 
to  be  a  pageant  more  vast  and  suggestive  than  any  of  the  gilded 
shows  of  state  or  the  splendid  processions  that  had  flashed 
through  the  streets.  It  was  calculated  that  about  thirty  thou- 
sand spectators  were  afloat  in  all  kinds  of  craft  in  Portsmouth 
roadstead;  and  the  crews  of  the  ships  actually  engaged  in  the 
review  would  have  increased  the  number  to  fifty  thousand 
persons  afloat  at  Spithead. 

The  fleet  was  moored  so  as  to  form  a  double  line  of  oreat 
ships,  the  centre  of  which  was  nearly  opposite  Gillicker  Point  on 
the  north,  and  Ryde  pier  on  the  south.    Between  it  and  Portsmouth 
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was  a  double  line  of  coast-defence  ships,  gunboats,  and  torpedo 
boats.  The  vessels  comprising  the  squadrons  were  anchored 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  the  space  between  the  two 
columns  being  rather  greater.  Troopships  with  visitors  and  num- 
bers of  steamers  and  yachts  were  to  the  south  of  the  squadrons. 
The  total  fleet  numbered  135  vessels,  consisting  of  26  armoured 
and  9  unarmoured  ships,  3  torpedo  cruisers,  i  torpedo  gun- 
boat, I  gun  and  torpedo  vessel,  38  first-class  torpedo  boats, 
^S  gunboats,  12  troopships,  i  paddle  frigate,  and  6  training 
brigs,  the  complement  of  officers  and  men  being  20,200,  and 
there  was  a  total  of  500  guns. 

The  Queen,  accompanied  by  the  Crown-prince  and  Princess 
of  Germany  and  Prince  and  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg, 
embarked  on  board  the  Victoria  and  Albert  soon  after  three 
in  the  afternoon,  the  royal  yacht  being  followed  by  the  Osborne 
and  by  a  procession  of  yachts  and  boats  forming  a  royal  flotilla, 
conveying  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  a  great  com- 
pany of  royal  and  distinguished  visitors.  The  procession  was 
itself  a  beautiful  sight,  every  vessel  bearing  flags  significant  of 
the  rank  of  the  passengers  on  board.  The  entire  fleet  saluted 
her  Majesty,  each  ship  firing  twenty-one  guns;  and  as  the  royal 
yacht  passed,  the  yards  of  the  masted  vessels,  and  the  turrets, 
breastwork,  and  decks  of  the  unmasted  vessels  were  manned 
by  the  crews,  the  marines  stood  at  attention  on  the  poops,  the 
officers  occupied  their  respective  conspicuous  positions,  and  the 
crews  cheered  with  a  vigour  that  at  a  distance  made  the  thou- 
sands of  voices  sound  like  the  breaking  of  the  sea  on  a  reef. 
The  whole  effect  was  inexpressibly  grand. 

The  end  of  the  long  line  having  been  reached,  a  wide 
sweep  was  made  to  the  east  before  the  royal  flotilla  returned, 
and  after  a  little  delay  to  enable  the  Queen  to  look  upon  the 
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whole  splendid  spectacle,  reached  the  centre  of  the  fleet,  where 
her  Majesty  ordered  the  ships  in  the  procession  to  anchor,  and 
directed  signals  to  be  hoisted  summoning  the  commanders 
of  all  the  vessels  to  attend  on  board  the  royal  yacht.  Opposite 
the  Queen  lay  the  Inflexible,  the  flagship  for  the  admiral 
(Admiral  Willes),  fitted  with  engines  of  8000  horse-power, 
armed  with  four  80-ton  guns  in  her  turrets,  eight  light  guns, 
four  quick-firing  and  seventeen  machine-guns,  and  three  torpedo- 
tubes.  Near  her  was  anchored  the  Collin^zuood,  a  vessel  of 
the  new  Admiral  class,  with  engines  of  9570  horse-power, 
capable  of  attaining  a  speed  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  miles  an 
hour,  and  armed  with  four  guns  of  43  tons  and  six  of  lesser 
weight,  and  with  twelve  quick-firing  guns  and  four  torpedo- 
tubes;  while  on  either  side  were  to  be  seen  some  of  the  most 
powerful  vessels  afloat. 

After  the  official  portion  of  the  review  was  over,  when  the 
Queen  had  steamed  back  to  Osborne  and  the  ships  had  been 
undressed  of  their  flags,  the  inhabitants  of  Portsmouth  were 
treated  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spectacles  it  is  possible 
to  imagine.  An  eye-witness  has  recorded  that  "  at  a  signal- 
rocket  sent  up  from  the  flag-ship,  a  ribbon  of  fire  was  drawn 
around  the  vessels  of  every  sort  that  formed  the  fleet.  At 
another  signal  from  the  Inflexible,  thousands  of  rockets,  sent 
up  from  every  quarter,  filled  the  air,  while  ship  after  ship  shone 
forth  outlined  in  red  and  blue  fires.  Sometimes  the  rockets 
soared  into  the  air,  and  the  red  and  blue  fires  burnt  from  this 
side  and  from  that,  apparently  just  as  fancy  dictated;  then 
suddenly,  as  by  a  common  understanding,  a  whole  line  of  battle- 
ships would  blaze  out  in  one  concerted  glare  of  red  flame,  or  a 
general  eruption  of  fire-balls  would  rise  from  the  whole  fleet. 
Last  of  all  came  the  most  weird  spectacle  of  the  whole  display. 
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As  if  to  remind  the  spectators  on  shore  that  what  they  were 
watching-  with  such  pleasure  was,  in  reaHty,  not  phiythings,  but 
the  most  terrible  engines  of  destruction,  the  great  ironclads 
turned  their  electric  lights  full  upon  the  shore,  and  showed  how 
that  keen  and  searching  glare  could  make  all  that  came  within 
its  scope  as  visible  as  if  it  were  daylight." 

The  celebrations,  particulars  of  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, represent  those  which  were  observed  in  almost  every 
city  and  township  of  the  United  Kingdom,  It  would  of  course 
be  impossible,  even  if  it  would  be  interesting,  to  give  the  details 
of  the  multitude  of  commemorations,  their  variety  being  only 
such  as  arose  from  peculiar  social  customs  or  legendary  peculiar- 
ities, or  from  the  opportunities  offered  by  imposing  cathedrals, 
churches,  and  public  edifices,  military  stations,  piers,  harbours, 
and  great  public  works.  But  in  almost  every  case  the  cele- 
brations were  prominently,  if  not  pre-eminently,  associated  with 
beneficence — with  acts  of  widely  extending  charity. 

At  Edinburgh  the  festivities  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced as  early  as  the  13th,  with  banquets  and  assemblies  of 
collegiate,  mercantile,  and  public  institutions,  and  the  despatch 
of  addresses  of  loyal  congratulation  to  the  Queen.  The  public 
celebrations  on  Jubilee  day  commenced  with  a  grand  thanks- 
giving service  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  attended  by  high 
officials  and  representatives  of  public  bodies,  the  sermon  being- 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Donald  Macleod.  A  review  was  held 
in  the  Queen's  Park,  at  which  about  50,000  spectators  were 
present.  At  night  there  was  a  great  bonfire  on  Arthur's  Seat, 
a  splendid  display  of  fireworks  was  seen  from  the  Calton  Hill, 
and  there  was  a  very  effective  torchlight  procession  of  students. 
An  address  from  the  royal  and  parliamentary  burghs  of  Scotland 
was  sent  to  her  Majesty.      Both  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  the 
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celebrations  may  be  said  to  have  continued  after  the  date  at 
which  the  chief  observances  were  held,  and  treats  to  great 
numbers  of  children,  provision  of  dinners  and  entertainments 
to  the  poor,  and  festivities  of  a  more  or  less  public  character 
marked  the  loyalty  and  good-will  which  were  inseparably  as- 
sociated with  the  orreat  occasion. 

The  chief  celebration  in  Glasgow  was  held  on  the  i6th, 
commencing  with  a  religfious  service  in  the  Cathedral  in  which 
the  minister,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burns,  was  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Donald  Macleod,  and  eminent  representatives  of  the  Free 
Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  The  music 
was  performed  by  the  Glasgow  Choral  Union.  Above  six 
thousand  of  the  deserving  poor  were  provided  with  dinners 
in  the  various  halls,  and  at  the  grand  review  on  Glasgow 
Green  the  forces  of  req-ulars  and  volunteers  numbered  about 
ten  thousand.  The  city  was  gaily  decorated,  and  in  the  evening 
was  for  the  most  part  brilliantly  illuminated,  while  high-class 
music  was  performed  by  excellent  bands  in  the  public  parks  and 
squares.  In  Aberdeen,  Jubilee  day  was  celebrated  by  similar 
rejoicings,  the  occasion  being  associated  with  the  inauguration 
of  a  new  peal  of  bells  in  St.  Nicholas'  tower  above  the  East  and 
West  Churches,  and  with  the  augmentation  to  ^30,000  of  a  fund 
for  the  extension  of  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

Throughout  Scotland  the  commemorations  were  of  the  same 
loyal  and  hearty  kind,  and  the  bonfires  and  beacons  which 
glowed  on  peak  and  hill  and  distant  mountain  added  greatly 
to  the  sense  of  the  Jubilee  being  observed  as  a  great  national 
festival. 

The  same  must  be  said  of  the  whole  kingdom,  where  the 
principal  towns  only  represented  the  manifestation  of  the 
general   loyal  enthusiasm,   in   which  villages  and   hamlets  vied 
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to  express  one  universal  sentiment;  and  both  in  towns  and 
villages,  where  the  public  bodies  were  not  rich  enough  to 
spend  much  money  on  decorations  and  public  festivities,  or  had 
contributed  most  of  the  fund  to  the  establishment  or  main- 
tenance of  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions,  some  wealthy 
and  generous  nobleman,  mayor,  or  public  personage  gathered 
around  him  a  few  fellow-workers,  and  by  his  own  contribution 
provided  a  large  part  of  the  entertainments  or  memorials. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  also,  that  in  numerous  cases  where 
no  local  benevolent  or  educational  foundation  was  inaugurated, 
larger  Jubilee  contributions  were  made  to  the  Imperial  Institute. 

In  Ireland,  in  the  north,  at  Belfast,  Armagh,  and  other 
towns,  the  Jubilee  was  celebrated  with  abundant  enthusiasm; 
and  in  Dublin  the  day  was  loyally  observed  as  a  holiday,  the 
streets  were  gaily  decorated,  and  at  night  many  of  the  public 
buildings  were  illuminated,  while  crowds  of  people  peaceably 
assembled  and  promenaded  the  chief  thoroughfares.  There 
were  special  thanksgiving  services  in  Christ  Church  and  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedrals  which  were  attended  by  large  congregations, 
and  there  were  sports  at  Balls  Bridge  which  attracted  a  great 
concourse  of  people.  These,  however,  were  but  observances 
preliminary  to  the  celebrations  which  took  place  on  the  27th, 
28th,  and  29th  of  June,  on  the  visit  of  the  Princes  Albert  Victor 
and  George  of  Wales,  for  whose  arrival  extensive  preparations 
were  made.  The  presence  of  the  princes  in  the  capital  was  the 
occasion  of  manifestations  of  loyalty  by  visitors  from  various 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  the  welcome  given  to  her  Majesty's  grand- 
sons was  marked  by  various  festivities,  the  reception  of  numerous 
deputations  and  addresses,  the  installation  of  Prince  Albert 
Victor  as  a  knight  of  St.  Patrick,  a  superb  review  in  the 
Phoenix    Park,   attended    by    about   sixty    thousand  spectators, 
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and,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  everywhere  manifested  in 
commemorating  the  Jubilee,  the  hi)ing  of  the  foundation-stone 
of  a  new  wing  of  the  hospital  for  incurables  at  Donnybrook, 
and  the  opening  of  two  new  ("  Jubilee")  wards  of  the  Children's 
Hospital  in  Harcourt  Street. 

In  Welsh  towns  and  villages,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man  at 
Ramsey,  there  were  commemorations  as  joyous  and  as  loyal  as 
amidst  the  teeming  populations  of  Sheffield,  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Nottingham,  Birmingham,  and  the  great  manufacturing 
towns.  In  all  alike  there  was  feasting;  and  in  many  places  of 
historical  interest  there  were  quaint  processions,  rustic  sports, 
and  innocent  merriment,  tempered  by  a  thought  of  the  solemn 
thankso'ivincr  services  and  the  sacred  music  which  inaui^furated 
the  celebrations. 

From  John  o'  Groats  to  Land's  End,  from  bonnie  Carlisle 
to  Portland  Bill  and  the  lovely  and  loyal  Isle  of  Wight,  from 
Norwich  spires  to  Anglesey  and  beautiful  Beaumaris,  one 
jubilant  shout  of  congratulation  and  thanksgiving  arose,  and 
the  name  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  was  spoken  with  reverence 
and  deep  regard  amidst  celebrations  more  varied,  more  ardent, 
and  with  deeper  sense  of  their  true  meaning  than  had  ever 
before  been  experienced.  Looking  upon  a  map  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  not  one  smallest  spot  or  circle  representing  a  community 
can  be  discerned  which  does  not  represent  a  Jubilee  celebration, 
the  foremost  features  of  which  were  care  for  the  aged,  the  poor, 
the  sick,  the  suffering,  and  for  the  countless  multitudes  of  school 
children  who  are  to  be  the  men  and  women  of  the  Immediate 
future. 

Nor  were  ardent  manifestations  of  affection  and  loyalty 
limited  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles,  or  of  British 
possessions.      In   foreign   lands  where    Britons  formed    even   a 
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small  community,  the  Jubilee  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign 
Lady  was  commemorated  by  festive  celebrations,  frequently 
associated  with  acts  of  charity  and  beneficence.  More  than  this, 
it  is  to  be  recorded  that  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world  where 
loyal  Britons  assembled  to  honour  their  Queen,  the  native  inhab- 
itants of  these  places  joined  them  in  festive  demonstrations  and 
cordial  expressions  of  good-will  to  the  British  sovereign.  At 
every  capital,  and  at  almost  every  important  city  and  town  in 
Europe, — at  Constantinople, — at  Cairo,  where  people  of  all 
creeds  and  nationalities  joined  in  the  commemorations, — at 
Alexandria,  where  the  khedive  and  high  officials  attended  the 
Jubilee  services  and  held  special  celebrations, — at  Suakim,  where 
the  natives  also  participated  in  the  festival, — at  Yokohama  in 
Japan,  where  there  were  great  fetes  and  splendid  illuminations, 
— at  Shanghai  and  at  Hong-Kong,  where,  though  the  jubilation 
was  deferred  till  the  28th  of  the  month,  a  permanent  memorial 
statue  of  the  Queen  was  erected, — the  Jubilee  was  celebrated 
with  unflacrorinor  enthusiasm. 

In  the  United  States,  the  cordial  cono-ratulations  of  the  orreat 
nation  who  are  of  our  own  blood  and  race  rose  to  the  height  of 
a  joint  observance  of  the  Jubilee  with  the  British  residents  in 
the  chief  cities  and  towns  of  the  country.  No  Englishman 
can  with  complacency  speak  of  Americans  as  foreigners,  or  think 
of  them  as  such,  and  their  hearty  sympathy,  the  graceful  and 
courteous  message  of  their  President  to  our  Sovereign  Lady, 
their  genuine  apjDreciation  of  her  virtues  and  outspoken  admir- 
ation of  her  character,  Avere  expressed  in  one  common  language. 
At  Washington  the  British  minister  invited  the  diplomatic  body 
to  a  banquet  in  honour  of  the  Jubilee.  At  Chicago  there  was  a 
celebration  banquet  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel.  At  Pittsburg 
there  were  festivities  in  which  about  10,000  people  participated, 
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and  at  Boston  there  was  a  great  Jubilee  meeting  at  the  Faneuil 
Hall.  Hut  it  was  at  New  York  that  most  of  the  British  residents 
in  the  United  States  united  in  holding  a  celebration  which  was 
the  more  imposing  because  of  the  cordial  support  and  sympathy 
of  many  leading  Americans. 

On  the  Sunday  afternoon  there  was  a  religious  musical 
service  in  Trinity  Church,  where  Bishop  Potter,  with  a  large 
number  of  the  clergy,  officiated,  and  a  great  congregation 
assembled.  In  the  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Parker  Morgan  preached  a  sermon  from  the  text:  "  A  woman 
that  feareth  the  Lord  she  shall  be  praised,"  in  which  he  said 
that  our  Sovereign  Lady  was  one  who,  regarded  as  Queen 
or  woman,  would  be  spoken  of  with  affection  and  respect  to  the 
end  of  history.  "  God  save  the  Queen"  was  played  on  the 
organ  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  and  all  present  were 
much  affected.  There  were  Jubilee  services  at  other  churches 
in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  on  the  21st  a  special  service 
was  held  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  the  largest  theatre 
in  New  York,  where  a  vast  audience  assembled,  including  a 
large  number  of  well-known  and  distinguished  public  men, 
Mr.  Erastus  Winan,  president  of  the  Canadian  Club,  presiding. 
The  service  was  opened  with  Handel's  Coronation  Anthem,  and 
after  prayer,  Mr.  Winan  delivered  an  address  which  was  warmly 
applauded.  Mr.  Seth  Low,  ex-mayor  of  Brooklyn,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  Americans,  was  enthusiastically  received.  In  the 
course  of  his  address  he  said,  speaking  of  the  Queen : 

"  She  has  been  in  all  these  years  a  perfect  type  of  queen,  ruler,  and 
woman — a  Victoria,  not  a  Hecuba.  The  throne  in  her  keeping  has 
been  safe,  because  the  throne  has  been  beloved.  Her  crown  of  woman- 
hood is  brighter  than  her  diadem  of  Empress.  She  has  been  obedient 
to  duty,  both  public  and  private.     Well  may  she  receive  the  profound 
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congratulations,  the  heartfelt  and  best  wishes  of  all  true  Americans. 
Well  may  her  people  expect  that  we  should  rejoice  with  them,  as  we  do 
rejoice.  From  every  clime  there  goes  up  to-day  a  mighty  chorus  of 
congratulation  and  good-will.  Grateful  for  her  friendship  when  America 
needed  it,  grateful  for  her  ready  sympathy  in  our  joys  and  sorrows,  we, 
the  American  people,  glad  for  all  that  gives  her  happiness,  join  with 
you  to-day  from  ocean  to  ocean  in  your  own  earnest  prayer — '  God  save 
the  Queen.' " 

Mr.  Hewitt,  who  was  called  upon  to  speak,  said: 

"  I  am  introduced  as  Mayor  of  New  York,  but  I  am  not  here  as 
Mayor  of  New  York,  but  as  an  American  citizen,  in  whose  veins  blood 
is  thicker  than  water.  In  the  hour  of  our  trial,  when  the  flag  under 
whose  broad  folds  I  was  born  was  trailing  in  the  dust,  as  a  humble  citizen 
it  was  my  fortune  to  resort  to  another  land  on  matters  of  great  moment. 
There  I  learnt — and  I  know  whereof  I  speak — that  we  owed  to  the 
Queen  of  England  the  non-intervention  policy  which  characterized  the 
great  powers  of  the  world  during  our  great  struggle  for  life  and  death. 

"  I  had  no  purpose  to  open  my  lips  on  this  occasion,  but  w^hen  you 
call  upon  me  for  a  testimony  to  her  who  was  our  friend,  as  she  is  your 
Queen,  my  lips  ought  to  be  palsied  if  I  were  such  a  coward  as  not  to 
do  it." 

The  address  from  British,  Irish,  and  Canadian  residents  of 
New  York,  expressing  the  deepest  respect  and  regard  for  her 
Majesty,  was  adopted  by  the  meeting. 

The  very  superscription  of  the  address  suggests  that 
Dominion  of  Canada,  the  people  of  which,  as  subjects  of  her 
Majesty,  had  their  own  loyalty  to  express,  their  own  Jubilee 
celebrations  to  observe.  At  Halifax,  St.  John,  Toronto,  Ottawa, 
and  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  maritime  provinces,  there 
were  commemorations  and  festivities  lasting  two  days.  At 
Halifax  there  were  military  and  naval  reviews,  an  art  exhibition, 
a   grand    ball,    and    a   treat    to    10,000   school    children.     The 
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Jubilee  was  celebrated  throughout  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
west, and  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia.  At  Toronto  there 
were  also  varied  celebrations,  and  Big  Sun,  chief  of  the 
Mohawks,  sent  to  the  Queen  the  cono-ratulations  of  the  tribe. 

Away  down  south,  and  at  Sierra  Leone,  the  British  residents 
celebrated  the  Jubilee  with  a  truly  vigorous  loyalty,  and  Cape 
Town  represented  on  its  own  account  the  enthusiasm  of  all  the 
principal  towns  of  South  Africa.  A  grand  military  demonstration; 
religious  service  at  the  cathedral,  attended  by  the  governor  and 
the  members  of  the  legislature,  and  at  the  Dutch  places  of 
worship,  where  "  God  save  the  Queen"  was  heartily  sung;  a 
procession;  a  distribution  of  eight  thousand  medals  to  the 
school  children,  for  whom  entertainments  were  provided;  dinners 
to  the  poor,  and  treats  to  the  inmates  of  orphanages,  hospitals, 
and  asylums;  the  laying  of  a  foundation-stone  for  a  statue  of  her 
Majesty,  for  the  expense  of  which  ^1200  had  been  collected, — 
were  the  chief  features  at  Cape  Town.  At  Pietermaritzburg 
a  similar  programme  was  observed,  with  the  addition  of  a  joy- 
dance  by  3000  Kafirs  in  presence  of  the  governor.  In  every 
church  in  Natal  references  were  made  to  the  Queen's  Jubilee. 
At  Pretoria,  as  elsewhere,  the  Boers  joined  with  remarkable 
loyalty  in  the  celebrations;  at  Kimberley  the  town  council 
resolved  to  spend  ^3000  on  the  commemoration;  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Afrikander  Bund  at  Uitenhage  in  March,  an 
address  to  the  Queen  had  been  voted  with  enthusiasm. 

That  true  and  earnest  loyalty  should  be  manifested  by  the 
great  and  increasing  colonies,  where  our  Australian  brethren  had 
so  recently  proved  their  adhesion  to  the  empire,  was  only  to  be 
expected,  and  that  fervent  expression  of  regard  for  the  Queen 
which  had  been  the  messasfe  of  the  Australasian  delegates  to 
the    Colonial    Conference,   was    an    earnest    of   the    enthusiasm 
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by  which  the  Jubilee  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  was 
celebrated  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  Sydney 
and  Melbourne  these  celebrations,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  on  the  Saturday  before  Jubilee  day,  were  precisely 
similar  in  character  to  those  observed  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
United  Kingdom :  in  Sydney  the  aquatic  sports  and  illumina- 
tions were  a  particular  feature,  and  in  both  cities  the  provision 
made  for  charitable  institutions  and  for  the  deliofht  of  the 
children  showed  that  the  same  sentiments  prevailed  with  the 
daughters  and  the  mother  country.  On  the  Friday  of  the 
Jubilee  week  above  25,000  Sunday-school  children  assembled 
in  the  building  of  the  exhibition  soon  to  be  opened  in  Mel- 
bourne, each  scholar  wearing  a  rosette  and  carrying  a  small 
flag.  Having  been  thoroughly  trained  to  form  a  vast  choir 
on  this  occasion,  these  thousands  of  juveniles  acquitted  them- 
selves in  their  singing  magnificently.  This  gathering  of  Sunday- 
school  children  is  acknowledged  by  many  to  have  been  the 
most  striking  and  heart-touching  scene  in  the  entire  round  of 
Australian  jubilation.  On  the  same  evening  the  various  Protes- 
tant denominations  joined  in  a  thanksgiving  service  in  the 
Melbourne  Town-hall,  the  chair  being  taken  by  Sir  James 
M'Bain;  but  great  as  is  that  hall,  it  was  too  small  to  admit 
all  who  wished  to  take  part  in  the  services,  and  therefore  an 
overflow  meeting  assembled  in  the  Collins  Street  Independent 
Church,  about  a  hundred  yards  higher  up  that  street.  A  statue 
of  the  Queen  by  Mr.  Boehm  has  been  placed  opposite  the  New 
South  Wales  government  buildings  at  Sydney. 

At  Ballarat  all  the  observances  that  could  distinguish  a 
joyful  celebration  were  carried  out:  a  great  procession  of  various 
"  orders "  and  societies  was  formed,  and  foundation-stones  of 
an  art  gallery,  an  Old  Colonists'  Hall,  and  a  mining  exchange 
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were  well  and  truly  laid.  At  Adelaide  the  opening  of  the 
Jubilee  Exhibition  was  the  great  event,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  principal  feature  of  the  celebration  in  South 
Australia;  and  at  Wellington,  as  throughout  New  Zealand, 
the  commemorations  and  festivities  were  of  the  heartiest  char- 
acter, the  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  being  shared  by  the  natives. 
The  same  record  can  alone  be  used  to  indicate  the  demonstra- 
tions at  Brisbane,  and  at  Perth,  and  the  other  towns  and  com- 
munities of  Western  Australia. 

In  the  vast  and  splendid  territories  which  comprise  the 
British  Indian  Empire  the  Jubilee  of  our  Sovereign  Lady, 
Queen,  and  Empress  was  observed  with  loyal  rejoicing,  but 
chiefly  for  climatic  reasons  the  brilliant  spectacles,  illuminations, 
and  principal  out-door  festivities  of  the  native  populations  were 
mostly  held  at  an  earlier  date.  On  the  i6th  of  February  the 
celebrations  were  enthusiastically  observed  throughout  India: 
there  were  fireworks  and  illuminations  in  all  the  towns  and 
principal  cities,  and  money  was  subscribed  for  hospitals  and 
other  benevolent  institutions;  many  native  gentlemen  distributed 
large  quantities  of  food  and  clothing  to  the  poor,  and  In  several 
of  the  native  states  customs  duties  were  abolished  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Jubilee. 

At  Bombay  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  took  part 
in  the  public  rejoicings  before  leaving  to  attend  the  Jubilee 
celebrations  in  London.  A  school  feast  was  held  on  the 
Esplanade,  where  18,000  children  of  all  races  and  creeds  feasted 
together.  At  Madras  subscriptions  were  made,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  which  were  devoted  to  the  Victoria  Technical  Institute 
and  the  Imperial  Institute  in  London. 

On  the  actual  Jubilee  day  rejoicings  and  celebrations  were 
repeated   at    the   principal   cities,  where   it  was   observed  as  a 
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public  holiday,  and  was  celebrated  by  reviews,  assemblies, 
and  illuminations.  At  Madras  there  was  the  unveiling  of  a 
statue  of  the  Queen  presented  to  the  city  by  Rajah  Gujupati 
Row,  and  the  brilliant  illuminations  of  the  city  and  of  the  surf, 
which  rolled  in  masses  of  golden  fire,  was  witnessed  by  an 
immense  concourse  of  people,  and  there,  as  elsewhere,  works 
of  charity  and  mercy  and  the  foundation  or  completion  of  bridges, 
railways,  and  public  buildings,  formed  part  of  the  Jubilee  com- 
memoration. 

But  our  chronicle  is  finished.  We  must  turn  our  faces  once 
more  from  the  glowing  East  towards  the  abode  of  our  Sovereign 
Lady,  and  on  arriving  at  Southampton  shall  learn  that  the  Chan- 
nel Islands  have  by  their  representatives,  the  States  Assemblies, 
sent  loyal  addresses,  and  that  Jersey  and  Guernsey  have  kept 
the  Jubilee  in  the  same  loyal  fashions  which  have  been  adopted 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  Empire — fashions  as  old  as  the 
realm,  and  still  so  fresh  and  new  as  expressions  of  the  senti- 
ments of  nations,  that  they  take  the  forms  of  youth,  and  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  of  the  great  Empire  adopt  and 
maintain  them. 

There  are  but  few  more  words  to  add,  and  let  a  critical 
though  not  ungenerous  neighbour  speak.  M.  John  Lemoinne, 
writing  in  the  Debats  on  the  20th  of  June,  1887,  says: 

"  If  we  say  that  all  England  seems  to  have  gone  mad,  we  beg  our 
neighbours  and  friends  to  take  that  expression  in  the  most  genial  sense. 
We  cordially  envy  them,  and  we  would  give  a  great  deal  could  we  ever 
be  what  they  are  to-day — a  people  mad  with  joy  and  happiness.  Happy 
the  people  who,  having  a  past  of  historical  greatness,  is  able  at  a  given 
day  and  a  given  hour  to  pour  out  from  their  inmost  heart  the  same  good 
wishes,  sing  in  chorus  the  same  hymn,  and  drink  the  same  health  in 
unison.     There  will   not  exist  on  that  day  one  corner  of  the  inhabited 
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globe  in  which  '  God  save  the  Queen  '  w  ill  not  be  sung  by  a  whole  people 
or  by  isolated  individuals.  The  Jubilee  is  essentially  an  English  fete, 
but  as  there  are  English  all  over  the  world  the  fete  will  be  a  universal 
one." 

This  is  not  more  than  the  truth,  nor  is  it  all.  Not  alone 
because  there  are  English  all  over  the  world,  but  because  the 
free  institutions  and  humanizing  influences  which  have  followed 
and  characterized  the  fifty  years  of  Empire  of  our  Sovereign 
Lady  have  taken  hold  of  the  hearts  of  all  her  subjects,  even  of 
those  who  are  not  of  British  race,  we  say  to  her: 

"  Always  thy  quick  and  royal  sympathy 
Has  gone  out  swiftly  to  the  humblest  home, 
Wherever  grief  and  pain  and  suffering  come. 
Therefore  it  is  that  we 

Take  thee  for  head  and  symbol  of  our  name. 
For  fifty  years  of  reign  thou  wert  the  same, 
Therefore  to-day  we  make  our  jubilee." 
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Charlotte,  queen  of  George  III.,  i.  37. 

Charlotte,  Princess,  birth  of,  i.  58;  her  early  up- 
bringing, i.  59;  is  betrothed  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  i.  61;  her  opposition  to  her  father,  i. 
62;  takes  refuge  with  her  mother,  i.  62;  returns 
to  Carlton  House,  i.  63;  marries  Prince  Leo- 
pold of  Coburg,  i.  64,  67,  72  ;  her  death,  i.  73. 

Chartism,  ii.  40. 

Chatsworth,  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  at,  ii.  135. 

Chelmsford,  Lord,  iv.  85. 

Cherbourg,  royal  visits  to,  iii.  85,  114. 

China,  wars  with,  ii.  78;  iii.  74,  102. 

Cholera  in  1831,  i.  154. 

Christmas  at  Windsor,  ii.  33,  64;  iii.  140,  187; 
iv.  loi. 

Church  Patronage  (Scotland)  abolished,  iv.  42. 

Claremont  House,  i.  72,  112. 

Clarence,  Duke  of,  Stockmar's  portrait  of,  i.  69. 

Cobden,  Mr.  Richard,  ii.  77;  iii.  141. 

Coburg,  the  Queen  at,  ii.  174. 

Coburg,  Dowager-duchess  of,  i.  129. 

Colindies  Exhibition,  iv.  129. 

Colley,  Sir  George,  iv.  102. 

Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  opened,  iv.  152 ; 
its  success,  iv.  179. 

Colonial  Conference  of  1887,  the,  iv.  180. 

Commissions,  purchase  and  sale  of,  iv.  12. 

Commons,  House  of.  Jubilee  service  observed  by 
the,  iv.  219. 

Congregational  Union  formed,  i.  154. 
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Conroy,  Captain,  i.  88. 

Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill,  iii.  104. 

Constantine,  Grand-duke,  iii.  61. 

Corn-laws,  repeal  of  the,  ii.  182. 

Coronation  of  the  Queen,  i.  222. 

Craig  Gowan,  iii.  5. 

Crathie  Church,  iii.  10. 

Crimean  War,  ii.  245,  251,  258,  264. 

Criminal  Laws  Consolidation  Act,  ii.  38. 

Croft,  Sir  Richard,  i.  73. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  i.  43;  Stockmar's  portrait 
of,  i.  70;  Wellington's  opinion  of,  i.  171;  his 
disagreeable  character,  i.  176;  his  connection 
with  the  Orange  societies,  i.  178 ;  becomes 
King  of  Hanover,  i.  204;  attempt  to  assert  his 
prerogative,  ii.  118. 

Cyprus,  island  of,  iv.  61,  63. 

Dalkeith,  the  Queen  at,  ii.  105,  107,  no. 

Davys,  Rev.  George,  i.  103. 

Deer-stalking,  ii.  155.    plate,  iii.  12. 

Derby,  Lord,  iv.  2,  16. 

Disraeli,  JVIr.,  forms  a  ministry  (1874),  iv.  16; 
created  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  iv.  54 ;  attends 
the  conference  at  Berlin,  iv.  62;  his  death,  iv. 
105. 

Dost  Mahommed,  ii.  71,  113. 

Drama,  royal  patronage  of  the,  iii.  49. 

Drayton  Manor,  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  at,  ii. 

134- 
Drummond,  Mr.,  assassination  of,  ii.  115. 
Drummond  Castle,  the  Queen  at,  ii.  no. 
Duelling,  attempts  to  abolish,  ii.  122. 
Dufferin,  Lord,  iv.  120. 
Dundee,  royal  visit  to,  ii.  154. 
Dunkeld,  Queen's  visit  to,  ii.  109. 

Eastern  Question,  the,  ii.  50. 

East  India  Company,  iii.  81. 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  iii.  29. 

Edinburgh  Exhibition  of  1886,  iv.  162. 

Egypt,  iv.  116.     See  Soudan. 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  ii.  112;  iii.  107. 

Elliott,  Ebenezer,  ii.  45. 

Elphinstone,  Major-general,  ii.  72. 

Epping  Forest,  opening  of,  iv.  112. 

Ernest,   Prince,    brother  of  Prince  Albert,  ii.  86; 

iii-  35- 
Eton,  Jubilee  addresses  at,  iv.  241;  boys  welcome 

the  Queen,  iv.  242. 
Eugenie,  Empress,  ii.  246;  loss  of  her  only  child, 

iv.  87  ;  her  stay  at  Abergeldie  in  1879,  iv.  93  ; 

visit  to  Africa,  iv.  124. 
Eurydice,  loss  of  the,  iv.  67. 


Exchequer  tallies,  ii.  6r. 

Exeter,  Bishop  of,  iii.  28. 

Exhibition  of  1851,  Prince  Albert  originates  the 
idea  of,  ii.  220 ;  a  commission  appointed,  ii. 
225;  fears  regarding,  ii.  232;  the  buildings  de- 
signed by  Sir  Joseph  Pa.xlon,  ii.  233;  opening 
of,  ii.  234. 

Exhibition  of  1862,  iii.  230. 

Exhibition  of  Art  Treasures,  Manchester,  iii.  20; 
opened  by  the  Prince,  iii.  21;  visited  by  the 
Queen,  iii.  22. 

Fenian  Outrages,  iv.  8. 

Feodora,  Princess,  half-sister  of  the  Queen,  i.  96; 
her  marriage,  i.  123 ;  death  of,  iii.  27. 

Fine  Arts,  Royal  Commission  of  the,  ii.  121. 

Fisheries  Exhibition,  iv.  129. 

Forbes,  Capt.,  of  Strathdon,  iii.  5. 

Forster,  Mr.,  Irish  Secretary,  iv.  114,  115. 

France,  revolution  of  1830,  i.  118;  revolution  in, 
and  flight  of  Louis  Philippe,  ii.  203;  a  republic 
proclaimed,  ii.  205;  angry  feeling  against  Eng- 
land, iii.  102;  war  with  Austria,  iii.  135;  com- 
mercial treaty  with,  iii.  141;  war  with  Prussia, 
iii.  266. 

Franchise,  iv.  i,  6,  138. 

Francis,  John,  attempts  to  assassinate  the  Queen, 
ii.  80,  84. 

Frederick,  son  of  George  II.,  i.  27,  29;  his  chil- 
dren, i.  30. 

Frederick  William  IV.,  King  of  Prussia,  ii.  65. 

Frederick  William  (Crown-prince)  of  Prussia,  his 
visit  to  Balmoral  in  1855,  ii.  269;  is  betrothed 
to  the  Princess  Victoria,  ii.  270 ;  his  marriage, 
iii.  93. 

Free-trade  Bazaar,  ii.  178. 

Frere,  .Sir  Bartle,  iv.  86. 

Friends,  Jubilee  address  from  Society  of,  iv.  216. 

Frith,  Mr.,  the  artist,  iii.  248. 

Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones,  Chartist  leaders,  ii. 
42,  46. 

Garfield,  Mr.,  assassination  of,  iv.  107. 

George  I.,  his  accession  to  the  British  throne,  i. 
17;  his  court  at  Kensington  and  St.  James's,  i. 
18;  character  of,  i.  23;  fashions  during  his 
reign,  i.  23;  his  family,  i.  27. 

George  III.  at  Kensington  Palace,  i.  6;  accession 
of,  i.  31  ;  his  education,  i.  33;  his  court,  i.  37; 
family  of,  i.  42,  71  ;  his  mental  ailment,  i.  57; 
his  death,  i.  91 ;  funeral,  i.  92. 

George  IV.  appointed  Regent,  i.  58 ;  his  treat- 
ment of  his  wife  and  daughter,  i.  59;  Stockmar's 
portrait  of,  i.  68;  his  accession,  i.  91;  his  death, 
i.  114. 
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Gibbs,  Mr.  Frederick,  iii.  41,  52. 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  his  first  ministry,  iv.  8;  his  min- 
istry of  1880,  iv.  98;  ministry  defeated,  iv.  138; 
his  proposed  legislation  for  Ireland,  iv.  148. 

Glasgow,  the  Queen  in,  ii.  201. 

Gordon,  General,  iv.  127,  136,  138. 

Gorham,  Mr.,  iii.  28. 

Gotha,  the  Queen  at,  175. 

Grande  Chartreuse,  monastery  of  the,  iv.  179. 

Grey,  Earl,  i.  142. 

Guizot,  M.,  ii.  50. 

Hastings,  Lady  Flora,  i.  238. 

Healthcries  Exhibition,  iv.  129. 

Helena,  Princess,  birth  of,  ii.  184;  ni.  259.  por- 
trait, iii.  128. 

Helps,  Sir  Arthur,  iv.  44. 

Highlands,  excursions  in  the,  iii.  2,  138,  176,  208; 
iv.  27.     plate,  iii.  12. 

Hill,  Mr.  Rowland,  ii.  46. 

Holland,  Sir  Henry,  iv.  16. 

Home  Rule,  iv.  97. 

Horticultural  Gardens,  iii.  202. 

Household,  Royal,  ii.  17,  20. 

Houses  of  Parliament,  question  of  rebuilding,  ii. 
60;  decoration  of,  ii.  122;  completion  of,  ii. 
212. 

Hunt,  Leigh  and  John,  i.  iii;  iii.  44. 

Hyde  Park,  great  fete  of  school  children  in, 
iv.  238. 

Imperial    Institute,    proposed,    iv.    166;    laying 

foundation-stone  of,  iv.  246. 
Imperial  Order  of  the  Crown  of  India,  iv.  66. 
Income-tax",  the,  ii.  75. 
Indian  Mutiny,  iii.  77. 
Ingestre  House,  ii.  24,  27. 
Inventories  Exhibition,  iv.  129. 
Inverary,  the  Queen  at,  iv.  27. 
Ireland,    disturbances   and   outrages  in,    ii.    78; 

proposed  royal  visit  to,  ii.  169 ;  terrible  distress 

in,    ii.    197;    Queen's   visit    to   (1849),    ii.    215; 

second  royal  visit  to,  iii.  7;  condition  of,  iv.  99; 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Coercion  and  Land  Bills,  iv. 

104. 
Irish  Church,  disestablishment  of,  iv.  g. 

Jenner,  Dr.,  iii.  191. 

Joinville,  Prince  de,  ii.  125,  128. 

Jones,  the  boy,  enters  Buckingham  Palace,  ii.  32, 

37- 
Jubilee  of  the  Queen's  reign,  iv.  165-264. 
Jubilee   Celebrations   in    London,   iv.   227,   245; 

arrival  of  the  guests,  iv.  227;  great  preparations 


in  the  City,  iv.  228;  the  procession,  iv.  231; 
service  in  Westminster  Abbey,  iv.  234 ;  illumi- 
nations, iv.  236  ;  her  Majesty's  letter  of  thanks, 
iv.  244.  In  the  provinces,  iv.  230,  253,  254, 
256. 

Jubilee  Celebrations  —  at  Edinburgh,  iv.  253; 
Glasgow,  254  ;  throughout  Scotland,  254 ;  in 
Ireland,  255;  in  Wales  and  the  Isle  of  Man, 
256 ;  in  European  and  Asiatic  cities,  257 ;  in 
the  United  States,  257 ;  in  Canada,  259 ;  in 
African  colonies,  260 ;  in  ,\ustralia  and  New 
Zealand,  261 ;  throughout  the  Indian  Empire, 
262. 

Judicature  Bill,  the,  iv.  15. 

Kensington  Palace,  i.  4;  i.  78. 

Kent,  Duke  of  (father  of  the  Queen),  i.  43 ; 
neglected  by  his  father  and  brothers,  i.  44;  his 
early  training,  i.  45  ;  is  sent  abroad,  i.  46  ;  his 
debts,  i.  47;  his  military  career  in  the  West 
Indies,  i.  48;  is  sent  to  Gibraltar,  i.  50;  his 
political  creed,  i.  53;  his  honourable  conduct 
regarding  Princess  Caroline's  letters,  i.  56; 
retires  to  Brussels,  i.  57;  Stockmar's  portrait 
of,  i.  70 ;  marries  the  widow  of  the  Prince  of 
Leiningen,  i.  76;  liis  pecuniary  difficulties,  i.  77; 
returns  to  England  with  his  wife,  i.  78 ;  birth 
of  his  daughter  (the  Queen),  i.  79;  his  death,  i. 
89;  funeral,  i.  92;  his  debts  paid  by  his  daughter, 
i.  219. 

Kent,  Duchess  of  (Victoria  Maria  Louise),  former 
marriage  with  Enrich  Charles,  Prince  of  Leinin- 
gen, i.  65;  Stockmar's  estimate  of  the  duchess, 
i.  75;  marriage  with  Duke  of  Kent,  i.  76;  wid- 
owhood, i.  89 ;  receives  aid  from  her  brother 
Leopold,  i.  92 ;  her  devotion  to  the  infant 
Princess,  i.  93;  their  life  at  Kensington,  i.  93; 
tour  in  England  and  Wales  with  the  Princess, 
i.  138,  156;  her  serious  illness,  iii.  131;  her 
yearly  allowance  increased,  i.  218 ;  appointed 
regent  in  event  of  the  death  of  William  IV.,  i. 
122;  last  illness  and  death,  iii.  193.  portrait, 
i.  76. 

Kew  House  and  Gardens,  i.  40. 

Khartum,  iv.  136,  138. 

Khyber  Pass,  the,  ii.  70. 

Knight,  Mr.  Charles,  i.  109. 

Knutsford,  May-day  sports  at,  iv.  186. 

Lamartine,  French  minister,  ii.  207. 
Land  Bill,  iv.  9. 

Landon,  Letitia  Elizabeth,  iv.  23. 
Lawson,  Mr.  Edward,  organizes  a  great  fete  of 
school  children  in  Hyde  Park,  iv.  238. 
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Leeds,  royal  visit  to,  iii.  128. 

Lehzen,  Baroness,  i.  96,  102,  217;  ii.  23;  iii.  124. 

Leiningen,  Prince  of,  ii.  272. 

Leitch,  Mr.  W.  Leighton,  ii.  90. 

Lennox,  Lady  Sarah,  i.  35;  ii.  186. 

Leopold,  King,  his  ancestry,  i.  64 ;  meets  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  i.  66;  their  marriage,  i.  72; 
elected  King  of  the  Belgians,  i.  116;  visits  the 
Princess  Victoria  at  Ramsgate,  i.  171 ;  his  second 
marriage,  i.  172;  visit  to  her  Majesty,  iii.  113; 
his  death,  iii.  257.    portrait,  iv.  112. 

Leopold,  Prince,  birth  of,  ii.  243;  his  serious  ill- 
ness, iv.  43;  his  marriage,  iv.  in;  the  home- 
coming, iv.  125;  his  death,  iv.  130. 

Lieven,  Princess,  i.  175. 

Lin,  Chinese  commissioner,  ii.  78. 

Lind,  Jenny,  iii.  50. 

Literary  Fund,  the  Royal,  ii.  79. 

Liverpool,  royal  visit  to,  iii.  18 ;  Jubilee  Exhibi- 
tion at,  iv.  214. 

Liverpool  Exhibition  of  1886,  iv.  160. 

Loch  Katrine  Water-works  opened,  iii.  139. 

Louis  of  Hesse,  Prince,  his  visit  to  England,  iii. 
147. 

Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  becomes  president  of 
the  French  republic,  ii.  221;  the  coup  d'etat  of 
1851,  ii.  238;  is  made  Emperor,  ii.  239;  his 
marriage,  ii.  246;  visit  to  the  Queen,  ii.  247; 
his  schemes  against  Austria,  iii.  55;  his  friend- 
ship for  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  iii.  56; 
visit  to  the  Queen  at  Osborne,  iii.  83;  Orsini's 
plot  against,  iii.  go;  finds  refuge  in  England, 
iii.  266. 

Louis  Napoleon,  Prince,  son  of  Napoleon  III., 
death  of,  iv.  87. 

Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French,  i.  120;  receives 
the  Queen  at  Treport,  ii.  125;  his  visit  to  the 
Queen,  ii.  156;  his  gratifying  reception,  ii.  158; 
failure  of  his  diplomacy,  ii.  189;  abdicates  the 
throne,  ii.  204;  Claremont  placed  at  his  disposal, 
ii.  206;  his  death,  ii.  230. 

Louise,  Duchess  of  Coburg,  mother  of  Prince 
Albert,  i.  81. 

Louise,  Princess,  birth  of,  ii.  208;  her  marriage, 
iii.  266;  goes  to  Canada,  iv.  70;  opens  Exhibi- 
tion at  Liverpool,  iv.  214.    portrait,  iii.  252. 

Louise,  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  i.  172;  ii.  56,  230. 

Lyttelton,  Lady,  ii.  8,  32;  iii.  36. 

Lytton,  Lord,  iv.  16. 

Macdonald,  Capt.,  affair  of,  iii.  199. 
Macleod,  Dr.  Norman,  iii.  ir,  255. 
Macnaughton,  Sir  William,  and  Lady,  ii.  73,  74. 
Mahdi,  the,  iv.  127. 


Manchester,  royal  visit  to,  iii.  18;  Jubilee  Exhibi- 
tion at,  iv.    86,  189. 
Maria,  Queen  of  Portugal,  i.  115,  162;  ii.  195. 
Marlborough  House,  iii.  133,  246. 
Maynooth  College,  ii.  166. 
Mayo,  Lord,  murdered,  iv.  17. 
Medical  Examination  Hall,  the  new,  iv.  149. 
Melbourne,  Lord,  i.  215;  ii.  37,  51,  56,  58. 
Mendelssohn  at  Buckingham  Palace,  ii.  87. 
Mensdorff,  Count,  ii.  83. 
Model  Farms,  Prince  Albert's,  ii.  135. 
Moore,  Thomas,  at  Kensington,  i.  164. 
Murray,  Lady  Augusta,  i.  70;  ii.  120. 

National  Convention  of  Chartists,  ii.  42. 

National  Education,  conference  on,  iii.  62. 

National  Rifle  Association,  iii.  149. 

Nesselrode,  Count,  ii.  146. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Art  and  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion at,  iv.  197. 

Newman,  Dr.,  iii.  28. 

Newport,  Chartist  disturbance  at,  ii.  43. 

Nicholas  I.  of  Russia,  i.  114;  his  visit  to  Clare- 
mont, i.  114;  his  unexpected  visit  to  the  Queen 
in  1844,  ii.  140;  his  death,  ii.  251. 

Nield,  Mr.  John  Camden,  iii.  10. 

Nightingale,  Florence,  ii.  263. 

Norris  Castle,  Isle  of  Wight,  i.  134,  160. 

Northbrook,  Lord,  iv.  17. 

Northcote,  Sir  Stafford,  iv.  146,  166. 

Nurses'  Home,  Whitechapel,  iv.  219. 

O'Brien,  Bronterre,  ii.  211. 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  ii.  151,  200. 

O'Connor,  Feargus,  ii.  42,  211. 

Orange  societies,  the,  i.  178. 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  killed,  ii.  88. 

Orsini,  Felix,  iii.  90,  105. 

Osborne,  purchase  of,  ii.  163;  domestic  life  at,  ii. 

193;  recreations  at,  iii.  38. 
Oxford,  Edward,  ii.  26,  28. 
Oxford,  Princess  Victoria  at,  i.  159. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  ii.  195;  iii.  58. 

Parker,  Nathaniel,  i.  167. 

Patriotic  Fund,  the,  ii.  262. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  his  early  career,  i.  141;  demands 
the  dismissal  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber, 
i.  241;  ii.  53;  his  ministry,  ii.  59;  his  leanings 
to  Free  Trade,  ii.  164,  179;  carries  the  repeal 
of  the  corn-laws,  ii.  182 ;  resignation  of  his 
ministry,  ii.  183;  his  death,  ii.  228. 

Peel  Park,  Salford,  iii.  17,  19,  21. 

Penny  Postage  introduced,  ii.  46. 
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People's  Palace,  opening  of  the,  iv.  197. 

Plantagenet  Ball,  the,  i.  268  {^^.wA  plate). 

Poor-laws,  the,  ii.  38. 

Porter,  Miss  Jane,  i.  100. 

Portugal,  King  of,  death  of,  iii.  209. 

Potato  famine,  ii.  179,  199. 

Powder  Ball,  the,  ii.  168. 

Precedence,  question  of,  ii.  13. 

Prevention  of  Crimes  Bill,  iv.  1 16. 

Princess  Royal,  birth  of,  ii.  32;  licr  baptism,  ii. 
35 ;  her  first  journey  to  Scotland,  ii.  154 ;  be- 
trothed to  Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia, 
ii.  270;  alarming  accident  to,  ii.  271;  dowry 
and  annuity  granted,  iii.  53;  her  marriage,  iii. 
93;  birth  of  a  son,  iii.  129.     portrait,  ii.  94. 

Principalities,  the,  iii.  53;  iv.  62. 

Pritchard,  Mr.,  consul  at  Tahiti,  ii.  148. 

Prussia,  King  of,  death  of,  iii.  190. 

Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill,  iv.  40. 

Punjab,  the,  ii.  70,  186. 

Pusey,  Dr.,  iii.  26. 

Queen  Mary  Cabinet,  the,  iii.  3. 

Queen's  Colleges,  ii.  166. 

QuEEN-  Victoria,  her  birth  at  Kensington 
Palace,  i.  i,  79 ;  christening,  i.  83 ;  choice  of 
names,  i.  84;  descent  from  the  Sa.xon  king  Eg- 
bert, i.  85;  her  mother's  care,  i.  86;  removal  to 
Sidmouth,  i.  87;  anecdotes  of  early  life,  1.  87; 
simple  training,  i.  96;  a  serious  accident  averted, 
i.  97 ;  at  play  on  Ramsgate  Sands,  i.  99 ;  a 
present  from  George  IV.,  i.  102;  course  of  edu- 
cation, i.  103;  anecdotes  of  her  childhood,  i.  105, 
125,  165;  discovers  her  nearness  to  the  throne,  i. 
126  (plate,  128);  her  teachers,  i.  128;  her  first 
appearance  at  court,  i.  132 ;  portraits  of  the 
youthful  princess,  i.  137;  her  tour  through  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  i.  138,  156;  narrow  escape  on 
board  the  yacht  Emerald,  i.  161 ;  visit  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  i.  164;  confirmation  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i.  164;  visit  to  Ascot, 
i.  167;  at  Walmer  Castle,  i.  170;  her  favourable 
impressions  of  Prince  Albert,  i.  192;  celebration 
of  her  eighteenth  birthday,  i.  193;  informed  of 
her  succession  to  the  throne,  i.  198  ;  her  first 
privy-council,  i.  200  {plate,  202);  proclaimed 
Queen,  i.  202;  acts  of  love  and  kindness,  i.  208; 
her  first  drawing-room,  i.  210;  first  speech  to 
parliament,  i.  211;  entertained  at  the  Guildhall, 
i.  212;  opening  of  her  first  parliament,  i.  219; 
her  coronation,  i.  222  [plate,  234);  negotiations 
concerning  her  marriage  with  Prince  Albert,  i. 
246;  declares  her  affection  for  the  Prince,  i.  250; 
announces  her  intended  marriage,  i.  255 ;  the 


marriage  ceremony  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  i.  261; 
festivities  at  Windsor,  i.  266.    portrait,  i.  front. 

O.xford's  attempt  to  assassinate  her  Majesty, 
ii.  26;  public  congratulations  on  her  safety,  ii.  28; 
her  first  maternal  cares,  ii.  32 ;  royal  visits  to 
Woburn  Abbey,  Panshanger,  Brocket  Hall, 
and  Hatfield,  ii.  56;  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  the 
people,  ii.  58;  Francis'  attempts  on  her  life,  ii. 
80;  Bean's  stupid  attempt,  ii.  85;  the  Queen's 
singing  before  Mendelssohn,  ii.  88;  her  skill  in 
water-colour  drawing,  ii.  90;  her  hQo\i  Leaves 
from  the  Journal,  ii.  93  ;  her  first  journey  to 
Scotland,  ii.  93;  the  voyage  from  the  Thames 
to  the  Forth,  ii.  94;  her  reception  in  Leith  and 
Edinburgh,  ii.  loi ;  journey  through  the  High- 
lands, ii.  108-110;  return  to  Windsor,  ii.  iii; 
first  visit  to  France,  ii.  123;  visit  to  Belgium,  ii. 
131;  visit  to  Cambridge,  ii.  132;  in  the  Wood- 
wardian  Museum,  ii.  133;  second  visit  to  the 
Highlands  (1844),  ii.  154;  economy  in  the  royal 
household,  ii.  162;  visit  to  Saxony,  ii.  170;  at 
the  Rosenau,  ii.  175 ;  domestic  happiness  at 
Osborne,  ii.  192;  visit  to  Scotland  (1847),  ii.  201 ; 
first  visit  to  Balmoral,  ii.  212;  fired  at  by  Hamil- 
ton, ii.  214;  visit  to  Ireland  (1849),  ii.  215; 
Pate's  attack  on,  ii.  228;  visit  to  Paris,  ii.  252 
{plate,  254). 

The  Queen  and  the  cottagers  at  Balmoral, 
iii.  12 ;  visits  Cherbourg,  iii.  85  ;  marriage  of 
eldest  daughter  of,  iii.  93,  114;  visits  Germany, 
iii.  122;  meets  the  Princess  Royal,  iii.  124; 
opens  parliament  in  i860,  iii.  142  (and  plate) ; 
visits  her  daughter  at  Coburg,  iii.  176 ;  illness 
of,  iii.  183;  twenty-first  anniversary  of  marriage 
of,  iii.  192;  visits  Ireland  in  1861,  iii.  204;  at 
Balmoral,  iii.  207;  her  widowhood,  iii.  222;  visits 
to  Germany,  iii.  229,  233,  251,  256;  opens 
parliament  in  1866  for  first  time  since  death  of 
Prince  Consort,  iii.  258;  lays  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  iii. 
263;  opens  Blackfriars  Bridge  and  Holborn 
Viaduct,  iii.  264;  death  of  her  half-sister,  the 
Princess  Hohenlohe,  iii.  271. 

The  Queen  reviews  the  troops  returned  from 
Ashantee,  iv.  22;  visits  Edinburgh  in  1876,  iv. 
29;  proclaimed  Empress  of  India,  iv.  46;  visits 
the  London  Hospital  in  Whitechapel,  iv.  48; 
visits  Coburg,  iv.  49;  presents  new  colours  to 
the  Royal  Scots  Regiment,  iv.  52;  hersorrowfor 
the  death  of  the  Princess  Alice,  iv.  75,  77;  her 
visit  with  Princess  Beatrice  to  Italy,  iv.  82;  stay 
at  Balmoral  in  1879,  iv.  91 ;  journey  to  Baden- 
Baden  and  Darmstadt,  iv.  97;  attends  a  garden 
party  at  Marlborough  House,  iv.  100;  marriage 
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of  her  eldest  grandson,  iv.  107;  Maclean's 
attempt  on  her  life,  iv.  109;  her  sojourn  at 
Mentone,  iv.  no;  attends  opening  of  Epping 
Forest,  iv.  112;  opens  the  new  Royal  Courts 
of  Justice,  iv.  128  {^xv6.  plate);  meets  with  an 
accident  at  Windsor,  iv.  129;  opens  parlia- 
ment in  1886,  iv.  147 ;  lays  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  Medical  Examination  Hall, 
iv.  149 ;  opens  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhi- 
bition, iv.  152;  visits  Liverpool,  iv.  160;  her 
trip  on  the  Mersey,  iv.  161  ;  visits  the  Exhi- 
bition at  Edinburgh,  iv.  162;  her  first  Jubilee 
speech,  iv.  175;  visit  to  the  Continent,  iv.  178; 
receives  Jubilee  addresses  from  the  Continent, 
iv.  182;  receives  the  congratulations  of  the 
Corporation  of  London,  iv.  191;  opens  the 
People's  Palace  at  Mile  End,  iv.  197;  visit 
to  the  Mansion  House,  iv.  210;  attends  Jubilee 
thanksgiving  at  Westminster  Abbey,  iv.  233; 
at  children's  ffite,  Hyde  Park,  iv.  239 ;  lays 
foundation-stone  of  Imperial  Institute,  iv.  246; 
garden  party,  iv.  245 ;  holds  military  review 
at  Aldershot,  iv.  248 ;  naval  review  at  Spit- 
head,  iv.  251.    portrait,  iv.  front. 

Ragged  School  Union,  the,  iii.  63. 

Reform  Bill,  the  first,  i.  143,  149,  153. 

Reform  League,  the,  iv.  3. 

Regency  Bill  of  1840,  ii.  30. 

Ritualism  in  English  Church,  iv.  38. 

Roberts,  Sir  Frederick,  iv.  95. 

Rolle,  Lord,  i.  235. 

Rosenau,  birthplace  of  Prince  Albert,  i.  81;  iii. 
179,  251,  256. 

Royal  Albert  Hall,  iii.  261,  267. 

Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  opening  of  the  new,  iv. 
128;  Jubilee  banquet  at,  iv.  225. 

Royal  Exchange,  London,  opening  of,  ii.  159. 

Runjeet  Singh,  ii.  70. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  i.  143;  his  speech  on  the 
Reform  Bill,  i.  144 ;  introduces  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Titles  Bill,  iii.  30;  death  of,  iv.  66. 

Sale,  Sir  Robert,  and  Lady,  ii.  73,  74,  113,  114. 

Salisbury,  Lord,  forms  a  ministry,  iv.  138,  146. 

Salmon-spearing,  iii.  4. 

Saltaire,  Jubilee  Exhibition  at,  iv.  195. 

Sandringham  Hall,  iii.  246. 

Saxony,  King  of,  ii.  141. 

Scilly  Islands,  Queen  at  the,  ii.  201. 

Scinde,  conquest  of,  ii.  185. 

Scotland,  first  royal  visit  to,  ii.  93. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  i.  163. 

Seymour,  Sir  Beauchamp,  iv.  119,  126. 


Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  iii.  62,  64;  iv.  39,  40. 

"Shaftesbury  Home,"  the,  iv.  226. 

Shah  Sujah,  ii.  71,  113. 

Sidmouth,  Duke  of  Kent  at,  i.  87. 

Siebold,  Charlotte,  i.  79,  81;  ii.  173. 

Slavery  abolished,  i.  153. 

Smith,  Mr.  Albert,  iii.  51. 

Soudan,  war  in  the,  iv.  127,  135,  138,  145. 

Southampton,  opening  of  landing-pier  at,  i.  161. 

Southey,  Robert,  at  Kensington,  i.  163. 

Spanish  Marriages,  the,  ii.  125,  129,  177,  188. 

Spitalfields  Ball,  the,  i.  267. 

Spithead,  naval  reviews  at,  ii.  169,  245,  268;  iv. 
dj;  great  review  in  1887,  iv.  250  {plate,  252). 

Stanley,  Dean,  iv.  47,  108. 

Star  of  India,  order  of  the,  iv.  45.    plate,  iv.  46. 

Statistical  Congress,  the,  iii.  148. 

Stephanie,  Princess,  iii.  62,  137. 

Stephens,  J.  L.,  Chartist  leader,  ii.  42. 

Stockmar,  Baron,  physician  to  Prince  Leopold, 
i.  67;  character  as  a  statesman,  i.  68 ;  his 
estimate  of  the  royal  dukes,  i.  68;  attached  to 
household  of  Prince  Leopold,  i.  72;  his  devoted 
services,  i.  196;  groundless  suspicions  against, 
i.  217;  his  correspondence  with  Prince  Albert, 
ii.  37;  the  Queen  meets  him  at  Coburg  in  1862, 
iii.  233. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Jubilee  service  in,  iv.  244. 

Strathfieldsaye,  the  Queen  at,  ii.  167. 

Sussex,  Duke  of,  i.  53 ;  marries  Lady  Augusta 
Murray,  i.  70;  protests  against  Prince  Albert's 
regency  bill,  ii.  30;  death  of,  ii.  120. 

Swiss  Cottage  at  Osborne,  iii.  38. 

Tahiti,  affairs  in,  ii.  147. 

Tarver,  Rev.  Charles,  iii.  41. 

Tay  Bridge,  the  Queen  at  the,  iv.  91. 

Taymouth,  Queen's  stay  at,  ii.  109. 

Tel-el-Kebir,  iv.  121,  124. 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  iii.  44,  45. 

Thiers,  M.,  ii.  50. 

Tractarianism,  iii.  27. 

Trades  Union  Act,  iv.  10. 

Trafalgar,  launch  of  the,  ii.  55. 

Trent,  affair  of  the,  iii.  211. 

Trf^port,  royal  visit  to,  ii.  176. 

Turkey,  visit  of  the  Sultan  to  England,  iii.  261; 
misgovernment  in,  iv.  55;  Russia  declares  war 
against,  iv.  59;  excitement  in  Britain,  iv.  60;  a 
treaty  of  peace  signed,  iv.  62. 

University  Tests  Bill,  iv.  10. 

Victoria.     See  Queen  Victoria. 
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Victoria  and  Albert,  order  of,  iv.  65. 

Victoria  Cross,   Distribution  of  the,  ii.  266  (and 

flatc). 
Vincent,  Henry,  Chartist  lecturer,  ii.  42. 
Volunteer  movement,  iii.  137,  143. 
Volunteer   Reviews,  in  Hyde  Park,  iii.   149;   in 

Edinburgh,  iii.  173. 

Wales,  riots  in,  ii.  78. 

Wales,  tour  of  the  Princess  Victoria  in,  i.  157. 

Wales,  Prince  of  (Albert  Edward),  birth  of,  ii. 
63 ;  christening  of,  ii.  65,  67 ;  appointment  of 
his  tutors,  iii.  40;  makes  a  tour  in  Italy,  iii. 
132;  his  course  of  study,  iii.  133;  visit  to  Canada, 
iii.  145,  150;  President  Buchanan's  invitation 
to  visit  the  United  States,  iii.  151;  arrival  in 
Newfoundland,  iii.  151 ;  at  Halifax,  Quebec, 
and  Montreal,  iii.  153;  on  a  timber-shoot  on 
the  Ottawa,  iii.  160;  visit  to  the  United  States, 
iii.  163 ;  visit  to  Germany,  iii.  208 ;  his  first 
public  ceremonial,  iii.  230;  visit  to  the  Holy 
Land,  iii.  230;  takes  his  seat  in  House  of 
Lords,  iii.  234 ;  his  marriage,  iii.  235 ;  opens 
Dublin  Exhibition  in  1865,  iii.  256;  his  serious 
illness,  iii.  268 ;  visit  to  India,  iv.  26,  45,  50 ; 
promotes  the  Fisheries  and  other  Exhibitions, 
iv.  129,  153;  promotesestablishment  of  Imperial 
Institute,  iv.  167;  opens  Jubilee  Exhibition  at 
Manchester,  iv.  189.    portrait,  iii.  52. 

Walmer  Castle,  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  at,  ii. 
112. 

Walpole,  Horace,  i.  21,  28. 

Walpole,  Mr.,  home-secretary,  iv.  4. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  opposes  reform,  i.  139;  his 


notions  of  the  royal  prerogative,  ii.  15;  death 
of,  ii.  24. 

Wellington  College  opened,  iii.  130. 

Westbury,  Lord,  iv.  16. 

Westminster  Abbey,  Jubilee  service  in,  iv.  234. 

Wetherall,  General,  i.  89. 

Weyer,  M.  Sylvain  Van  de,  iv.  25,  68. 

Wilberforce,  Mr.  William,  i.  95,  99. 

"Wild  West"  Exhibition,  the,  iv.  193. 

William  III.  at  Kensington,  i.  4,  8. 

William  IV.,  the  "Sailor  King,"  i.  120;  corona- 
tion of,  i.  134;  his  dislike  of  reform,  i.  147;  his 
resentment  against  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  i.  173; 
his  death,  i.  198. 

William  Prince  of  Prussia  (Emperor  of  Germany), 
his  visit  to  England  in  1844,  ii.  149;  succeeds 
to  the  crown  of  Prussia,  iii.  190;  becomes  em- 
peror, iii.  266;  celebration  of  his  ninetieth  birth- 
day, iv.  178. 

Wimbledon,  shooting  at,  iii.  149. 

Windsor,  Jubilee  rejoicings  at,  iv.  242,  243,  245. 

Windsor  Park,  royal  family  in,  plate,  iii.  front. 

Wiseman,  Cardinal,  iii.  29,  31. 

Wolseley,  Lord,  iv.  24,  86,  120,  126,  146. 

Women's  Jubilee  Offering,  the,  iv.  185,  237,  250. 

Wood,  Sir  Evelyn,  iv.  86,  102,  123. 

Wordsworth,  William,  iii.  43. 

Yacht  Race,  the  Jubilee,  iv.  226. 
Yeh,  Commissioner,  iii.  73. 

York,  Duke  of,  i.  44,  51,  55;  Stockmar's  portrait 
of,  i.  68;  his  visit  to  the  baby  Victoria,  i.  94. 

Zululand,  war  in,  iv.  82. 


THE   END. 
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